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PREFACE 


Tue object of this volume is to furnish the reader with material 
for estimating the characteristics and influence of Plato the 
Mythologist, or Prophet, as distinguished from Plato the 
Dialectician, or Reasoner. 

In order to effect this special object within a reasonable 
space, it was necessary to extract the Myths from the Dialogues 
in which they occur, with only the shortest possible indication 
of the Context in each case, and to confine the Observations 
to the Myths as individual pieces and as a series, The reader, 
therefore, must not expect to find in the Observations on, say, 
the Phaedo Myth or the Phaedrus Myth a Study of the Phaedo 
or the Phaedrus. 

The Greek text printed opposite the Translations and 
followed by them throughout, except in a few places where 
preferred readings are given in footnotes, is that of Stallbaum’s 
Platonis Opera Omnia Uno Volumine Comprehensa (1867). 

I owe a large debt of gratitude to two friends for help 
received. 

Professor J. S. Phillimore read all the Translations through 
in proof with the most friendly care; and errors which may be 
detected in these Translations will, I feel sure, turn out to be 
in places where, from some cause or other, I may have failed 
to make proper use of his suggestions. 

The other friend who helped me, Frederick York Powell, 
is gone. A few weeks before his last illness began to cause 
serious anxiety to his friends, he read through all the 


v 
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Translations in manuscript up to the Phaedrus Myth, inclusive, 
and I read to him nearly the whole of the Introduction, and 
also other parts, especially those relating to the Theory of 
Poetry. The help he then gave me by his suggestive and 
sympathetic discussion of various points closed a long series of 
acts of friendship on which I shall always look back with a 


feeling of deep gratitude. 
J. A. STEWART. 


Ox¥ForD, December 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. THe PLaToNic DRAMA 


in which | which speech is the action, vad Socrates and his companions 
are the actors. The speech in which the action consists is 
mainly that of argumentative conversation in which, although 
Socrates or,another may take a leading part, yet everybody has 
his say. The conversation or argument is always about matters 
which can be profitably discussed—that is, matters on which 
men form: workaday opinions which discussion may show to 
be right or wrong, wholly or in part. 

But it is only mainly that the Platonic Drama consists in 
argumentative conversation. It contains another element, the 
Mytb, which, though not ostensibly present in some Dialogues, 
is so striking in others, some of them the greatest, that we - 
are compelled to regard it, equally with the argumentative 
conversation, as essential to Plato's philosophical style. 

The Myth is a fanciful tale, sometimes traditional, some- 
times _newly _ invented, with “Which Socrates or some other 
interlocutor interrupts or - concludes the argumentative conversa- 
tion in which the movement of the Drama mainly consists. 

The object of this work is to examine the examples of the 
Platonic Myth in order to discover its function in the organism 
of the Platonic Drama. That Myth is an organic part of the 
Platonic Drama, not an added ornament, is a point about 
which the experienced reader of Plato can have no doubt. 
The Sophists probably ornamented their discourses and made 


THE Platonic mic Dialogue may roadly described as a Drama 


1 Of. Cratylus, 887 B, rd Aéyew pla ris dors raw wpdtew. 
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them more interesting by the insertion of illustrative fables or 
allegories like the Choice of Hercules ;' but the Platonic Myth 
is not illustrative—it is not Allegory rendering pictorially 
results already obtained by argument. Of this the experienced. 
reader of Plato is well aware. He feels when the brisk debate 
is silenced for a while, and Socrates or another great interlocutor 
opens his mouth in Myth, that the movement of the Philosophic 
Drama is not arrested, but is being sustained, at a crisis, on 
another plane. The Myth bursts in upon the Dialogue with 
a revelation of something new and strangeé the narrow, matter- 
of-fact, workaday experience, which the argumentative con- 
versation puts in evidence, is suddenly flooded, as it were, 
and transfused by the inrush of a vast experience, as from 
another world—' Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

It is in the mouth of the dramatic Socrates that Plato puts 
those Myths best fitted to fill us with wondering surmise and 
make us think—the so-called Eschatological Myths. It may 
be that here Plato representa a trait of the real Socrates. 
Socrates’ method of argumentative conversation, it is fully 
recognised, determined the dialogue-form of the Platonic 
writings. It may be that also the introduction of Myths, at 
least of the Eschatological Myths—Myths distinguished by 
great impressiveness of matter and style—was suggested to 
Plato by something in the real Socrates. The personal influence 


r of Socrates worked as a vital principle in Plato’s mind, and 


é 


bodied itself forth in Socratic dramas—plays in which, as I 


' have said, Socrates and his companions are the actors, and 


philosophical discourse is the action. Any element, then, in 
the Platonic writings which the experienced reader finds of 
great dramatic moment—and the Myth is such—is likely to 
represent some striking trait in the person and influence of the 
real Socrates. In the Myths put into his mouth Socrates 
prophesies—sets forth, by the aid of imaginative language, the 
fundamental conditions of conduct and knowledge. He 
‘‘ prophesies,” and his hearers listen spellbound. That Socrates 
possessed what is now called mesmeric influence is very likely. 
The comparison of his influence (in ordinary debate) with that 


1 See Grote’s Plato, ii. 88, note e. 
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of the electric fish, 4 OaXarria vdpen, may be thought to 
imply as much; while his familiar spirit, or Sacudéycov, must Airave anstes 
be taken as evidence of “abnormality.”* I venture to offer 
the suggestion, for what it may be worth, that the Platonic 
Myths, in manner if not always in matter, represent (directly 
as spoken by “Socrates” himself, indirectly as spoken by 
“‘Timaeus,” “Critias,” “ Protagoras,”” “the Eleatic Stranger” 
certain impressive passages in the conversation of the real 
Socrates, when he held his hearers spellbound by the magnetism 
of his face and speech. Be this as it may, Myth distinguished 
once for all by weight and ring from Allegory * is an essential 
element of Plato’s philosophical style; and his philosophy 
cannot be understood apart from it.‘ 

The main plan of this work is to append to the English 
translation of each of the Platonic Myths observations and 
notes relating specially to that Myth itself. Each Myth is a 
unique work of art, and must be dealt with individually in its 
own context. But I hope that the general effect of these 
special observations will be to leave the reader, at the end, 
with an adequate impression of the significance of Myth, first 
in Plato’s philosophy, and then in present-day thought. 

Before beginning, however, to carry out the main plan of 


1 Meno, 80 A. 

2 Hegel (Gesch. d. Philos. ii. 94-101) re the dacudéecop as a “magnetic” 
phenomenon, physiologically ag . R. Volquardsen (Das Damonium des 
Socrates und seine I » Kiel, 1862) holds (pp. 58 and 71) that it cannot 
be explained by any Jaw of anthropology or physiology, but is a “‘ singular” 
phenomenon. Zeller (Socrates and ocratic ls, pp. 72-79, Eng. Transl.) 
concludes that it is ‘‘a vague apprehension of some good or ill result following on 
certain actions.” 

F. W. H. Myers (Human Personality, ii. 95 ff.) cites the Sa:uénoyv of Socrates —- 
‘‘as an example of wise automatism ; of the possibility that the messages which 
are conveyed to the supraliminal mind from subliminal strata of the personality 
—whether as sounds, as sights, or as movements—may sometimes come from far 
beneath the realm of dream and confusion,—from some self whose monitions 
convey to us a wisdom profounder than we know” (p. 100). Against L. F. Lélut 
(Du de Socrate, 1856), who argues from the records of the da:pdnoy in 
Xenophon and Plato that Socrates was insane, Myers contends (p. 95) that ‘‘it 
is now possible to give a truer explanation ; to place these old records in juxta- 

ition with more instructive parallels ; and to show that the messages which 

tes received were only advanced examples of a process which, if supernormal, 
is not abnormal, and which characterises that form of intelligence which we 
describe as gentus.” Dr. H. Jackson’s article on “the da:udbocor onuetor of Socrates” 
in the Journal of Philology (vol. x. pp. 282 ff.) may also be referred to, and 
Kiihner's Prolegomena (v. de Socratis Sa:uorly) to his edition of Xen. Mem. 

3 See infra, p. 15 and Pp. 230 ff. 

4 Zeller’s Plato, pp. 159-163 (Eng. Transl.), may be read in connection with 
this and preceding paragraphs. 
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this work, I will offer some preliminary remarks on nbodoyiae, 
or story-telling in general, in the course of which I hope to 
indicate what I conceive to be the ground of Plato’s methodical 
employment of it in philosophy. 


2. GENERAL REMARKS ON pv@oAoyia, OR STORY-TELLING. 
MYTH DISTINGUISHED FROM ALLEGORY 


~— 
It_is a profound remark that Imagination rather than 
sar arene the primary difference between man and brute.’, 
The brute lives mainly among the immediate impressions of 
sense. The after-images of these impressions are evidently of 
\__ little account in his life, being feeble and evanescent.* 
Bat man lives a double life—not only, with the brute, in 
T the narrow world of present sensations, but also in a wide world 
of his own, where his mind is continually visited and re-visited 
by crowds of vivid, though often grotesque and grotesquely 
combined, images of past sense-impressions, It is in this wide 
wonder-world of waking dream, which encompasses the narrow 
familiar world of his present sense-impressions, that man begins 
his human career. It is here that the savage and the chil 
begin to acquire what the brute has no such opportunity of 
beginning to acquire, and never does acquire,—a sense of vast 
environment and of the long course of time, (This waking 
dream, which constitutes so great a part of man’s childish 
experience, probably owes much of its content to the dreams 
of sleep. Some of the lower animals, as well as man, seem to 
have dreams in sleep. But man, we may suppose, differs from 


1 “In the lower stages of civilisation Imagination, more than Reason, dis- 
tinguishes men from the animals; and to ish art would be to banish thought, 
to banish language, to banish the expression of all truth.”—Jowett, Dialogues of 
Plato, Introduction to the Republic, p. clxiv. 
re 2 At the proper season these birds (swallows) seem all day long to be im- 

pressed with the desire to migrate; their habits change ; they become restless, 
are noisy, and einer in flocks. Whilst the mother-bird is feeding, or 
brooding over her nestlings, the maternal instinct is probably stronger than the 
migratory ; but the instinct which is the more persistent gains the victory, and 
at last, at a moment when her young ones are not in sight, she takes flight and 
deserts them. When arrived at the end of her long journey, and the migratory 
instinct has ceased to act, what an agony of remorse the bird would feel if, from 
being endowed with great mental activity, she could not prevent the image 
constantly passing through her mind of her young ones perishing in the bleak 
north from cold and hunger” (Darwin, Descent of Man, part i. chap. iv. 
| p. 173, ed. 1901). 
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the lower animals in remembering his dreams. And he can 
tell them, and improve upon them in the telling, whether they 
be dreams of sleep or waking dreams—indeed, he must tell 
them. They are so vivid that they will out; he cannot keep 


them to himself; and, besides, the telling of them gives what ! 


may be called secondary expression and relief to certain 
emotions and feelings, which in the case of the brute find only 
primary expression in acts within the world of sense-impres- 
sions. In the case of man, fear, confidence, anger, love, hate, 
curiosity, wonder, find not only primary expression in acts 
within the world of sense-experience, but also secondary and, 
as it were, dramatic expression in the adventures and doings 
of the dream-world, all circumstantially told. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the early debt which man owes to his love of 
story-telling thus inspired and supplied with material. In 


telling and listening to stories about the dream-world, man, a 


short, learns to think. The dream-world of the primitiv 

story-teller and his audience is a large, easy world, in which 
they can move about freely as they like—in which they are 
rid of the hard facts of the world of sense-experience, and can 
practise their powers without hindrance on tractable material, 
calling up images and combining them at will, as the story goes 
on, and thus educating, in play, the capacity which, afterwards 
applied to the explanation of the world of sense-experience, 
appears as the faculty of constructive thought. The first 
essays of this faculty are the so-called <Aetiological Myths, 
which attempt to construct a connection between the world of 
sense-experience and the dream-world——-which take the dream- ' 
world as the context which explains the world of sense- 
experience. Judged by the standard of positive science the 
matter of the context supplied from the dream-world by the 
mythopoeic fancy is in iteelf, of course, worthless; but the 
mind is enlarged by the mere contemplation of it; the habit 
of looking for a context in which to read the sense-given is 
acquired, and matter satisfactory to science is easily received 
when it afterwards presents itself. The conceptual context of 
science thus gradually comes to occupy the place once filled by 
the fantastical context of the dream-world. But this is not 
the only respect in which the mythopoeic fancy serves the 
development of man. If it prepares the way for the exercise 


> 
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of the scientific understanding, it also indicates limits within 
which that exercise must be confined. This it does by 
supplying an emotional context, if the phrase may be used, 
along with the fantastical context. The visions of the 
mythopoeic fancy are received by the Self of ordinary 
consciousness with a strange surmise of the existence, in 
another world, of another Self which, while it reveals itself in 
these visions, has a deep secret which it will not disclose. It 
is good that a man should thus be made to feel in his heart 
how small a part of him his head is—that the Scientific 
Understanding should be reminded that it is not the Reason— 
the Part, that it is not the Whole Man. Herein chiefly 
lies the present value of Myth (or of its equivalent, Poetry, 
Music, or whatever else) for civilised man. 
r The stories which the primitive inhabitants of the dream- 
world love to tell one another are always about the wonderful 
adventures and doings of people and animals. ‘Av@peawercyia 
} iption- ofthese 
atoriea, The adventures and doings happened “Once upon a 
time ”—*“ Long ago ”"——“ Somewhere, not here ”’—-that is preface 
enough for the most improbable story,— it receives belief ormake- 
believe simply because it is very interesting—becauge the animals 
speak and behave like people, and everything else happens 
topsy-turvy in a wonderful manner, and there is no lack of 
bloodshed and indecency. If the story is not “ very interesting,” 
«.e. not marvellous, gruesome, indecent, it does not carry belief 
(_ or make-believe, and is not interesting at all. The attitude of 
make-believe, which I have mentioned, is worth the careful 
attention of the psychologist. This is not the place to analyse 
it? I will only say that it seems to me likely that it is very 
- often the attitude of the primitive story-teller and his audience. 
The story may be very interesting to its teller and audience 
without being believed. This is as true, I take it, of a grotesque 
Zulu tale as of a modern novel written with due regard to 
probability or a jeu d’esprit like Alice in Wonderland. But if 
the story is very interesting, there will always be make-believe 


1 I hope that I may be pardoned for introducing two words which are not in 
Liddell and Scott, but seem to be justified, in thesense in which I use them, by 
Aristotle’s dy@pwrodéyos (£. N. iv. 8. 81)=*‘ fond of personal talk.” 

* Coleridge, referring to Lyrical Ballads, speaks of ‘‘ that willing suspension 
of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.” 
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at least, and often serious, deliberate make-believe. It is in ~) 
the spirit of this serious make-believe that not only the little 
girl talks about her dolls, but we ourselves read our Dante, or 
make pilgrimages to places associated with the events of great 
fiction. The adventures of Robinson Crusoe and the journey 
of Dr. Johnson are followed with little difference in our sense 
of actuality. The topography of the Inferno and that of the 
Roman Forum are approached i in much the same spirit by the 
interested student in each case. These instances from civilised 
experience may serve to show how vague the line must be 
dividing belief from make-believe in the mind of primitive man 
with his turbulent feelings and vivid imagination controlled by 
no uniform standard of ascertained fact." His tendency is to 
believe whatever he tells and is told. That he sometimes stops y 
short of belief at make-believe is, after all, a small matter. At 
any rate, we may be sure that Nature in ature in this case, as in all 
other cases, does nothin g that iS superfiuous—ovder qouet 
mreplepyoy | ovse pdrny % vows. If make-believe serve Nature's 
“ purpose” as well as belief, which is more difficult, she will 
take care that her protégé stops at make-believe Certain 
stories, we assume, have to be wonderful or horrid up to a 
certain pitch, in order to give full expression and relief to 
feeling and imagination at a certain stage of development ; 
and the belief without which these necessary stories could not 
mnaintain themselves at all, we further assume, will be that 
which comes easiest, t.c. make-believe. 

It is plain that in proportion as stories are more 
extravagantly wonderful or horrid, the more likely is make- 
believe to be the attitude of tellers and hearers; and that, where 
this is the attitude, stories are likely to go on becoming more 
and more extravagantly wonderful or horrid. 

This is one tendency which, however, is met by another. 
When a wonderful story is often told and becomes very 
familiar, it comes to be believed more seriously ; and, in propor- | 
tion as it is believed more seriously, it tends to disembarrass itself 
more and more of the wilder improbabilities which pleased when 
the attitude towards it was still that of make-believe. An im- 


1 Professor Tylor (Primitive Culture, i. 284) describes ‘‘a usual state of the 
ation among ancient and savage peoples” as ‘‘intermediate between the 
itions of a hea thy prosaic modern citizen and a raving fanatic or a patient 

ine a fever-ward.” 
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promptu story full of extravagant improbability and, it may be, 
of revolting indecency is told about some one. When and if that 
some one afterwards comes to be regarded, it may be on the sole 
authority of this story itself, as a hero or god of the race, those 
who revere him become ashamed of the old story about him. 
They rationalise and moralise it, either leaving out the improb- 
abilities and indecencies, and retaining the parts that are probable 
and proper; or allegorising it,z.c. showing that the improbabilities 
and indecencies are not to be regarded as historical facts, but to 
be interpreted as figures of some philosophic or scientific or 
religious doctrine favoured by the interpreters. Thus make- 
believe accumulates material for the “ higher criticism.” 

"AvOpwroroyia cat Zporoyla— “ about people and animals ” 
—is a sufficient account of what story-telling always is and 
why it is interesting. 

1. Sometimes the story is about adventures and doings 
which happened once upon a time, and left no results to en- 
hance the interest which belongs to it intrinsically as a story 
about people and animals. Such a story may be called 
“Simply Anthropological and Zoological.” 


A very large elephant came and said, ‘ Whose are those re- 
markably beautiful children?” The child replied, ‘ Unanana- 
bosele’s.” The elephant asked a second time, ‘‘ Whose are those 
remarkably beautiful children?” The child replied, ‘‘ Unanana- 
bosele’s.” The elephant said, “She built in the road on purpose, 
trusting to self-confidence and superior power.” He swallowed 
them both, and left the little child. The elephant then went 
away. 
In the afternoon the mother came and said, ‘Where are the 
children?” The little girl said, “They have been taken away by 
an elephant with one tusk.” Unanana-bosele said, ‘Where did 
he put them?” The little girl replied, ‘He atethem.” Unanana- 
bosele said, ‘Are they dead?” The little girl replied, “No, I 
do not know.” 

They retired to rest. In the morning she ground much maize, 
and put it into a large pot with amasi, and set out, carrying a 
knife in her hand. She came to the place where there was an 
antelope ; she said, ‘‘ Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant 
which has eaten my children; she has one tusk.” The antelope 
said, “ You will go till you come toa place where the trees are 
very high and where the stones are white.” She went on. 

She came to the place where was the leopard; she said 
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** Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant which has eaten 
my children.” The leopard replied, ‘“ You will go on and on, and 
come to the place where the trees are high and where the stones 
are white.” 

She went on, passing all animals, all saying the same. When 
she was still at a great distance she saw some very high trees, and 
white stones below them. She saw the elephant lying under the 
trees. She went on; when she came to the elephant she stood 
still and said, “Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant 
which has eaten my children.” The elephant replied, “You will 
go on and on, and come to where the trees are high and where the 
stones are white.” The woman merely stood still, and asked again 
saying, “‘ Mother, mother, point out for me the elephant which has 
eaten my children.” The elephant again told her just to pass 
onward. But the woman, seeing that it was the very elephant she 
was seeking, and that she was deceiving her by telling her to go 
forward, said a third time, “ Mother, mother, point out for me the 
elephant which has eaten my children.” 

The elephant seized her and swallowed her too. When she 
reached the elephant’s stomach, she saw large forests, and great 
rivers, and many high lands; on one side there were many rocks ; 
and there were many people who had built their villages there ; 
and many dogs and many cattle; all was there inside the 
elephant ; she saw, too, her own children sitting there. She gave 
them amasi, and asked them what they ate before she came. They 
said, ‘We have eaten nothing, we merely lay down.” She said, 
““Why did you not roast this flesh?” They said, “If we eat this 
beast, will it not kill us?” Shesaid, “No; it will itself die; you 
will not die.” She kindled a great fire. She cut the liver, and 
roasted it and ate with her children. They cut also the flesh and 
roasted and ate. 

All the people which were there wondered, saying, ‘“‘Oh, forsooth, 
are they eating, whilst we have remained without eating any- 
thing?” The woman said, “ Yes, yes. The elephant can be eaten.” 
All the people cut and ate. 

And the elephant told the other beasta, saying, ‘“ From the time 
I swallowed the woman I have been ill; there has been a pain in 
my stomach.” The other animals said, “It may be, O chief, it 
arises because there are now so many people in your stomach.” 
And it came to pass after a long time that the elephant died. The 
woman divided the elephant with a knife, cutting through a rib 
with an axe. A cow came out and said, ‘“ Moo, moo, we at length 
see the country.” A goat came out and said, “Mey, mey, at 
length we see the country.” <A dog came out and said, “ At length 
we see the country.” And the people came out laughing and 
saying, “ At length we see the country.” They made the woman 
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presents; some gave her cattle, some goats, and some sheep. 
She set out with her children, being very rich. She went home 
rejoicing because she had come back with her children. On her 
arrival her little girl was there; she rejoiced, because she was 
thinking that her mother was dead.! 


2. Sometimes the story is about doings and adventures 
which produced interesting results which remain, and are 
explained by means of these doings and adventures—as when 
the shape of a hill is explained by the action of some giant or 
wizard—* He cleft the Eildon Hills in three.” This is the 
Aetiological Story. It is not only interesting as a piece of 
simple anthropology,—every story must have that intrinsic 
interest,—but it satisfies what may be called the “scientific 
curiosity ’—the desire to know the causes of things. It sets 
forth the cause. 

To the class of Aetiological Stories belong those myths in 


which the creation of the heavens and earth as one whole 


ene es Ch art 





is set _forth—the so-called Cosmological Myths; also myths 
which set forth the creation of man, and the origin of his 
faculties and virtues; also Foundation Myths describing the 
origin of society and of particular nations and cities, as well 
as myths describing the invention of the arts and their 
instruments; and myths—a large and important section— 
explaining the origin of ritual practices—the so-called Cultus 
Myths; and lastly, myths explaining topographical features 
and the peculiarities of animals and plants. 

The “scientific” curiosity which inspires these Aetio- 
logical Stories is not idle. Curiosity, indeed, is never idle. 
“To know the cause” is matter of much practical concern 
to the savage as well as to the civilised man. If one knows 
the cause one can control the effect. For example, to heal a 
wound made by iron one must know the story of the origin of 
iron. That story duly recited becomes the charm which will 
heal the wound.2 Many Aetiological Myths doubtless have 
their rise in the practice of magie. 

Let me illustrate the Aetiological Myth by giving examples 
of its principal varieties, beginning with a Cosmological Myth 





oes Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus, Callaway, 1868, vol. i. 
pp. 332 ff. 
* See infra, pp. 204 ff., where the Finnish Story of the Origin of Iron is given. 
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—the “Story of the Children of Heaven and Earth,” written 
down by Sir George Grey among the Maoris.! 


From Rangi, the Heaven, and Papa, the Earth, it is said, sprang 
all men and things; but sky and earth clave together, and darkness 
rested upon them and the beings they had begotten, till at last 
their children took counsel whether they should rend apart their 
parents or slay them. Then Tane-mahuta, father of forests, said 
to his five great brethren, “It is better to rend them apart, and 
let the heaven stand far above us, and the earth lie under our 
feet. Let the sky become as a stranger to us, but the earth 
remain close to us as our nursing mother.” So Rongo-ma-tane, 
god and father of the cultivated food of man, rose and strove to 
separate the heaven and the earth; he struggled, but in vain; and 
vain, too, were the efforts of Tangaroa, father of fish and reptiles, 
and of Haumiatikitiki, father of wild-growing food, and of Tu- 
matauenga, god and father of fierce men. Then slow uprises 
Tane-mahuta, god and father of forests, and wrestles with his 
parents, striving to part them with his hands and arms. ‘Lo, he 
pauses ; his head is now firmly planted on his mother the earth, 
his feet he raises up and reste against his father the skies, he 
strains his back and limbs with mighty effort. Now are rent 
apart Rangi and Papa, and with cries and groans of woe they 
shriek aloud. . . . But Tane-mahuta pauses not; far, far beneath 
him he presses down the earth ; far, far above him he thrusts up 
the sky.” But Tawhiri-ma-tea, father of winds and storms, had 
never consented that his mother should be torn from her lord, and 
now there arose in his breast a fierce desire to war against his 
brethren. So the Storm-god rose and followed his father to the 
realms above, hurrying to the sheltered hollows of the boundless 
skies, to hide and cling and nestle there. Then came forth his 
progeny, the mighty winds, the fierce equalls, the clouds dense, 
dark, fiery, wildly drifting, wildly bursting; and in the midst 
their father rushed upon his foe. Tane-mahuta and his giant 
forests stood unconscious and unsuspecting when the raging 
hurricane burst on them, snapping the mighty trees across, leaving 
trunks and branches rent and torn upon the ground for the insect 
and the grub to prey on. Then the father of storms swooped 
down to lash the waters into billows whose summits rose like 
cliffs, till Tangaroa, god of ocean and father of all that dwell 
therein, fled affrighted through his seas. His children, Ika-tere, 
the father of fish, and Tu-te-wehiwehi, the father of reptiles, 


1] give this myth as it is quoted from Grey’s Polynesian Mythology (p. 1, 
ff.) by Prof. Tylor (Prim. Cult. i. 290 ff.). Mr A. Lang compares this myth, 
and others like it found in India and China, with the Greek myth of the mutila- 
tion of Uranus by Cronus (Custom and Myth, ‘‘The Myth of Cronus ”). 
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sought where they might escape for safety; the father of fish 
cried, ‘“‘ Ho, ho, let us all escape to the sea;” but the father of 
reptiles shouted in answer, “Nay, nay, let us rather fly inland,” 
and so these creatures separated, for while the fish fled into the 
sea, the reptiles sought safety in the forests and scrubs. But the 
sea-god Tangaroa, furious that his children the reptiles should 
have deserted him, has ever since waged war on his brother Tane, 
who gave them shelter in his woods. Tane attacks him in 
return, supplying the offepring of his brother Tu-matauenga, 
father of fierce men, with canoes and spears and fish-hooks made 
from his trees, and with nets woven from his fibrous plants, that 
they may destroy withal the fish, the Sea-god’s children; and 
the Sea-god turns in wrath upon the Forest-god, overwhelms his 
canoes with the surges of the sea, sweeps with floods his trees and 
houses into the boundless ocean. Next the god of storms pushed on 
to attack his brothers, the gods and progenitors of the tilled field 
and the wild; but Papa, the Earth, caught them up and hid them, 
and so safely were these her children concealed by their mother 
that the Storm-god sought for them in vain. So he fell upon the 
last of his brothers, the father of fierce men, but him he could not 
even shake, though he put forth all his strength. What cared 
Tu-matauenga for his brother’s wrath? He it was who had 
planned the destruction of their parents, and had shown himself 
brave and fierce in war; his brethren had yielded before the 
tremendous onset of the Storm-god and his progeny ; the Forest- 
god and his offspring had been broken and torn in pieces; the 
Sea-god and his children had fled to the depths of the ocean or 
the recesses of the shore; the gods of food had been in safe 
hiding; but man still stood erect and unshaken upon the 
bosom of his mother Earth, and at last the hearts of the 
Heaven and the Storm became tranquil, and their passion was 
assuaged. 

But now Tu-matauenga, father of fierce men, took thought how 
he might be avenged upon his brethren who had left him unaided 
to stand against the god of storms. He twisted nooses of the 
leaves of the whanake tree, and the birds and beasts, children 
of Tane the Forest-god, fell before him; he netted nets from the 
flax-plant, and dragged ashore the fish, the children of Tangaroa 
the Sea-god; he found in their hiding-place underground the 
children of Rongo-ma-tane, the sweet potato and all cultivated 
food, and the children of Haumia-tikitiki, the fern-root and all wild- 
growing food; he dug them up and let them wither in the sun. 
Yet, though he overcame his four brothers, and they became his 
food, over the fifth he could not prevail, and Tawhiri-ma-tea, the 
Storm-god, still ever attacks him in tempest and hurricane, striving 
to destroy him both by sea and land. It was the bursting forth 
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of the Storm-god’s wrath against his brethren that caused the dry 
land to disappear beneath the waters: the beings of ancient days 
who thus submerged the land were Terrible-rain, Long-continued- 
rain, Fierce-hailstorms, and their progeny were Mist, and Heavy- 
dew, and Light-dew ; and thus but little of the dry land was left 
standing above the sea. Then clear light increased in the world, 
and the beings who had been hidden between Rangi and Papa before 
they were parted now multiplied upon the earth. ‘Up to this 
time the vast Heaven has still ever remained separated from his 
spouse the Earth. Yet their mutual love still continues: the soft 
warm sighs of her loving boeom still ever rise up to him ascending 
from the woody mountains and valleys, and men call these mists ; 
and the vast Heaven, as he mourns through the long nights his 
separation from his beloved, drops frequent tears upon her boeom, 
and men seeing these term them dewdrops.” 


Another important variety of the Aetiological Myth— 
the Cultus Myth—is well illustrated by Grote in the follow- 


ing passage :'+— 


It was the practice to offer to the gods in sacrifice the bones 
of the victim only, enclosed in fat; how did this practice arise ? 
The author of the Hesiodic Theogony has a story which explains 
it.2 Prometheus tricked Zeus into an imprudent choice, at the 
period when the gods and mortal men first came to an arrangement 
about privileges and duties (in Mekéné). Prometheus, the tutelary 
representative of man, divided a large steer into two portions ; 
ou the one side he placed the flesh and guts, folded up in the 
omentum and covered over with the skin; on the other he put the 
bones enveloped in fut. He then invited Zeus to determine which 
of the two portions the gods would prefer to receive from mankind. 
Zeus “with both hands” decided for and took the white fat, but 
was highly incensed on finding that he had got nothing at the bottom 
except the bones. Nevertheless the choice of the gods was now 
irrevocably made; they were not entitled to any portion of the 
sacrificed animal beyond the bones and the white fat; and the 
standing practice is thus plausibly explained. I select this as 
one amongst a thousand instances to illustrate the genesis of 
legend out of religious practices. In the belief of the people, the 
event narrated in the legend was the real producing cause of the 
practice; but when we come to apply a sound criticism, we are 
compelled to treat the event as existing only in its narrative 
legend, and the legend itself as having been, in the greater number 


1 Grote's History of Greece, part i. chap. i. 
3 Hesiod, Theog. 550-557. 


“ad, 
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of cases, engendered by the practice,—thus reversing the supposed 
order of production.! 


Let me complete my illustration of the Aetiological Myth 
by giving the pretty Japanese story which accounts for the 
physiological effect produced by tea :— 

It is Daruna whom legend credits with the origin of tea. 
Before he went off into his present trance he made another effort 
at permanent contemplation, and had failed through falling asleep 
at the end of the ninth year. When he awoke he was so vexed 
at his eyelids for their drooping that he cut them off. No sooner 
had they fallen to the ground than, lo! they took root, sprouted, 
and sent forth leaves. As the old monk looked in wonder, a disciple 
of Buddha appeared and told him to brew the leaves of the new 
shrub and then drink thereof. Daruna plucked the leaves, which 
now all the world knows as tea, did as the vision commanded him 
to do, and has not slept a minute since.” 


3. From the Simply Anthropological Story and from the 
Aetiological Story it is convenient to distinguish a third kind 
of story, the Eschatological Story. Here the teller and his 
audience are not concerned with the adventures and doings of 
people once upon a time, long ago, but with adventures and 
doings which they themselves must take part in after death, 
like all who have gone before them. It is not to mere love 
of “ personal talk” or to mere “scientific curiosity” that the 
Eschatological Story appeals, but to man’s wonder, and fear, 
and hope with regard to death. This seems to make a great 
difference, and to justify us in putting the Eschatological 
Myths in a class by themselves. Where men fear and hope, 
they tend to believe strongly ; and if ritual practice is associ- 
ated with their fear and hope, more strongly. Hence we find 


: that Eschatological Myths as a class have more actuality, 


more consistency and sobriety, and more dignity, than other 


1 The reader who wishes to pursue the subject of the Cultus Myth may consult 
Mias Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. xxvi. ff., where 
be will find a very interesting treatment of the story of the birth of Erichthonios 
‘as an instance of aetiological myth-making of a special kind, of a legend that 
has arisen out of a ritual practice, the original meaning of which had become 
obecured””; also Robertson Smith's Religion of the Semites, pp. 20 ff., where the 
rule is laid down that ‘‘in the study of ancient religions we must begin, not with 
Myth but with ritual and traditional usage”; of. p. 16—‘' The antique religions 
had for the most part no creed; they consisted entirely of institutions and 

ractices.” 
pea The Heart of Japan, by C. L. Brownell (1902), p. 197. 
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myths, in proportion as the belief se is, for these reasons, 
stronger. If make-believe is enough for other myths » Eschato- 
logical Myths demand ger _ genuine belief, and easily get it from 
primitive man. It is in no spirit of make-believe that he 
performs the rites for the departed, which he knows will be 
performed one day for himself, when he shall have gone to the 
other world of which the stories tell. 

It is not always easy to assign a story to its class. The 
cause of something that attracts notice may be found in some- 
thing done by somebody in the course of adventures which 
have already been recounted as being in themselves interest- 
ing. <A story which started as “Simply Anthropological,” 
being told from pure love of dv@pwirodoyia, may be annexed 
by the scientific imagination and become Aetiological, And, 
again, a story which started as Aetiological may easily forget 
its original scientific inspiration and become a piece of simple 
avOparodoyia. Lastly, the interest of Eschatology—of talk 
about man’s latter end—is so peculiar and engrossing that it 
tends to compel into its service Simply Anthropological and 
Aetiological Stories already in existence. The Phaedrus Myth 
may be mentioned as showing this tendency at work. 

We have seen that in form every story of the dream- 
world, to whichever of the three classes it belongs, is anthropo- 
logical and zoological; that it is about the adventures and 
doings of people and animals—men and men-like beasts and —_, \ . 
gods ; and that it is intrinsically interesting as a story, and ,\ 
receives belief, or, at any rate, make-believe. We must now 


add-thatit has no moral—i.c. the teller and his hearers do You nom ne 

think of anything but the story itself. This is the criterion 
of Myth as distinguished from Allegory or Parable: Myth 
has no moral “or other meaning in the minds of those who 
make it, and of those for whom it is made. It is a later age 
which reads other meaning into it, when the improbability 
and indecency of stories told by savage men provoke the 
rationalising work of those who are unwilling to give up the 
stories entirely, but cannot receive them as they stand. The 
stories which seem to need this work most, and on which it is 
most effectually done, are apt to perish under the treatment 
which they receive. Becoming transparent allegories or ful- 
filled prophecies, they cease to be interesting, and are soon 
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forgotten. But there stand out among the myths of the world 
some which rationalism has not been able to destroy or even 
impair. These, we may be sure, were the creations, not of 
ordinary story-tellers, but of “divine poets” and “ inspired 
prophets "—of genius, using, indeed, material supplied by 
ordinary story-tellers, but transforming it in the use’ Such 
myths—chiefly Eschatological Myths, created and originally 
received in the spirit of genuine belief, not of make-believe—— 
yield precious fruit to interpretation. But the interpretation 
of a masterpiece of imagination, to be fruitful, must be 
“ psychological.” The revival, in arfy shape, must be eschewed 
of that now formally discredited method which treated a 
masterpiece of creative imagination as an allegory by which 
the accepted dogma of the day might be supported, or as a 
prediction to be fulfilled, if not already fulfilled, in some 
particular event of history. Fruitful interpretation of a 
masterpiece of creative imagination will consist in showing 
the mind of its maker, and in so placing his creation before 
our own minds by means of some accompaniment or rendering 
—some parallel corroborative appeal to imagination and feeling 
—that it does for us in our age what it did for him in his 
age, making us pause in the midst of our workaday life, as 
he paused in the midst of his, filled 


With admiration and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange. 


The allegorical interpretation of old myths (which were 
made, it is hardly necessary to say, without thought of the 


doctrine got out of them by the interpretation) doubtless sug- 
gested the deliberate making of allegorical tales and parables. 
When their makers are men of genius, these tales are often 
myths as well as allegories and parables. Such are Plato’s 


\_ Cave and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, yhich.I shell- consider 


later-with refexence to this peint.* 
Aesop’s Fables, again, though retaining much of the 


1 ‘¢ We must not be astonished if we come across a dope which surprise us by 
their ingenious direction, or even by their profound philosophy. This is often 
the character of spontaneous products of the human mind. . . . The human 
mind, when it works thus spontaneously, is a philosopher just as the bee is a 
mathematician.” —Reville, Prolégoménes de I’ Histoire des Religions, Eng. Transl. 
by Squire, p. 112. 

- ee ‘nyra, “ Exoursus on Allegory,” pp. 280 ff. 
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‘anthropological and zoological” interest which belongs to 
the African Beast-tale on which they were modelled, were 
doubtless, for the most part, deliberately composed for the 
sake of their morals or applications. 

As the Beast-tale is rewritten “with a purpose ” in Aesop’s 
Fables, so in the moral zoology of Physiologus even “The 
Natural History of Animals” is rewritten and turned into 
allegory. The following, about the Lion, based on Physiologus, 
occurs in a British Museum Bestiary (Codd. Reg. 2 C. xii.) 
quoted by Mann in his instructive work, der Bestiaire Divin 
des Guillaume le Clere (p. 3'7) :— 

“ De natura leonts, bestiarwm seu animaliwm regis. Etenim 
Jacob benedicens filium suum Judam ait (Gen. 49. 9): 
‘Catulus leonis Judas filius meus, quis suscitabit eum?’ 
Fisiologus dicit tres naturales habere leonem. 

“Prima: ambulat in montibus, et si contigerit, ut queratur 
a venatoribus, venit odor venatoris et de cauda sua post tergum 
cooperit vestigia sua quocumque ierit, ut secutus venator per 
vestigia eius non inveniat cubile ejus, et capiat eum. Sic et 
Salvator Noster ‘spiritualis leo de tribu Juda, radix Jesse, 
filius David’ (Apoc. 5. 5), missus a superno patre, cooperuit 
intelligentibus vestigia deitatis sue. Et hoc est: factus est 
cum angelis angelus, cum archangelis archangelus, cum 
thronis thronus, cum potestatibus potestas, donec descendit in 
uterum virginis, ut salvaret hoc quod erraverat humanum 
genus. Ex hoc ignorantes eum ascendentem ad patrem hi 
qui sursum erant angeli, dicebant ad eos qui cum Domino 
ascendebant (Ps. 24. 8 f.): ‘Quis est iste rex glorie?’ 
Responderunt illi: ‘Dominus virtutum ipse est rex glorie.’ 


1 Physiologus, 6 gvovohéyos, is a work, in its original Greek form, compiled at 
Alexandria towards the end of the second century, consisting of chapters, in 
each of which an animal, real or fabulous, (or a precious stone) is first described 
in the manner of natural history (or rather, as {fin that manner), and then pre- 
sented as a of Christian doctrine and life. After being translated into 
Latin, Physiologus spread — the whole West, and versions of it were made 
erie in the vulgar tongues—in Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Old High 
anders Flemish, Icelandic, Provencal, Old French, and Italian. In the East, 

appeared in Syrian, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Slavonic versions. 

After. ae Bible it ~ probably the most popular book throughout the Middle 

eer Deore of ig so-called Bestiaries—are to be found in all the 

ies of See der Bestiaire Divin des Guillaume le Clerc (Franzisische 

Studia 1888), by ny Max Friedr. Mann, pp. 17 ff.; Pitra, Spictlegium Solesmense, 

1856, t. iii. vii. ff; Carus, Gear. d. Zoologia, pp. 108 ff.; and article, 
Physiologua, ey Prot, 3 P.N. Land, in Encyel. B 
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“(Secunda natura.) Cum dormierit, oculi eius vigilant, 
aperti enim sunt, sicut in Canticis Canticorum testatur spon- 
sus dicens (5. 2): ‘Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat.’ 
Etenim corporaliter Dominus meus obdormiens in cruce et 
sepultus, deitas eius vigilabat. ‘Ecce non dormiet qui 
custodit Israel’ (Ps. 121. 4). 

“(Tercia natura.) Cum leena parit catulum, generat eum 
mortuum et custodit eum mortuum tribus diebus, donec 
veniens pater eius die tercio insufflet in faciem ejus et vivi- 
ficet eum. Sic omnipotens pater Dominum Nostrum Jesum 
Christum filium suum tercia die suscitavit a mortuis, dicente 
Jacob (4 Mos. 24. 9): ‘Dormitabit tanquam leo, et sicut 
catulus leonis. Quis suscitabit eum ?’” 

In Physiologus “The Natural History of Animals” has 
@ double character: it is not only a narrative of “ facts,” but, 
at the same time, a divinely appointed, as it were dramatic, 
representation of doctrine for the benefit of man. 

Similarly, “Old Testament History” is regarded by Philo 
and_his school as at once a chronicle of actual events, and a 
great allegorical representation of doctrine in which events 


are figures or symbols of philosophic truthe—and that, in the 
intention of God, not merely in the mind of the interpreter. 


I shall have occasion to return to this strange school of 
allegory; meanwhile the purpose of this introductory refer- 
ence to the subject will be sufficiently served if I quote in 
passing, without comment, a classical passage in which one 
of the great masters of Myth distinguishes between the literal 
and the allegorical or mystical truth of events recorded in 
history. 

In the letter to Kan Grande,’ which is really a preface to 
the Commedia, Dante writes as follows, §§ 7, 8 :-— 

“Ad evidentiam itaque dicendorum, sciendum est quod 
istius operis [the Commedia] non est simplex sensus, immo 
dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium sensuum; nam alius 
sensus est qui habetur per literam, alius est qui habetur per 
significata per literam. | Et primus dicitur literalis, secundus 
vero allegoricus, sive mysticus.\ Qui modus tractandi, ut 

1 Dean Church (Dante and other Essays, p. 108, ed. 1897) refers to this letter 
as one ‘‘ which, if in its present form of Joubtfal authenticity, without any 


question represents Dantes sentiments, and the substance of which is inoor- 
porated in one of the earliest writings on the poem, Boccaccio’s commentary.” 
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melius pateat, potest considerari in his versibus: ‘In exitu 
Israel de Aegypto, domus Jacob de populo barbaro, facta est 
Judaea sanctificatio eius, Israel potestas eius.’ Nam si literam 
solam inspiciamus, significatur nobis exitus filioruam Israel de 
Aegypto, tempore Moysis; si allegoriam, nobis significatur 
nostra redemptio facta per Christum; si moralem sensum, 
significatur nobis conversio animae de luctu et miseria peccati 
ad statum gratiae; si anagogicum, significatur exitus animae 
sanctae ab huius corruptionis servitute ad aeternae Gloriae 
libertatem. Et quamquam isti sensus mystici variis appel- 
lentur nominibus, generaliter omnes dici possunt allegorici, 
quum sint a literali sive historiali diversi. ... His visis, 
manifestum est quod duplex oportet esse subjectum, circa quod 
currant alterni sensus. Et ideo videndum est de subjecto 
haius operis, prout ad literam accipitur; deinde de subjecto, 
prout allegorice sententiatur. Est ergo subjectum totius 
operis, literaliter tantum accepti, ‘status animarum post 
mortem simpliciter sumptus.’ Nam de illo et circa illum 
totius operis versatur processus. Si vero accipiatur opus 
allegorice, subjectum est ‘homo, prout merendo et demerendo 
per arbitrii’ libertatem Justitiae praemianti aut punienti 
obnoxius est.”? 

In the Convivio (ii. 1 and 13) the four “senses” are dis 
tinguished exactly as in the Letter. Of the moral and 
anagogic senses he says (ii. 1, p. 252, 1. 42, Oxf. ed.): “The 
third sense is called moral; it is that which readers ought 
attentively to note, as they go through writings, for their 
own profit and that of their disciples; as it may be noted in 
the Gospel, when Christ went up into the Mount to be 


1 Gebhart (L’ltalie Mystique, pp. 318 ff.), referring to this Letéer, remarks 
that the literal interpretation of the Divina Commedia representa the traditional 
belief of the medieval church, the other interpretations represent Dante's own 
personal religion. M. Gebhart’s analysis of Dante's ‘‘ personal religion ” is very 
instructive : ‘‘ Le dernier mot de sa croyance, cette sr cg du occur’ qu'il a 
nommée dans le Convito, est au vingt-quatriéme chant du Paradis, et cest & 
Seint-Pierre lui-méme qu’il en fait la confession. I] est revenu au symbole trés 
simple de Saint-Paul, foi, l’espérance et l’amour; pour lui comme pour 
ee la foi elle-méme n’est, au fond, que l’espérance, fides sperandarum 

ia rerum. ... Pour lui, le péch ee celui qu'il punit d’un 
mépris écrasant, ce n'est ni l’hérésie, ni l’inc 
dédain méme et la fi altiére des damnés, supérieures & l’enfer ; c’est la vilia, 
le renoncement timide au devoir actif, au dévouement, & la vie, la licheté du 
pape Célestin, 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


ELIE 


ulité, qu'il a montrées, par le - 


\ 


| 
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transfigured, that of the twelve apostles he took with him the 

three; wherein morally we may understand, that in matters 

of the greatest secrecy we ought to have few companions. 
“The fourth sense is called anagogic, that is, above sense ; 


and this is when a writing is expounded spiritually which, 


even in its literal sense, by the matters signified, sets forth 
the high things of glory everlasting: as may be seen in that 
Song of the Prophet which says that in the coming out of the 
people of Israel from Egypt, Judah was made holy and free. 


| Which, although it is plainly true according to the letter, is 


not less true as understood spiritually: that is, the Soul, in 
coming out from sin, is made holy and free.” 

The rest of the chapter (Conw. ii. 1) dwells on the point, 
which Dante evidently considers of great importance, that the 
literal sense must always be understood before we go on to 

k out the other senses. The reversal of this order is, indeed, 
ampossible, for the other senses are contained in the literal 
sense, which is their envelope; and besides, the literal sense 
is “ better known to us,” as the Philosopher says in the First 
Book of the Physics; and not to begin with it would be 
trrational—contrary to the natural order. 


3. Piato’s MYTHS DISTINGUISHED FROM ALLEGORIES. To 
WHAT EXPERIENCE, OR “ PART OF THE SOUL,” DOES THE 
PLATONIC MYTH APPEAL ? 


Plato, we know from the Republic! and Phaedrus? 
deprecated the allegorical interpretation of Myths, and his own 
Myths, we assume, are not to be taken as allegories; \but 


rather as representing, in the action of the Platonic Drama, 
natural products of that dream-world consciousness which 
encompasses the field of ordinary wide-awake consciousness in 
educated minds as well as in the minds of children and 
primitive men. 


In appealing to the dream-world consciousness of his 


readers by a brilliant literary representation of its natural 
products—those stories which primitive men cannot leave un- 


1 Rep. 378 p. 
® Phaedrus, 229 B-x, and see infra, pp. 231 ff. 
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told, and philosophers love to hear well tolk!—Plato appeals 
to an experience which is more solid than one might infer 


from the mere content of the pvGoroyla in which it finds expres- 
sion. He appeals to that major part of man’s nature which is 


not articulate and logical, but feels, and wills, and acts—to that 
part which cannot explain what a thing is, or how it happens, 
but feels that the thing is good or bad, and expresses itself, 
not scientifically in “existential” or “theoretic judgments,” 
but practically in “value-judgments”—or rather“ value-feelings.” 
Man was, with the brute, practical, and had struck the roots 
of his being deep into the world of reality, ages before he 
began to be scientific, and to think about the “values” which 
he felt. And long before he began to think about the “values” 
which he felt, feeling had taken into its service his imagination 
with its whole apparatus of phantasms—waking dreams and 
sleep-dreams—and made them its exponents. In appealing, 


through the recital of dreams, to that major part of us which 
feels “ values,” which wills and ects, Plato indeed down 


to the bedrock of human nature., At that depth man is more 
at one with Universal Nature—more in her secret, as it were 
~—than he is at the level of his “higher” faculties, where he 
lives in a conceptual world of his own making which he is 
always endeavouring to“ think.” And after all, however high 


he may rise as “thinker,” it is only of “values” that he: 


genuinely thinks; and the ground of all “ values "—the Value 
of Infe ttself—was apprehended before the dawn of thinking, 
and is still apprehended independently of thinking. It is 
good, Plato will have us believe, to appeal sometimes from the 
world of the senses and scientific understanding, which is “ too 
much with us,” to this deep-lying part of human nature, as to 


an oracle. The responses of the oracle are not given in. 


articulate language which the scientific understanding can 
interpret; they come as dreams, and must be received as 
dreams, without thought of doctrinal interpretation; Their 
ultimate meaning is the “feeling” which fills us in beholding 
them ; and when we wake from them, we see our daily concerns 
and all things temporal with purged eyes. 

CThis effect which Plato produces by the Myth in the 
Dialogue is, it is hardly necessary to say, produced, in various 

26 gsréuvOos dirédcodss rds dorw.—Arist. Met. A 2, 982 b 18. 
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degrees, by Nature herself, without the aid of literary or other 
art..| The sense of “might, majesty and dominion” which 
comes over us as we look into the depths of the starry sky,’ 
the sense of our own short time passing, passing, with which 
we see the lilacs bloom again—these, and many like them, are 
natural experiences which closely resemble the effect produced 
in the reader's mind by Plato’s art. When these natural 
moods are experienced, we feel “That which was, and is, and 
ever shall be” overshadowing us; and familiar thinge—the 
stars, and the lilac bloom—become. _suddenly strange and 
wonderful, for our eyes are opened to see that they declare its 
presence. It is such moods of feeling in his cultivated reader 
that Plato induces, satisfies, and regulates, by Myths which set 
forth God, Soul, and Cosmos, in vision. 

The essential charm of these Myths is that of Poetry 
generally, whether the theme of a poem be expressly eschato- 
logical and religious, like that of the Divina Commedia, or of 
some other kind, for example, like that of the Fatry Queene, 
or_ like that of a love song. The essential charm of all 


f Poetry, for the sake of which in the last resort it exists, lies 


in its power of inducing, satisfying, and regulating what may 
be called Transcendental Feeling, especially that form of 
nsecendental Feeling which manifests itself as solemn sense 

f Timeless Being—of “That which was, and is, and ever shall 
, overshadowing us with its presence. Where this power 


fis absent from a piece—be it an epic, or a lyric, or a play, or 


a poem of observation and reflection—there is no Poetry; only, 
at best, readable verse,—an exhibition of wit and worldly 
wisdom, of interesting “anthropology,” of pleasing sound,—all 
either helpful or necessary, in their several places, for the 
roduction of the miliew in which poetic effect is felt, but 


Pp 
{ pone of them forming part of that effect itself. Sometimes 


the power of calling up Transcendental Feeling seems to be 
exercised at no point or points which can be definitely indicated 
in the course of a poem; this is notably the case where the 
form of the poem is dramatic, 7.c. where all turns on our 
grasping “ one complete action.” Sometimes “a lonely word ” 


1 Coleridge says (Anima Poetae, from af eran note-books of S, T. Coleridge; 
edited by E. H. Coleridge, 1895 ; p. 125), ‘" Deep sky is, of all visual impressions, 
the nearest akin to a feeling. it is more a feeling than a sight, or rather, it is 
the melting away and entire union of feeling and sight |” 
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makes the great difference. At any rate, elaborate dream- | 
consciousness apparatus, such as we find employed in the 
Platonic Myths, in the Divina Commedia, and in poems like 
Endymion and Hyperion, is not essential to the full exercise 
of the power of Poetry. Some common scene is simply 
pictured for the mind’s eye; some place haunted by memories 
and emotions is pictured for the heart; a face declaring some 
mood is framed in circumstances which match it and its mood; 
some fantasia of sound or colour fills eye or ear; some sudden 
stroke of personification amazes us; there is perhaps nothing 
more than the turn of a phrase or the use of a word or the 
falling of a cadence—and straightway all is done that the 
most elaborate and sustained employment of mythological 
apparatus could do—we are away in the dream-world; and 
when we presently return, we are haunted by the feeling that 
we have “seen the mysteries "—by that Transcendental Feeling 
which Dante finds language to express in the twenty-fifth 
sonnet of the Vita Nuova, and in the last canto of the 
Paradtso :-— 
O abbondante grazia, ond’ io presunsi 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce eterna 
Tanto, che la veduta vi consunsi ! 
Nel suo profondo vidi che s’ interna, 
Legato con amore in un volume, 
Cid che per |’ universo si squaderna ; 
Sustanzia ed accidenti e lor costume, 
Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 
Che cid ch’ io dico 6 un semplice lume. 
La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch’ io vidi, perché pit di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo. 
Un punto solo m’ 8 maggior letargo, 
Che venticinque secoli alla impresa, 
Che fe’ Nettuno ammirar !’ ombra d’ Argo.” 


~~” 
Let me give some examples from the Poets of their } 


employment of the means which I have just now mentioned. 


A common scene 18 simply pictured for the mind's eye :— 


Sole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played 
With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 





1 See infra, p. 88, where this sonnet is quoted. 
2 Paradiso, xxxiii. 82-9. 
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Wafted o’er sullen moas and craggy mound— 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seem’d to upbraid 

The sun in heaven !—but now, to form a shade 
For thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

Mid sheltering pines, this cottage rude and grey ; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelesaly watched, sport through the summer day, 
Thy pleased associates :—light as endless May 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 


Sometimes, again, the scene is pictured for the heart rather 
than for the eye—we look upon a place haunted, for the Poet, 
and after him for ourselves, by memories and emotions :— 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row ! 

So they row’d, andjthere we landed—“ O venusta Sirmio !” 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that “ Ave atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
‘“‘Frater Ave atque Vale ”—as we wanderd to and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio ! 


Again, 1t 1s a face that we see declaring some mood, and 
framed in circumstances which match rt and its mood :— 


At eve a dry cicala sung, 
There came a sound as of the sea ; 
Backward the lattice-blind she flung, 
And lean’d upon the balcony. 
There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Hesper glitter’d on her tears, 
And deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 


Again, some fantasia of sound or light fills ear or eye,— 
of sound, like this :— 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
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And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


Or hike this :— 


The silver eounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the Water's fall : 
The Water's fall with difference discrete, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the Wind did call: 
The gentle warbling Wind low answeréd to all. 


Of sound and light together, like this :— 


A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted : 

And poised therein a bird so bold— 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst ! 


And thus he sang: “ Adieu ! adieu ! 
Love's dreams prove seldom true. 
The blossoms, they make no delay : 
The sparkling dewdrope will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 
We must away ; 
Far, far away ! 
To-day ! to-day !” 


Again, it 13 some stroke of personification that fills us with 
amazement—-where we thought that Nature was most solitary, 
see! some one 1s present ! 


| The nightingale, up-perched high, 

And cloister’d among cool and bunched leavee— 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 


Or, it may be, the presence is that of Great Nature herself— 
and she feels what we feel, and knows what we know :— 


O fair is Love's firat hope to gentle mind ! 

As Eve’s first star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping ; 
And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind, 

O’er willowy meads and shadowed waters creeping, 
And Ceres’ golden fields ;—the sultry hind 

Meets it with brow uplift, and stays his reaping. 
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Lastly, 2¢ 1s perhaps but the turn of a phrase or the fall of 
a cadence that touches the heart :-— 


I heard a linnet courting 
His lady in the spring ; 
His mates were idly sporting, 
Nor stayed to hear him sing 
His song of love :— 
I fear my speech distorting 
His tender love. 


So much by way of illustrating poetic effect produced, as 
only the inspired poet knows how to produce it, by very 
simple means. I venture to ask the student of Plato to 
believe with me that the effect produced, in the passages just 
quoted, by these simple means, does not differ in kind from 
that produced by the use of elaborate apparatus in the Myths 
with which this work is concerned. The effect is always the 
induction of the dream-consciousness, with its atmosphere of 
solemn feeling spreading out into the waking consciousness 

| which follows. 

It will be well, however, not to confine ourselves to the 
examples given, but to quote some other examples from 
Poetry, in which this effect is produced in a way more closely 
parallel to that in which it is produced in the Platonic Myths. 
I will therefore ask the reader to submit himself to an experi- 
ment: first, to take the three following passages — all 

| relating to Death—and carefully reading and re-reading them, 
allow the effect of them to grow upon him; and then, turning 
to Plato's Eschatological Myths in the Phaedo, Gorgias, and 
Republic, and reading them in the same way, to ask himself 
whether or no he has had a foretaste of their effect in the 
effect produced by these other pieces. I venture to think 
that the more we habituate ourselves to the influence of the 
Poets the better are we likely to receive the message of the 
Prophets. 
Deh peregrini,! che pensosi andate 
Forse di cosa che non v 4 presente, 
Venite voi di si lontana gente, 
Come alla vista voi ne dimostrate ? 
Che non piangete, quando voi pasate 


1 La Vita Nuova, § 41, Sonetto 24. 
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Per lo suo mezzo Ja citté dolente, 

Come quelle persone, che neente 

Par che intendesser la sua gravitate. 
Se voi restate, per volerla udire, 

Certo lo core ne’ sospir mi dice, 

Che lagrimando n’ uscirete pui. 
Ella ha perduta la sua Beatrice ; 

E le parole, ch’ uom di lei pud dire, 

Hanno virti di far piangere altrui. 


To that high Capital, where Kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came: and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal—Come away ! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill 


He will awake no more—oh, never more ! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 

Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 


Oh, weep for Adonais !—The quick Dreams, 
The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 
Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 
But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 


And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries: 
“Qur love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.” 





1 Shelley, Adonais. 
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Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! 
She knew not ’twas her own; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another clipt her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 


Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 
That mouth whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music: the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips ; 
And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipee. 


And others came,—Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp ;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


All he had loved and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew around, sobbing in their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountaina, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lipa, more dear 
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Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 


* * * * * + 


+ * * * + # 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief iteelf be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 


* * * *® * * 


* * * * * ® 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not aleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
"Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings—We decay 
Like corpees in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


He has outacared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparklees ashes load an unlamented urn. 


* * * * * & 


* * * ® ® * 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itaelf where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
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Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 

Lifta a young heart above ita mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought, 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved : 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,” they cry ; 
‘Tt was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 
Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng !” 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d,! 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in the west, 

_ And thought of him I love. 





1 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Memories of President Lincoln). 
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From this bush in the dooryard, 
With delicate-colour’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break. 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a eong— 


* * * * * * * 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life. 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep'd from 
the ground, spotting the grey débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless 


grass, 

Passing the yellow-speard wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpee to where it shall rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags, with the cities drap’d in black, 
With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women 


standing, 
* * * * * * & 
* * * * * * *® 


With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the 
bared heads, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 


I give you my sprig of lilac. 
* * * * * ® 2 


Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 
I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me, 
The star, my departing comrade, holds and detains me. 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I lowd? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone ? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 
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Sea-winds blown from East and West, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, ... 
on the prairies meeting . 

With these and the breath of my aint: 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 

Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird, 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


O liquid and free and tender ! 

O wild and loose to my soul—O wondrous singer ! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but will soon depart), 

Yet the lilac with the mastering odour holds me. 

With the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still 


And the singer so shy to the rest received me, 

The grey-brown bird I know receiv'd us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 
* * * * * * * 
® * * * * @ * 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come, lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Dark mother always ghding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome 7 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above ali, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 
Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings for thee, 
And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are fitting, 
And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful nighti— 
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The night sn silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-vetl'd death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and mnking waves, over the myriad fields and the pratries 
wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death. 


The conclusion which follows, as it seems to me, from 
examination of what one experiences in perusing great Poetry 
—of which the three widely dissimilar pieces which I have 
quoted at length are eminent examples—is that the essentia 


charm of Poetry—that for the sake of which, in the last 
resort, it exists—lies in its power of inducing, in certain care- 
fully chosen circumstances, that mode of Transcendental 
Feeling which is experienced as solemn sense of the over- 
shadowing presence of “ That which was, and is, and ever shall 
be.” \The Poet, always by means of Representations—images, 
pspnpara—products of the dream-consciousness in himself, 
and often with the aid of Rhythm and Melody which call up 
certain shadowy Feelings, strange, in their shadowy form, to 
ordinary consciousness, induces in his patient the dream-con- 
sciousness in which such Representations and Feelings are at 
home. But the dream-consciousness induced in the patient 
by thfe imagery and melody of the Poet lasts only for a 
moment. The effect of even the most sustained Poetry is a 
succession of occasional lapses into the state of dream-con- 
sciousness, each one of which occurs suddenly and lasts but 
for a moment, in the midst of an otherwise continuous 
waking consciousness which is concerned, in a matter-of-fact 
way, with “what the poem is about,” and “how the poet 
manages his theme,” and a hundred other things. It 1s at 
the moment of waking from one of these lapses into the 
dream-world that the solemn sense of the immediate presence 
of “That which was, and is, and ever shall be” is experienced 
—at the moment when one sees, in the world of wide-awake 
consciousness, the image, or hears the melody, which one saw 
or heard only a moment ago—or, was it not ages ago ?—in 


the dream-world :— 
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Un punto solo m’ é maggior letargo, 
Che venticinque secoli alla impresa, 
Che fe’ Nettuno ammirar |’ ombra d’ Argo. 


It is thus, as these sudden lapses, each followed immediately 
by waking and amazement, succeed one another, it may be, at 
long intervals, in a poem, that the power of its Poetry grows 
upon us. It is essential to our experiencing the power of 
Poetry that there should be intervals, gnd intervals of con- 
siderable length, between the lapses. Cie sense of having 
seen or heard things belonging to a wofld in which “ Time is 
not” needs for its immediate realisation the presence, in the 
world of waking consciousness, of things which shall “ remind ” 
us of the things of that other world in which “Time is not” 
—without such things to “remind” us, there would be no 
“recollection” of our visit to the world in which “Time is 
not.” The poet's image, therefore, which began by throwing 
us into the dream-state, must persist in the state of waking 
consciousness to which we are now returned, and there, as we 
look at it in the light of common day, amaze us by its “ resem- 
blance” to an archetype seen in the world in which “Time 
is not.” And its persistence in the world of waking con- 
sciousness can be guaranteed only by a more or less wide 
context addressed to our ordinary faculties—to the senses and 
understanding—and to our ordinary sentiments. Over this 
matter-of-fact context, however, the amazement produced in 
us when we perceive that the image, or other product of the 
Poet's dream-consciousness, which just now set us, too, 
a-dreaming, is double—is something both in the world without 
Time, and in this temporal world—casts a glamour for a 
while. Then the glamour fades away, and we find ourselves 
accompanying the Poet through the every-day world; and it 
may be in accordance with the secret scheme which he is 
carrying out that we are kept in this every-day world for 
a long while, in order that we may be taken the more by 
surprise when suddenly, as we journey, the light from heaven 


shines round about us. “Whatever specific import,” says - 


3 


Coleridge,’ “ we attach to the word poetry, there will be found 
involved in it, as a necessary consequence, that a poem of any 
length neither can be, nor ought to be, all poetry.” 


1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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The chief end of Poetry, then, is to induce Transcendental _ 
Feeling—experienced as solemn sense of the immediate pre- 
sence of “That which was, and is, and ever shall be ”—in the 
Poet’s patient, by throwing him suddenly, for a moment, into 
the state of dream-consciousness, out of a waking conscious- 
ness which the Poet supplies with objects of interest; the 
sudden lapse being effected in the patient by the commnnica- 
tion to him of images and other products of the Poet’s dream- 
consciousness, through the medium of language generally, but 
not always, distinguished from that of ordinary communication ; 
by rhythm and melody. erat 

But the same result—the induction of the same form of 
Transcendental Feeling—is produced, not only by the means 
which the Poet employs,—dream-imagery communicated by 
language generally, but not necessarily, rhythmic and 
melodious,—but also by different artistic means—pby the 
means which the Painter and the Musician respectively 
employ ; indeed—and this seems to me to be a matter of first- 
rate importance for the Theory of Poetry— it is sometimes | 
produced by mere Nature herself without the aid of any art, 
and by events as they happen in one’s life, and, above all, by 
scenes and situations and persons remembered out of the days ~ 
of childhood and youth. “We are always dreaming,” Renan 
(I think) says somewhere, “of faces we knew when we were 
eighteen.” In this connection let me ask the reader to 
consider Wordsworth’s lines beginning— 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander— 


. It seems to me that the mere scene described in these lines— 


a scene to which it would not be difficult to find parallels in 
any one’s experience—is, entirely apart from the language in 
which it is described, and simply as a picture in the mind of 
the person who remembers it, and in the minds of those to 
whom he describes it, the miltew in which true poetic effect 
is experienced. As I write this, I can hardly recall a line 
of Wordsworth’s description ; but the picture which the read- 
ing of his description has left in my mind is distinct; and 
it is in dwelling on the picture that I feel the poetic effect— 
as it was, I am convinced, in dwelling on the picture, before 
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he composed a line of the poem, that the poet himself ex- 

perienced the feeling which he has communicated to me. 

And the re-reading of such a poem is more likely to impair 

than to enhance the feeling experienced by one who has once 
\_ for all pictured the scene. 

The more I read and re-read the works of the great poets, 
and the more I study the writings of those who have some 
Theory of Poetry to set forth, the more am I convinced that 
the question What is Poetry ? can be properly answered only 

| if we make What tt does take precedence of How tt does tt. 
The result produced by Poetry—identical, I hold, with that 
produced by the other fine arts, and even sometimes by the 
mere contemplation of Nature and Human Life—is the one 
thing of prime importance to be kept always in view, but is 
too often lost sight of in the examination of the means by 
which Poetry produces it, as distinguished from those by 
which, say, Painting produces it. Much that is now being 
written on the Theory of Poetry leaves one with the impres- 
sion that the writers regard the end of Poetry as something 
sui generis—in fact, something not to be distinguished from 
the employment of technique peculiar to Poetry among the 
fine arts.| I shall return to this point afterwards. 

In making the essential charm of Poetry—that for the 
sake of which, in the last resort, it exists—lie in its power 
of inducing, in certain carefully chosen circumstances, and so 
of regulating, Transcendental Feeling experienced as solemn 
sense of “That which was, and is, and ever shall be” over- 
shadowing us with its presence, I must pot be taken to mean 
that there is no Poetry where this senbe is not induced as 
a distinct ecstatic experience. Great ose. just in those 
places where it is at its very greatest, indeed shows i 
peculiar power not otherwise than by inducing such distinct 
ecstatic experience; but generally, poetic effect—not the very 
greatest, but yet indisputably poetic effect—is produced by 
something less—by the presence of this form of Tran- 
scendental Feeling in a merely nascent state-—just a little 
more, and it would be there distinctly; as it is, there is a 


1 Mr. Courthope (Life in Poetry, p. 78) says: ‘‘ Poetry lies in the invention 
of the right metrical form—be it epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric—for the expres- - 
sion of some idea universally interesting to the imagination.” And cf. p. 63. 
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“magic,” as we say, in the picture called up, or the natural 
sentiment aroused, which fills us with wondering surmise— 
of what, we know not. This “magic” may be illustrated 
perhaps most instructively from lyric poetry, and there, from 
the lightest variety of the kind, from the simple love song. 
The pictures and sentiments suggested in the love song, 
regarded in themselves, belong to an experience which seems 
to be, more than any other, realised fully in the present, 
without intrusion of past or future to overcast its blue day 
with shadow. But look at these natural pictures and senti- 
ments not directly, but as reflected in the magic mirror of 
Poetry! They are still radiant in the light of their Present 
—for let us think now only of the happy love song, not of the 
love song which is an elegy—they are still in their happy 
Present ; but they are not of it—they have become something 
“rich and strange.” No words can describe the change which 
they have suffered; it is only to be felt—as in such lines as 
these :— 
Das Madchen. 

Ich hab’ ihn gesehen ! 

Wie ist mir geschehen ? 

O himmlischer Blick ! 

Er kommt mir entgegen : 

Ich weiche verlegen, 

Ich echwanke zurtick. 

Ich irre, ich traume ! 

Ihr Felsen, ihr Baume, 

Verbergt meine Freude, 

Verberget mein Gliick ! 


. Der Jiingling. 
Hier muss ich sie finden ! 
Ich sah sie verschwinden, 
Ihr folgte mein Blick. 
Sie kam mir entgegen ; 
Dann trat sie verlegen 
Und schamroth zuriick. 
Ist ’s Hoffnung, sind ’s Traume ? 
Ihr Felsen, ihr Baume, 
Entdeckt mir die Liebste, 
Entdeckt mir mein Gliick ! 


The magic of such lines as these is due, I cannot doubt, 
to the immediate presence of some great mass of feeling which 


Ona 
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they rouse, and, at the same time, hold in check, behind our 
mere understanding of their literal meaning. The pictures and 


sentiments conjured up, simple and familiar though they are, - 


have yet that about them which I can only compare with the 
mysterious quality of those indifferent things which are so 
carefully noticed, and those trifling thoughts which are so 
seriously dwelt upon, in an hour of great trouble. 

But the Transcendental Feeling which, being pent up 
behind our understanding of their literal meaning, makes the 
magic of such lines, may burst through the iridescent film 
which contains it. We have an example of this in the trans- 
figuration of the Earthly into the Heavenly Beatrice. The 
Transcendental Feeling latent behind our understanding of 
the praise of Beatrice in the earlier sonnets and canzoni of 
the Vita Nuova emerges as a distinct experience when we 
assist at her praise in the Paradiso. Contrast the eleventh 
sonnet of the Vita Nuova with the twenty-fifth, which, with 
its commentary, is a prelude to the Paradiso. The eleventh 
sonnet of the Vita Nuova ends :— 


Aiutatemi, donne, a farle onore. 

Ogni dolcezza, ogni pensiero umile 
Nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente ; 
Ond’ é beato chi prima la vide. 

Quel ch’ ella par quand’ un poco sorride, 
Non si pud dicer, né tener a mente, 
Si é nuovo miracolo gentile. 


Here it is the magic of the lines which is all in all. Now let 
us turn to the twenty-fifth, the last, sonnet of the Vita Nuova, 
and to the words after it ending the book with the promise 
of more worthy praise—more worthy, because offered with a 
deeper sense of the encompassing presence of “That which 
was, and is, and ever shall be ” :— 


Oltre la spera, che pit larga gira, 
Passa il sospiro ch’ esce del mio core : 
Intelligenza nuova, che |’ Amore 
Piangendo mette in lui, pur su lo tira. 
Quand’ egli & giunto la, dov’ el desira, 
Vede una donna, che riceve onore, 
E luce ai, che per lo suo splendore 
Lo peregrino spirito la mira. 
Vedela tal, che, quando il mi ridice, 
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To non lo intendo, si parla sottile 
s Al cor dolente, che lo far parlare. 
So io ch’ el parla di quella gentile, 
Perocché spesso ricorda Beatrice, 
Sicch’ io lo intendo ben, donne mie care. 


“Straightway after this sonnet was writ, there appeared 
unto me a marvellous vision, wherein I beheld things which 
made me determine not to say more concerning this Blessed 
One until I should be able to speak of her more worthily. 
To this end I studied with all diligence, as she knoweth well. 
Wherefore, if it shall be the pleasure of Him through Whom 
all things live that my life endure for some years, I hope to 
say of her that which never before hath been said of woman. 
And then may it please Him Who is Lord of Courtesy that 
my Soul may go to behold the glory of her Lady, to wit, of 
that Blessed Beatrice, who in glory doth gaze upon the face of 
Him Who is blessed for evermore.” 


4. TRANSCENDENTAL FEELING, THE EXPERIENCE TO WHICH THE 
PLATONIC MYTH AND ALL OTHER FORMS OF POETRY 
APPEAL, EXPLAINED GENETICALLY. 


. Transcendental Feeling I would explain genetically (as } 
every mood, whatever its present value may be,—that is 
another matter ——ought to be explained) as an effect produced 
within consciousness (and, in the form in which Poetry is 
chiefly concerned with Transcendental Feeling, within the 
dream-consciousness) by the persistence in us of that primeval 
condition from which we-are sprung, when Life was_still as 
sound asleep as Death, and there was no Time yet. That we 
should fall for a while, now and then, from our waking, time- 
marking life, into the timeless slumber of this primeval life is 
easy to understand; for the principle solely operative in that 
primeval life is indeed the fundamental principle of our 
nature, being that “Vegetative Part of the Soul” which 
made from the first, and still silently makes, the assumption 
on which our whole rational life of conduct and science rests 
—the assumption that Life is worth living. No arguments 
which Reason can bring for, or against, this ultimate truth 
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are relevant; for Reason cannot stir without assuming the 
very thing which these arguments seek to prove or to disprove. 
“Live thy life” is the Categorical Imperative addressed by 
_ Nature to each one of her creatures according to its kind. 
At the bottom of the scale of Life the Imperative is 
[~ obeyed silently, in timeless sleep, as by the trees of the 
: tropical forest :— 


The fair and stately things, 

Impassive as departed kings, 

All still in the wood’s stillness stood, 

And dumb. The rooted multitude 

Nodded and brooded, bloomed and dreamed, 
Unmeaning, undivined. It seemed 

No other art, no hope, they knew, 

Than clutch the earth and seek the blue. 


* Sd * * a 
My eyes were touched with sight. 

I saw the wood for what it was: 

The lost and the victorious cause, 

The deadly battle pitched in line, 

Saw weapons cross and shine: 


Silent defeat, silent assault, 
A battle and a burial vault. 
* * e * * 


Green conquerors from overhead 
Bestrode the bodies of their dead : 
The Ceesars of the sylvan field, 
Unused to fail, foredoomed to yield : 
For in the groins of branches, lo ! 
The cancers of the orchid grow.! 


When to the “ Vegetative” the “Sensitive” Soul is first 
added, the Imperative is obeyed by creatures which, experi- 
encing only isolated feelings, and retaining no traces of them 
in memory, still live a timeless life, without sense of past or 
future, and consequently without sense of selfhood. 

Then, with Memory, there comes, in the higher animals, 
some dim sense of a Self dating back and prospecting for- 
ward. Time begins to be. But the sense of its passage brings 
no melancholy; for its end in death is not yet anticipated 
by reflective thought. 

Man’s anticipation of death would oppress his life with 


1 Songs of Travel, BR. L. Stevenson: ‘‘The Woodman.” 
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insupportable melancholy, were it not that current employ- 
ments, especially those which are spoken of as duties, are s0 
engrossing—-that is, I would explain, were it not that his 
conscious life feels down with its roots into that “ Part of the 
Soul” which, without sense of past or future or self, silently 
holds on to Life, in the implicit faith that it is worth living 
—that there is a Cosmos in which it is good to be. As it is, 
there is still room enough for melancholy in his hours of ease 
and leisure. If comfort comes to him in such hours, it is 
not from his thinking out some solution of his melancholy, 
but from his putting by thought, and sinking, alone, or led by 
some puotaywyos tov Alou, for a while into the sleep of that 
fundamental “ Part of the Soul.” When he wakes into daily 
life again, it is with the elementary faith of this Part of his 
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Soul newly confirmed in his heart; and he is ready, in the 
strength of it, to defy all that seems to give it the lie in the 
world of the senses and scientific ‘understanding. Sometimes 
the very melancholy, which overclouds him at the thought 
of death, is transfigured, in the glow of this faith, into an 
exultant resignation—“I shall pass, but He abideth for ever.” 
Sometimes, and more often, the faith does not merely trans- 
figure, but dispels, the melancholy, and fills his heart with 
sweet hope, which fancy renders into dreams of personal_| 
immortality. 

To sum up in effect what I have said about Transcendental 
Feeling: it is feeling which meéeed appears in our ordinary 
object -distinguishing, time-marking consciousness, but does 
not originate in it, NK is to be traced to the influence on 
consciousness of the presence in us of that “Part of the 
Soul” which holds on, in timeless sleep, to Life as worth 
living. Hence Transcendental Feeling is at once the solemn 
sense of Timeless Being—of “That which was, and is, and ever 
shall be” overshadowing us—and the conviction that Life 
is good. In the first-mentioned phase Transcendental Feeling 
appears as an abnormal experience of our conscious life, as 
a well-marked ecstatic state; in its other phase—as con- 
viction that Life is good—Transcendental Feeling may be said 
to be a normal experience of our conscious life: it is not 


1 See Paradiso, xxxiii. 82-96, quoted supra, p. 23, and Vita Nuova, Sonnet 
xxv., quoted supra, p. 38. 
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an experience occasionally cropping up alongside of other 
experiences, but a feeling which accompanies all the experi- 
ences of our conscious life— that “sweet hope,” yAuscea 
év7ris,| in the strength of which we take the trouble to seek 
after the particular achievements which make up the waking 
life of conduct and science. Such feeling, though normal, is 
rightly called Transcendental,’ because it is not one of the 
effects, but the condition, of our entering upon and persever- 
ing in that course of endeavour which makes experience. 


5. THE PLATONIC MYTH ROUSES AND REGULATES TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL FEELING BY (1) IMAGINATIVE REPRESEN- 
TATION OF IDEAS OF REASON, AND (2) IMAGINATIVE 
DEDUCTION OF CATEGORIES OF THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND Mora VIRTUES. 


I have offered these remarks about Transcendental Feeling 
in order to preface a general statement which I now venture 
to make about the Platonic Myths—-that they are Dreams 
expressive of Transcendental Feeling, told in such a manner 
and such a context that the telling of them regulates, for 
the service of conduct and science, the feeling expressed. 

How then are conduct and science served by such regulation 
of Transcendental Feeling ? 

In the wide-awake life of conduct and science, Under- 
standing, left to itself, claims to be the measure of truth; 
Sense, to be the criterion of good and bad. Transcendental 
Feeling, welling up from another “ Part of the Soul,” whispers 
to Understanding and Sense that they are leaving out some- 
thing. What? Nothing less than the secret plan of the 
Universe. And what is that secret plan? The other “ Part 
of the Soul” indeed comprehends it in silence as it is,> but 
can explain it to the Understanding only in the symbolical 
language of the interpreter, Imagination—in Vision.‘ In 
the Platonic Myth we assist at a Vision in which the 


1 yruxetd ol kapsiay adrdd\rXowa ynporpddos Ailey 2 rls, & pddtsora Ovariy 
rolvcrpopory yrupay xuSeprg.—Pindar, quoted Rep. 331A 
® As distinguished from ‘‘ Empirical dag ; 806 infra, p. 889. 
3 Plotinus, Hnn. iii. 8. 4, and see infra, 
4 Tim. 71 p, ® The liver, the organ of Guerastiond is & payreioy. 
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wide-awake life of our ordinary experiences and doings is 
seen as an act in a vast drama of the creation and con- 
summation of all things. The habitudes and faculties of our 
moral and intellectual constitution, which determine a priori 
our experiences and doings in this wide-awake life, are them- 
selves clearly seen to be determined by causes which, in turn, 
are clearly seen to be determined by the Plan of the Universe 
which the Vision reveals. And more than this—the Universe, 
planned as the Vision shows, is the work—albeit accomplished 
under difficulties—of a wise and good God; for see how 
mindfal He is of the welfare of man’s soul throughout all its 
wanderings from creation to final purification, as the Vision 
unfolds them! We ought, then, to be of good hope, and to 
use strenuously, in this present life, habitudes and faculties 
which are so manifestly in accordance with a universal plan 
so manifestly beneficent. | 

It is as producing this mood in us that the Platonic Myth, 
Aetiological and Eschatological, regulates Transcendental Feel- | 
ing for the service of conduct and science. In Aetiological 
Myth the Categories of the Understanding and the Moral 
Virtues are deduced from’ a Plan cf the Universe, of which 
they are represented as parts seen, together with the whole, 
in a former life, and “remembered” piecemeal in this; in 
Agtiological and Eschatological (but chiefly in Eschatological) 
h the “Ideas of Reason,” Soul, Cosmos, as completed 
of the Good, and God, are set forth for the justification 
offhat “sweet hope which guides the wayward thought of mortal 
m ”—the hope without which we should not take the trouble 
tofenter upon, and persevere in, that struggle after ever fuller 
comprehension of conditions’ ever_wider "correspondence with 
environment,’ which the habits and faculties of our moral 
and intellectual structure—the Categories of the Understand- 
ing and the Moral Virtues—enable us to carry on in detail. 

At this point, before I go on further to explain Plato’s hand- 
ling of Transcendental Feeling, I will make bold to explain my 
own metaphysical position. A very few words will suffice. 

I hold that it is in Transcendental Feeling, manifested 


1 Kant makes ‘‘ Reason” (¢.¢. the whole man in opposition to this or that 

e.g. ‘underatanding”’) the source of ‘‘ Transcendental Ideas,” described as 

‘eonceptions of the unconditioned,” ‘‘conceptions of the totality of the con- 
ditions of any thing that is given as conditioned.” 
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normally as Faith in the Value of Life, and ecstatically as 
sense of Timeless Being, and not in Thought proceeding by 
way of speculative construction, that Consciousness comes 
nearest to the object of Metaphysics, Ultimate Reality. It is 
in Transcendental Feeling, not in Thought, that Consciousness 
comes nearest to Ultimate Reality, because without that 
Faith in the Value of Life, which is the normal manifestation 
of Transcendental Feeling, Thought could not stir. It is 
in Transcendental Feeling that Consciousness is aware of 
“The Good ”—of the Universe as a place in which it is good 
to be. Transcendental Feeling is thus the beginning of 
Metaphysics, for Metaphysics cannot make a start without 
assuming “The Good, or the Universe as a place in which 
it is good to be”; but it is also the end of Metaphysics, for 
Speculative Thought does not really carry us further than 
the Feeling, which inspired it from the first, has already 
brought us: we end, as we began, with the Feeling that it 
is good to be here. To the question, “ Why is it good to be 
here?” the answers elaborated by Thought are no more really 
answers than those supplied by the Mythopoeic Fancy inter- 
preting Transcendental Feeling. When the former have 
value (and they are sometimes not only without value, but 
mischievous) they are, like those supplied by the Mythopoeic 
Fancy, valuable as impressive affirmations of the Faith in us, 
not at all as explanations of its ground. Conceptual solutions 
of the “ problem of the Universe” carry us no further along 
the pathway to reality than imaginative solutions do. The 
reason why they are thought to carry us further is that they 
mimic those conceptual solutions of departmental problems 
which we are accustomed to accept, and do well to accept, 
from the positive sciences. Imaginative solutions of the 
“problem of the Universe” are thought to be as inferior to 
conceptual solutions as imaginative solutions of departmental 
problems are to conceptual. The fallacy involved in this 
analogy is that of supposing that there is a “problem of the 
Universe” —a_ difficulty presented which Thought may 
“solve.” The “problem of the Universe” was first pro- 
pounded, and straightway solved, at the moment when Life 
began on the earth,—when a living being—as such, from the 
very first, lacking nothing which is essential to “selfhood” or 
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“ personality "—first appeared as Mode of the Universe. The 
“problem of the Universe” is not propounded to Consciousness, 
and Consciousness cannot solve it. Consciousness can feel 
that it has been propounded and solved elsewhere, but cannot 
genuinely think it. It is “propounded” to that on which 
Consciousness supervenes (and supervenes only because the 
problem has been already “solved ”)—it is propounded to 
what I would call “selfhood,” or “personality,” and is ever 
silently being “ understood” and “solved” by that principle, 
in the continued “vegetative life” of individual and race. 
And the most trustworthy, or least misleading, report of 
what the “problem” is, and what its “solution” is, reaches 
Consciousness through Feeling. Feeling stands nearer than 
Thought does to that basal self or personality which is, 
indeed, at once the living “ problem of the Universe” and its 
living “solution.” The whole matter is summed up for me in 
the words of Plotinus, with which I will conclude this statement 
which I have ventured to make of my metaphysical position : 
“If a man were to inquire of Nature—‘ Wherefore dost 
thou bring forth creatures?’ and she were willing to give 
ear and to answer, she would say—‘ Ask me not, but under- 
stand in silence, even as I am silent.’”? 

In suggesting that the Platonic Myth awakens and 
regulates Transcendental Feeling (1) by imaginative representa- 
tion of Ideas of Reason, and (2) by imaginative deduction 
of Categories of the Understanding and Moral Virtues, I do 
not wish to maintain that the Kantian distinction between 
Categories of the Understanding and Ideas of Reason was 
explicit in Plato’s mind. There is plenty of evidence in his 
writings to show that it was not explicit; but it is a distinction 
of vital importance for philosophical thought, and it need not 
surprise us to find it sometimes implicitly recognised by a thinker 
of Plato’s calibre. At any rate, it is a distinction which the 
student of Plato’s Myths will do well to have explicit in his 
own mind. Let us remind ourselves, then, of what Kant 
means by Categories of the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason respectively. 


1 Plot. nn. iii. 8. 4, cal ef ris 82 adrhy (riv piow) Eporro rivos Evexa Tove, 
el rot épurrwwTos €0édor éwatew cal A\éyas, efra dv “éxpiy yey uh épwrady, dvd 
rundves wai avrov oWwnxy, Gorep tyd curd Kal obx elOiopar Neve.” 
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Kant’s Categories of the Understanding are certain @ priors 
Conceptions, certain Characters of the Mental Structure, 
without which there could be no “experience "—no “ know- 
ledge” of that which alone is “ known,” the world of sensible 
phenomena. These Categories, however, if they are not 
to remain mere logical abstractions, must be regarded as 
functions of the Understanding—as active manifestations of 
the unifying principle of mind or consciousness. As func- 
tions, the Categories need for their actual manifestation the 
presence of “sensations.” In the absence of sensations they 
are “empty.” They are functions of the mental organism or 
structure which are called into operation by stimulation from 
“environment,” and that only in schemata or “ figurations” 
involving the “garment” or “vehicle” of Time Thus, the 
Category of Substance is realised in “the schema of the per- 
sistent in time ”"—Something present to sense is perceived as 
“Substance” persisting in change of “attributes”; the 
Category of Cause is realised in “the schema of succession in 
time,’"—two sensible phenomena, one of which is antecedent 
and the other consequent, are conceived as cause and effect— 
the latter is conceived as following necessarily from the 
former. “The schemata, then, are the true scientific cate- 
gories.”* This amounts to saying that the Understanding, 
if rightly conducted, will never make a transcendental use, 
but only an empirical use, of any of its a prior principles. 
These principles can apply only to objects of sense, as con- 
forming to the universal conditions of a possible experience 
(phenomena), and never to things as such (nowmena), or apart 
from the manner in which we are capable of perceiving them.* 

In contrast to the Categories of the Understanding which 
are immanent—adequately realised in sense experience; we 
say, for instance, that this thing present to sense ts cause of 
that other thing—the Ideas of Reason are transcendent: 
they overleap the limits of all experience—in experience no 
objects can be presented that are adequate to them. They 


1 See Wallace’s Kant, p. 172. 

2 Wallace’s Kani, p. Fs. 

3 See Xritik d. reinen Vern.? pp. 297, 298, 808. A conception is employed 
transcendentally when it occurs in a proposition regarding things as such or in 
themselves ; empirically, when the proposition relates merely to phenomena, or 
objects of a possible experience. 
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are defined, generally, as “problematic conceptions of the 
totality of conditions of anything that is given as con- 
ditioned ”; or, since the unconditioned alone makes a totality 
of conditions possible, as “conceptions of the unconditioned, 
im so far as it contains a ground for the synthesis of the 
conditioned.”* There are three Ideas of Reason, products of 
its activity in “carrying the fragmentary and detuiled results 
of human experience to their rational issues in a postulated 
totality. . . . These three ideas are the Soul, as the super- 
sensible substance from which the phenomena of Consciousness 
are derivative manifestations; the World (Cosmos, Universe], 
as ultimate totality of external phenomena; and God, as 
unity and final spring of all the diversities of existence. 
The ideas, strictly as ideal, have a legitimate and a necessary 
place in human thought. They express the unlimited obliga- 
tion which thought feels laid upon itself to unify the details 
of observation ; they indicate an anticipated and postulated 
convergence between the various lines indicated by observation, 
even though observation may show that the convergence will 
never visibly be reached; or they are standards and model 
types towards which experience may, and indeed must, if she 
is true to the cause of truth, conceive herself bound to approxi- 
mate. Such is the function of ideas, as regulative; they 
govern and direct the action of intellect in the effort to 
systematise and centralise knowledge... . But the ideas 
naturally sink into another place in human knowledge. 
Instead of stimulating research, they become, as Kant once 
puts it, a cushion for the lazy intellect. Instead of being the 
ever-unattainable goals of investigation, they play a part in 
founding the edifice of science. Ceasing to be regulative of 
research, they come to be constitutive of a pretended know- 
2 


The Ideas of Reason, then, are aims, aspirations, ideals ; 
but they have no adequate objects in a possible experi- 
ence. The three “Sciences” which venture to define objects 
for them——Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, and 
Theology——are, according to Kant, sham sciences, The Idea 
of Soul, the absolute or unconditioned unity of the thinking 


1 Krittk,? PP 379, 384 (Prof. Watson's Transl. ). 
2 Wallace’s Kant, pp. 182, 188. 
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subject, has no object in possible experience answering 
to it. We are making an illegitimate transcendental use 
of a Category when we conceive the subject of all knowledge 
as an object under the Category of Substance. Similarly, the 
ultimate totality of external phenomena—the Cosmos as 
absolute whole—is not an object of possible experience; it is 
not something given in sense, to be brought under Categories 
or scientific conceptions. Finally, the Idea of God is perverted 
from its regulative use, when it is made the foundation of a 
science—Dogmatic Theology—which applies the Categories 
of Substance, Cause, and the rest, to a Supreme Being, as if 
He were an object presented in sense experience. 

To sum up :—The Categories of the Understanding are so 
many conditions of thought which Human Understanding, 
constituted as it is, expects to find, and does find, fully 
satisfied in the details of sensible experience. The Ideas 
of Reason indicate the presence of a condition of thought 
which is not satisfied in any particular item of experi- 
ence. They are aspirations or ideals expressing that nisus 
after fuller and fuller comprehension of conditions, wider and 
wider correspondence with environment—in short, that nisus 
after Life, and faith in it as good, without which man would 
not will to pursue the experience rendered possible in detail 
by the Categories. But although there can be no speculative 
science of objects answering to the Ideas of Reason, we 
should come to naught if we did not act as if there were such 
objects; and any representation of objects answering to these 
Ideas which does not invite exposure by pretending to scientifie 
rank is valuable as helping us to “act as if.” The objects of 
these Ideas are objects, not for science, but for faith, When 
the scientific understanding “ proves” that God exists, or that 
the Soul is immortal, refutation lies near at hand; but the 
“as if” of the moral agent rests on a sure foundation.’ 

1 “We have three postulates of practical reason which are closely related to 
the three Ideas of theoretical reason. These Ideas reason in its theoretical use 
set before itself as problems to be solved ; but it was unable to supply the solution. 
Thus, the attempt to prove theoretically the permanence of the thinking subject 
led only to paralogism ; for it involved a confusion of the subject presup in 
all knowledge of objects, and only in that point of view permanent, with an 
object known under the Category of Substance. But now we find that a faith of 
reason in the endless existence of the self-conscious subject is bound ok Pela the 


ssibility of his fulfilling the moral law. Again, the attempt speculatively to 
etermine the world as a system complete in itself landed us in an antinomy 
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To return now from Kant to Plato :—-Plato’s Myths induce 
and regulate Transcendental Feeling for the service of conduct 
and knowledge by setting forth the a priori conditions of con- 
duct and knowledge—that is, (1) by representing certain ideals 
or presuppositions, in concrete form—the presuppositions of 
an immortal Soul, of an intelligible Cosmos, and of a wise and 
good God—all three being natural expressions of the sweet 
hope in the faith of which man lives and struggles on and on ; 
and (2) by tracing to their origin in the wisdom and goodness of 
God, and the constitution of the Cosmos, certain habitudes or 
faculties (categories and virtues), belonging to the make of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature, which prescribe the various 
modes in which he mustggrder in detail the life which his 
faith or sweet hope impels him to maintain. Myth, not 
argumentative conversation, is rightly chosen by Plato as_the 
vehicle of exposition when he deals with a priori conditions 
of conduct and knowledge, whether they be ideals or faculties. 
When a man asks himself, as he must, for the reason of the 
hope in which he struggles on in the ways prescribed by his 
faculties, he is fain to answer—‘“ Because I am an immortal 
Soul, created with these faculties by a wise and good God, 
under whose government I live in a Universe which is His 
finished work.” This answer, according to Plato, as I read 
him, is the natural and legitimate expression of the “ sweet hope 
which guides the wayward thought of mortal man”; and the 
expression reacts on—gives strength and steadiness to—that 
which it expresses. It is a “true answer” in the sense that 
man’s life would come to naught if he did not act and think 
as if it were true. But Soul, Cosmos as completed system of 
the Good, and God are not particular objects presented, along 


which we were able to escape only by the distinction of the phenomenal from 
the intelligible world—a distinction which theoretic reason s ted, but which 
it could not verify. But now, the moral law forces us to think ourselves as free, 
and therefore as pera an intelligible world which we are further 8: 
to treat as the reality of which the phenomenal world is the appearance. Lastly, 
the Absolute Being was to theoretic reason a mere ideal which knowledge could 
not realise ; but now His existence is certified to us as the nec sondition of 
the possibility of the object of a Will determined by the moral law. us, through 
practical reason we gain a conviction of the reality of objects pra sacar: to the 
three Ideas of Pure n. We do not, indeed, acquire what is properly to be 
called knowledge of these objects. We only change the problematic conception 
of them into an assertion of their real existence; but, as we are not able to 
bring any perception under such Ideas, so we are unable to make any synthetic 
judgment regarding the objects the existence of which we assert.”—Caird’'s 
Oritical Philosophy of Kant, ii. 297. 
E 
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with other particular objects, in sensible experience. This 
the Scientific Understanding fails to grasp. When it tries to 
deal with them—and it is ready enough to make the venture 
—it must needs envisage them, more suo, as though they were 
particular objects which could be brought under its Categories in 
sensible experience. Then the question arises, “Where are 
they?” And the answer comes sooner or later, “They are 
nowhere to be found.” Thus “ science ” chills the “sweet hope ” 
in which man lives, by bringing the natural expression of it 
into discredit. 

This, I take it, is Plato’s reason for employing Myth, 

/ | rather than the language and method of “science,” when he 
wishes to set forth the a priori as it expresses itself in Ideals. 
In the mtse en scéne of the Zimaeus or Myth of Er, Soul, 
Cosmos, and God are presented concretely indeed, but in such 
visionary form that there is little danger of mistaking them 
for particulars of sense requiring “scientific explanation.” 
Again, as for the a priort Habitudes or Faculties of man’s 
moral and intellectual structure, whereby he corresponds with 
his environment in detail—these, too, Plato holds, are to be 
set forth in Myth; for they are properly set forth when they 
are “deduced ”’—traced to their origin, which is that of the 
Cosmos—a matter beyond the reach of the Scientific Under- 
standing. It is in a Myth of Reminiscence, therefore, such 
as that in the Phaedrus, that we must take account of the 
question of “the origin of knowledge”; in a Myth such as 
that of the Golden Age in the Laws, of the question of “the 
origin of society.” ’ 

These and other ultimate “questions of origin,” carrying 
us back as they do to the nature of God and the constitution 
of the Cosmos, are not for “science.” Plato found Myth 
invested in the minds of his contemporaries with the authority 
of old tradition and the new charm which Pindar and the 
tragedians had bestowed upon it; perhaps, too, if my sugges- 
tion? has any value, he found it associated, in his own mind 
and the minds of other Socratict wri, with the personal 
influence of the Master where that influence was most im- 


1 The spirit, and much in the detail, of the Cratylus justify the view that 
Plato Legge the question of the ‘‘ origin of language” too 3: uvGodrcyilas. 
upra, p. o. 
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pressive and mysterious—he found Myth thus ready to his 
hand, and he took it up, and used it in an original way for a 
philosophical purpose, and transformed it as the Genius of 
Sculpture transformed the foava of Daedalus. 

Further remarks on the @ priort in conduct and knowledge 
as set forth by means of the mythological deduction of 
Faculties will be best deferred till we come to the Phaedrus 
Myth; but some general observations on the a priort as set | 
forth by means of the mythological representation of Idealse— 
“forms of hope,”? “objects of faith ”—may be helpful at this 
introductory stage. Let us then consider broadly, first, Plato’s 
handling of the “ Idea of God,” and then his handling of the 
““ Tdea_of Soul” Consideration of his handling of the “ Idea 
of Cosmos” may well be deferred till we come to the 
Timaeus. 





6. PLaTo’s TREATMENT OF THE IDEA OF Gop 


To the religious consciousness, whether showing itself in 
the faith which “ non-religious people” sometimes find privately 
and cling to in time of trouble, or expressed to the world in 
the creeds and mythologies of the various religions, the Idea 
of God is the idea of a Personal God, or, it may be, of personal 
Gods. The God of the religious consciousness, whatever else 
he may be, is first of all a separate individual—one among 
other individuals, human and, it may be, superhuman, to 
whom he stands in relations by which he is determined or 
limited. He is Maker, King, Judge, Father, Friend. It may 
be true that attributes logically inconsistent with his being a 
finite individual person are ascribed to him in some of the 
creeds; but the inconsistency, when perceived, is always so 
dealt with that the all-important idea of his personality 
is left with undiminished power. The idea of the separate 
individuality or personality of the Self is not more essential 
to the moral consciousness than the idea of the separate 
individuality or personality of God is to the religious conscious- 
ness; and in the religious consciousness, at any rate, both of 

1 It never yet did hurt, / 


To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 
,_ Henry IV. (Part ii.), i. 3. 
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these ideas are involved—an individual Self stands in a 
personal relation to another individual, God.! 

But logical thinking—-whether in natural science or in 
metaphysics—when it busies itself, as it is too fond of doing, 
with the “ Idea of God,” arrives at a conclusion—this cannot 
be too plainly stated—flatly opposed to the conviction of the 
religious consciousness. Aristotle’s dvépyesa dvev Suvdpuews 
is not a Person; nor is Spinoza’s Substantia Infinita; nor 
is the Absolute of later systems, although its true logical 
character has sometimes been disguised; nor is the “ Nature” 
of modern science. Logical or scientific thinking presupposes 
and makes explicit the idea of an orderly Universe, of an 
organic whole determining necessarily the behaviour of its 
parts, of a single system realising itself fully, at every 
moment and at every place, in events which, for the most 
part, recur, and recurring retain a uniform character, or only 
change their character gradually. We should not be here, 
science assures us—living beings, acting and thinking—if the 
changes in our environment were catastrophic, not orderly and 
gradual. But although the Universe must be orderly zf we 
are to live, it does not follow that it is orderly that we may 
live. Logical or scientific thinking, as such, scouts teleology 
in that form in which it is cherished by the religious conscious- 
ness, belief in a Particular Providence,—logical or scientific 
thinking, as such, that is, when it is not deflected from its path, 
as it sometimes is, by the attraction of religious conviction, 
just as the religious consciousness, on the other hand, is 
sometimes disturbed by science. Teleology, when taken up 
seriously, not merely played with, is a method which assumes 
the intentions of a Personal Ruler of the Universe, and explains 
the means which he employs in order to carry out his 
intentions.* Logical or scientific thinking, as such, finds it 


1 Cf. Hegeliantem and Personality, A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, pp. 217-218. 

3 In saying that “science” scouts the teleology which recommends itself to the 
‘* religious consciousness” I do not think that I contradict the view, so ably 
enforced by Prof. W. James, that “teleology is the essence of intelligence ’—that 
the translation, in which ‘‘science” consists, of the perceptual into the con- 
ceptual order “always takes place for the sake of some subjective interest, .. . 
and the conception with which we handle a bit of sensible experience is really 
nothing but a teleological instrument. This whole function of conceiving, of 
fixing, and holding-fast to meanings, has no significance apart from the fact that 
the conceiver is a creature with partial purposes and private ends."—Princ. of 
Psych. i. 482. 
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mconceivable that the Part—and a Personal God, an individual 
distinguished from other individuals, is a Part—should thus 
rule the Whole. If science and the religious consciousness 
try, as they sometimes do, to come to an understanding with 
each other on the basis of such a phrase as “ Infinite Person ” 
or “ Universal Consciousness,” the result is only to bring out 
more clearly, in the self-contradictory phrase, the incompati- 
bility of their two points of view, and to make the breach, 
which it is attempted thus to heal, still wider. It is wise to 
recognise, once for all, that the scientific understanding, work- 
ing within its own region, finds no place for a Personal God, 
and that the religious consciousness demands a Personal God 
—a Part which rules the Whole. The scientific conception 
of Whole ruling Parts is, indeed, so distasteful to the religious 
consciousness that it always leans to Polytheism rather than 
to Monotheism. 

That the incompatibility of the scientific conception with 
the conviction of the religious consciousness was present to 
Plato’s mind is proved, as it seems to me, by the circumstance 
that it is in Myth that he presents the idea of a Persona 
God and the correlate idea of a Personal Immortality of the 
Soul. 

Lest it should be objected that it is “ unhistorical” to 
ascribe to Plato any perception of the issue on which religion 
and “ modern science” are at variance, it may be well to point 
out that Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, was aware of the issue, and 
faced it with characteristic directness. Any one who reads the 
Metaphysics, De Anima, and Ethics in connection will be struck 
by the way in which the logician gives up, apparently without 
scruple, the idea of a Personal God, and the correlate idea of 
the Personal Immortality of the Soul. 

It may help us to make out what Plato hopes for from 
presenting these correlate ideas, in Myth, to the adult readers 
of his Dialogues, if we recall what he lays down in the second 
book of the Republic about the religious instruction of young 
children, on which all mental and moral education, according 
to him, is to be founded. 

The education of children, he tells us, is not to begin with 
instruction in “ facts” or “truths.” It is not to begin, as we 
might say, with the “ elementary truths of science” and “ facts 
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common life,” as learned in the primer. Young children 
cannot yet understand what is true in fact. We must begin, 
then, with what is false in fact—with fictions, with stories, 
Their only faculty is that of being interested in stories. 
Hence it is all important to have good stories to tell them— 
to invent Myths with a good tendency. They are to be 
told what is l:terally false, in order that they may get hold of 
what is spiritually true—the great fundamental truth that God 
is “ beneficent ” and “ truthful "—both adjectives applicable to 
& person; and a jinite person, for they are to believe that he is 
the author only of what is good. 

That God is such a finite person, then, is érue, Plato would 
tell us; not, indeed, true in the sense in which the description 
of phenomena or data of experience may be true, but true, as 
being the only or best possible expression, at least for children, 
of the maxim or principle of guidance without which human 
life must come to naught. If children believe that God is the 
author, not of good only, but of evil also, they will grow up to 
be discontented and without hope—without faith in the good 
providence which helps those who help themselves—tready 
always to blame God or bad luck, rather than themselves, for 
their troubles and failures. If they do not believe that he is 
truthful, they will grow up to be careless observers and abstract 
reasoners, neglecting, as insignificant and “due to accident,” 
those so-called little things which the careful interpreter of 
nature recognises a8 important signs and symptoms. They 
will grow up without the principles on which Conduct and 
Science respectively depend. On the one hand, they will be 
without that “hope which guides the wayward thoughts of 
men”—the faith (which indeed all struggle for existence 
implies) that honest effort will, on the whole, succeed in attain- 
ing good; they will believe instead—so far as it is possible 
for a living being to believe this—that “life is not worth 
living”; and so far as they are not, and cannot be, consistent 
pessimists, they will be selfish, individualistic citizens. On 
the other hand, if they have not been taught in their 
childhood to believe that “God is truthful,” they will grow 
up without the first postulate of science—faith in the order 
and interpretability of the world. In one sentence,—“ The 
Lie in the Soul”—the spirit of pessimism in conduct and 
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scepticism in science—will bring to naught all those who have 
not believed, in their childhood, that God is a Person, good 
and true. Jn their childhood: May they, will they, give up 
afterwards the belief in his Personality when it has done its 
work ? 

Most of them, continuing to live in “sense and imagina- 
tion,”—albeit, under good guidance, useful lives,—will have no 
difficulty in retaining the belief of their childhood; but a few 
will become so “logical” that they will hardly be able to 
retain it. 

It is in relation to the needs of these latter that we ought 
to consider the Myths setting forth the idea of a Personal God 
and the correlate idea of Personal Immortality of the Soul, 
which Plato has put into his Dialogues. In these Myths 
they have representations of what they once believed as 
fact without questioning. They see the world of childhood 
—that dream-world which was once so real—put on the stage 
for them by a great Maker of Mysteries and Miracles. 

But why represent it? That the continuity of their lives 
may be brought home to them—that they may be led to 
sympathise with what they were, and, sympathising, to realise 
that what they now are—is due to what they were. It is 
because the continuity of life is lost sight of, that religious 
conviction and scientific thought are brought into opposition. 
The scientific thinker, looking back over his life, is apt to 
divide it sharply into the time during which he believed what 
is not true, and the time during which he has known the 
truth. 

Thus to fail in sympathy with his own childhood, and 
with the happy condition of the majority of men and women, 
and with the feelings which may yet return to comfort him 

hen the hour of his death draws near, betokens, Plato would 
say, a serious flaw:in a man’s “ philosophy of life.” The man 
abstracts “the present time” from its setting in his whole life. 
He plucks from its stem the “ knowledge of truth,” and thinks 
that it still lives. The “knowledge of truth,” Plato would tell 

, does not come except to the man whose character has been 
formed and understanding guided, in childhood and youth, by 
unquestioning faith in the goodness and truthfulness of a 
Personal God. And this faith he must reverence all his life 
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through, looking back to his childhood and forward to his 
death. To speak of this faith as false, and a thing of the 
past, is what no Thinker will care to do. The Thinker—“ the 
spectator of all time and. all existence "—does not cut up the 
organic unity of his life into the abstractions of Past, and 
Present, and Future—Past which is non-existent, Present 
which 18 mere imaginar oint, Future which is fon- 
existent. [His life is all one Present, concrete, continuous, 
indivisiblé 

The man who cuts up life into Past, Present, and Future, 
does so with the intent of appropriating something for his own 
private use. The Thinker, who sees Life clearly and sees it 
whole, will regard religious belief and scientific knowledge as 
both means for the sake of conduct, or corporate action. 
He will show his devotion to this end by setting his face 
steadily against individualism in the pursuit of knowledge and 
the holding of belief—against the scientific specialist’s ideal 
of the indefinite accumulation of knowledge—against the 
priest’s doctrine of the opus operatum, effectual in securing the 
only true good, as it is thought, the private profit of the 
individual—hardest of all, against the refined form of indi- 
vidualism by which he is himself tempted, the individualism 
of the schoolman, or doctrinaire, who withdraws himself within 
his logical faculty, and pleases himself there with the con- 
struction of “a System”—pyyara ékerirndes GAAS 
wpowwpéeva. 

In the Allegory’ of the Cave, Plato shoyg,us the victory of 
the Thinker over individualism. The Thinker has come out at 
last into the daylight, and, when he might stay in it always 
and enjoy it, he will not stay, but returns into the Cave to 
pay his tpodeta—the debt which he owes for the education 
which he has received—by carrying on, in the training of a 
new generation, the régime to which he owes it that he has 
seen the light. “We shall compel him to return,” Plato eays, 
and he adds, “ We do him no injustice.” The compulsion is 
moral, not external.’ It is the obligation which the perfectly 


1 He realises in an eminent degree what seems to be the experience of us all ; 
for ‘‘our ‘ present’ is Lawes an extended time,” not an indivisible point: see 
Boranquet’s Logie, i. 

* —and hea a ae p. 252. 

3 Rep. 520 
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educated man feels laid upon him by. his consciousness of his 
inherence in the continuous life of his city—the obligation 
of seeing to it that his own generation shall have worthy 
SuCCeSSOrs. , 

How important, then, to keep alive in the elders sympathy 
with the faith in which it is necessary they should bring up the 
young generation! Consciousness of what they owe as rpodgeia, 
and earnest desire to pass the State on to worthy successors, 
will do most to keep alive this sympathy; but, on the other 
hand, the logical understanding will. always be reminding them 
that “in truth” (though perhaps not “in practice”) the doctrines 
of science and the convictions of the religious consciousness are 
“incompatible”; and it is here, I take it, with regard to this 
atropia started by abstract thought, that Plato hopes for good 
from Myth, as from some great Ritual at which thinkers may 
assist and feel that there are mysteries which the scientific 
understanding cannot fathom. 

That the scientific understanding, then, working within 
its own region, must reject the idea of a Personal God, was, I 
take it, as clear to Plato as it was to Aristotle. 

Would Plato, then, say that the proposition “There is a 
Personal God” is not true? He would say that what children 
are to be taught to believe—“ that once upon a time God or 
the Gods did this thing or that”— is not true as historical 
fact. Where historical or scientific fact is concerned, the 
scientific understanding is within its own region, and is com- 
petent to say “it is true” or “it 18 not true.” But the 
scientific understanding cannot be allowed to criticise its own 
foundation—that which all the faculties of the living man, the 
scientific understanding itself included, take for granted—“ that 
it is good to go on living the human life into which I have 
been born; and that it is worth while employing my faculties 
carefully in the conduct of my life, for they do not deceive me.” 
This fundamental assumption of Life, “ It is good to live, and 
my faculties are trustworthy,” Plato throws into the proposi- 
tion, “ There is a Personal God, good and true, who keeps me 
in all my ways.” He wishes children to take this proposition 
literally. He knows that abstract thinkers will say that “ it 
is not true ”; but he is satisfied if the men, whose parts and 
training have made them influential in their generation, read 
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it to mean—things happen as if they were ordered by « 
Personal God, good and true. To this as 1f—this recognition 
of “Personal God” as “ Regulative Principle”—they are 
helped—so I take Plato to think—by two agencies, of which 
Myth, breaking in upon the logic of the Dialogue with the 
representation of the religious experience of childhood, and of 
venerable old age like that of Cephalus, is one. The other 
agency is Ritual! This is recognised by Plato as very im- 
portant ; and Myth may be taken to be its literary counterpart. 
One of the most significant things in the Republic is the de- 
ference paid to Delphi. Philosophy—that is, the Constitution 
of the Platonic State—indeed lays down “ canons of orthodoxy,” 
the rues epi Oeodoyias *—determines the religious dogma ; 
but the ritual is to be determined from without, by Delphi. 
Religion is to be at once rational and traditional—at once 
reformed, and conservative of catholic use. Plato was not in 
@ position to realise the difficulty involved in this arrangement. 
It is a modern discovery, that ritual reacts on dogma, and in 
some cases even creates it. Plato seems to take for granted 
that the pure religious dogma of his State will not in time be 
affected by the priestly ritual. At any rate, he assumes that 
his State, as the civil head of a united Hellas,‘ and Delphi, as 
the ecclesiastical head, will, like Empire and Church in Dante’s 
De Monarchia, be in sympathy with each other. 

It is plain, then, from the place—if I have rightly indicated 
the place—which Plato assigns to Ritual in daily life, and to 

1 ** A rite i b f bo d ligi id 
religious Ger sniteeided to en ve feroplamie diaructa: davelop-its aisaning-< 
just asa myth is the grouping of mythic elements associated under a dramatic 
form. . . . Thus we have the rite of baptism, funeral rites, sacrificial rites.” 
a ir eames de U Histoire des Religions (Eng. Transl. by Squire), p. 110. 

le A. 

3 Rep. 427 B, Tl ob”, Edn, Er: Av hyty Aowdw THs vouoGectas efn; kal éyw elroy 
Sri “Hyiy wey obder, rh peor 'Awbd\rAwm TE dv Aedpois rd Te peyioTa cal 
cKé\Nora xal wpGra rév vouobernudruv. Ta woia; § 8° bs. ‘lepiw re ldpices 
kal Ovola: xal GdAd\au Oedy re cal Sarpdvur cal npdwy Oepaweia, Tredeurnodyrwe 
re ad Ojxac xal Soa rots éxet Set Uwnperoivras Thews avrovs Exe. Ta yap dy 
raatra or’ érisrdueda tyuets olxitovrés re wédv odderl DAw weerdueda, dy 
volv Exwpev, odde xpyncdueba efirynrp, GAN 4 Te warply: obros yap Sirou 4 
Geds wept ra raatra waow dvOpiwas warps efrryyrhs ev peop Tis yijs ext roi 
éugarot xadhnevos éfrryetra:. 

‘ See infra, pp. 454-5, where it is argued that:Plato’s caAdlrols is misunder- 
stood (as in part by Aristotle) if its constitution is taken to be drawn for an 
isolated munici lity, and not for an anne like the antediluvian Athens 
of the Atlantis Myth), under which, as civil head (Delphi being the ecclesiastical 


head), Hellas should be united against barbarians for the propagation of liberty 
and culture in the world. 
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Myth in philosophical literature; what place he assigns to / 
the scientific understanding. 

The scientific understanding, which is only a small part, 
and a late developed part, of the whole man, as related to his 
whole environment, is apt, chiefly because it has the gift of 
speech and can explain itself, while our deeper laid faculties 
are dumb, to flatter itself with the conceit that it is the 
measure of all things—that what is to it inconceivable is 
impossible. It cannot conceive the Part ruling the Whole: 
therefore it says that the proposition “the World is ruled by | 
a Personal God” is not true. 

Plato has, so far as I can gather, two answers to this 
pronouncement of the scientific understanding. The first is, 
“ Life would come to naught if we acted as if the scientific 
understanding were right in denying the existence of a 
Personal God”; and he trusts to Ritual and Myth (among 
other agencies) to help men to feel this. His attitude here is 
very like Spinoza’s :— 


Deum nullam aliam sui cognitionem ab hominibus per prophetas 
petere, quam cognitionem divinae suae justitiae et caritatis, hoc 
est, talia Dei attributa, quae homines certa vivendi ratione imitari 
possunt ; quod quidem Jeremias expressissimis verbis docet (22. 
15, 16). . . . Evangelica doctrina nihil praeter simplicem fidem 
continet ; nempe Deo credere eumque revereri, sive, quod idem est, — 
Deo obedire. . . . Sequitur denique fidem non tam requirere vera, 
quam pia dogmata, hoc est, talia, quae animum ad obedientiam 
movent. .. . Fidem non tam veritatem, quam pietatem exigere.’ 


Plato’s other answer goes deeper. It consists in showing 
that the “ Whole,” or all-embracing Good, cannot be grasped 
scientifically, but must be seen imperfectly in a similitude.* 
The logical understanding, as represented by Glaucon, not 
satisfied with knowing what the all-embracing Good is (tke, 
wishes to know what it is—as if it were an object presented 
to knowledge. But the Good is not an object presented to, _ 
knowledge. It is the condition of knowledge. It is like 


1 Or rather, in philosophical conversation ; for the Platonic Dialogues, after 
all, with their written discussions and myths, are only offered as models to be 
followed in actual conversation—actwal conversation being essential to the 
continued life of eee 

: Spinoza, Tractatus logico-politicus, chapters 13 and 14. 

Rep. 606. 


- nee, 
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Light which is not one of the things seen, but the condition 
of seeing. _To ) suppose that the Whole, or Goo the Whole, or Good, 18 an 4 





ar I think, be eae hy the 1 Maater’ 8 criticism as 
follows :—The conception of “Whole” or “ Universe” which 
the logical understanding professes to have, and manipulates 
in its proof of the non-existence of a Personal God, is not a 
“conception” at all. The understanding cannot conceive the 
Universe as finished Whole. Ite “ whole” is always also a 
“part” of something indefinitely greater. The argument that 
“the Ruler of the Universe is not a Personal God, because the 
Part cannot rule the Whole,” juggling, as it does, with this 
sham conception—that of “ Whole which is not also Part ”»— 
is inconclusive. 


7. PLaTo’s TREATMENT OF THE IDEA oF SOUL 


Let us now turn to the “Idea of Soul.” The Soul is 
represented in the three strictly Eschatological Myths of the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic, and in other Myths not strictly 
Eschatological, as a Person created by God, and responsible to 
him for acts in which it is a free agent within limits set by 
avayxn—responsible to God throughout an existence which 
began before its incarnation in this body, and will continue 
for ever after the death of this body—an existence in which 
it 1s subject to periodical re-incarnations, alternating with 
terms of disembodiment, during which it receives recompense 
for the deeds done in the flesh; till at last—if it is not 
incorrigible—it is thoroughly purified by penance, and enters 
into the peace of a never-ending disembodied state, like that 
which it enjoyed in its own Pecan star, before it began the 
cycle of incarnations. 

Zeller while admitting that many details in Plato's 
doctrine of the pre-existence and future destiny of the 
immortal Soul are mythic, maintains that the doctrine itself, 
in its broad outlines, is held by him dogmatically, and 
propounded as scientific truth. Pre-existence, recollection, 


1 Zeller, Plato, Eng. Transl. pp. 397-418. Thiemann (Die Platonische 
Eschatologie in ihrer genetischen Entwiekelung, 1892, p. 27) agrees with Zeller. 
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retribution, re-incarnation, final purification, and never-ending 
disembodied existence of the purified soul—these, Zeller thinks, 
are set forth by Plato as facts which are literally true. Hegel,’ 
on the other hand, holds that the Platonic doctrine of the 
Soul is wholly mythic. I take it from a passage in the 
Introduction to the Critique of Pure Reason*® that Kant would 
think with Zeller aguinst Hegel. Where such authorities 
differ one might well remain neutral; but I cannot help 
saying that I incline to the view that the bare doctrine of 
immortality (not to mention the details of its setting) is 
conceived by Plato in Myth, and not dogmatically—or perhaps | 
I ought to say, conceived eminently in Myth; for the dogmatic 
way of conceiving immortality is not formally excluded on 
Platonic, as it is on Kantian, principles; although the mere 
circumstance that Plato has an alternative way of conceiving 
it—the mythological way, not to mention the great attraction 
which the mythological way plainly has for him—shows that 
he was dissatisfied with the scientific proof of immortality— 
entertained a doubt, to say the least, whether “the Soul is 
immortal” ought to be regarded as a scientific truth. 

Nor need Plato’s doubt surprise us, when we consider the 
state of opinion in the Athens of his day. Belief in personal 
immortality had become very feeble among a large number of 
educated and even half-educated people in Athens.® For the 
belief of the ordinary half-educated man, the Attic Orators, in 
their frequent references to the cult of the dead, are our best 

1 Hegel, Werke, vol. xiv. pp. 207 ff. Couturat (de Platonis Mythis, Paris, 
1896, pp. 84-88) agrees with Hegel. Grote (Plato, ii. 190, n. q.) expresses qualified 
agreement: ‘‘There is ingenuity,” he says, ‘‘in this view of Hegel, and many 
separate expressions of Plato receive light from it ; but it appears to me to refine 
away toomuch. Plato had in his own mind and belief both the Soul as a particular 
thing, and the Soul as an universal. His language implies sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other.” That Coleridge would have endorsed Hegel’s view is clear 
from the following passage in Biogr. Lit. ch. 22. Speaking of Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, he 
saya: ‘*The Ode was intended for such readers only as had been accustomed to 
watch the flux and reflux of their inmost nature, to venture at times into the 
twilight realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost 
being, to which they know that the attributes of time and space are inapplicable 
and alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of time md space. 
For such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be as little disposed 
to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the platonic pre-existence in the 
ordinary interpretation of the words, as Iam to believe that Plato himself ever 
meant or taught it.” 

2 See infra, p. 72, where the passage is quoted. 

3 See Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, vol. i. 419 (Introduction to the Phaedo, 
§ 12). 
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authorities. They seem to take for granted a belief very much 
like that which Aristotle makes the basis of his remarks in 
Eth. Nie. i. 10 and 11; and, like him, are concerned chiefly 
to avoid ro Alay Adsdop, statements likely to wound tender 
feeling. “The continued existence of the Soul after death,” 
says Rohde, “is not questioned by the orators; but its con- 
sciousness of what happens in this world is only affirmed with 
deliberate uncertainty. Such qualifications as ef reves roy 
rereheuTnxoTwy AdBoev tpoT@ Tiwi Tod viv yeyvopéevou 
apadyuaros aicOnow are frequent. Apart from the offerings 
of his relatives there is little more to bind the deceased to this 
world than his fame among survivors. Even in the exalted 
language of solemn funeral orations we miss, among the con- 
solations offered to the mourners, any reference to a higher 
condition—to an eternal life of conscious blessedness attained 
to by the famous dead.” Here the Orators are in agreement 
with that great master of the art of epitaph-writing, as Rohde? 
well describes Simonides, “ who has never a word assigning the 
departed to a land of eternal blessedness,” but places their 
immortality entirely in the memory of their deeds, which lasts, 
and will last, in this world :-— 
ovde reOvacr Oavévres, érel ao’ dpery KadvrepOev 
xvéaivove” dvdyer Suparos éf *Aidew.® 

Similarly Tyrtaeus* had identified afavacia expressly with 
Kos :-— 


ovde wore xAéos éxOAdv awddAvrat ovd’ vou’ avrod, 
GAN urd yys wep ew yiyverar adbdvaros— 


His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for evermore. 


The Dramatists, too, did much to induce their public 
to look at the dead in the same way; for the dramatic 
interest required that prominence should be given to the pos- 
thumous influence of the dead here rather than to their personal 


1 P. , vol. ii. pp. 202, 203 ; and see his important footnotes to these pages, 
in which he gives references to H. Meuss (ber die Vorsiellungen von Dasein nach 
dem Tode bei den attischen Rednern, Jahrb. f. Philol., 1889, pp. 801 ff.), Wester- 
mann (on Demosth. Zept. 87), and Lehrs (Popul. Aujfs. 329 ff.), for the views 
expressed by the Attic Orators concerning the state of the departed. 

, ii. 204. 
3 Simon. Epigr. 99, 3, 4, quoted by Rohde, Psyche, ii. 204, n. 1. 
4 Tyrtaeus, 12, 31 f., quoted by Rohde, Psyche, ii. 201, n. 8. 
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condition in another world. When the Dramatists put the 
old national legends on the stage, attention was turned, as 
Rohde’ points out, from the mere events of the story to the 
characters and motives of the hitherto shadowy legendary 
personages now presented, for the first time, clearly to sense. 
The plots were well known, and not so curiously attended to 
by the audience as the characters of the personages now mov- 
ing before their eyes. Motives became more important than 
events. The Dramatist had to combine the traditional story 
of the legend with the motives of agents who must have the 
hearts of modern men, or else not be understood by the audi- 
ence. Hence the tragic conflict between events and motives. 
It is fated that a good man shall do an evil deed. How can 
he be responsible for such a deed, and merit the retribution 
which the moral sense of the audience would resent if he did 
not merit it? This is the tragic dopia which the Dramatists 
solved, I would suggest, by taking the Family, rather than the 
Individual, as the moral unit.? The descendant is free because 
he is consctous of doing the ancestral, the fated, thing—a 
doctrine which Rohde? in ascribing especially to Aeschylus, 
compares with the Stoic doctrine of cuyxardOects.4 The 
human interest of tragedy requires that the penalty for sin 
shall be paid here on earth rather than in Hades. This is why 
there is so little in the Greek Dramatists about the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the other world for their own sins. It 
is tn thts world that sin must be punished if the drama is to 
have any human interest. Since the Family, not the Indi- 
vidual, is the moral unit, it matters not that the sin punished 
here is ancestral. Nay, the tragic effect is heightened when 
the children suffer for the sins of their fathers. The dead 
fathers live in their children: that is, for aught we can ever 
know, the only life they have :— 


rovs yap Oavdvras et OéXers evepyetety 
cir’ otv xaxoupyeiv, dudidegins éxer 
TO pyre xalpev pyre AvreieOas vexpovs.® 
1 Psyche, ii. 225. 
2 See Plutarch, de sera numinis vindicta, 16, on the continuity of the Family, 
and the justice of punishing children for the sins of fathers. 
3 Psyche, ii. 229. 
* Cie. de fato, 18, where cvyxard@ecrs is rendered by adsensio. 


5 Aeschylus, frag. 266, quoted by Rohde, Psyche, ii. 282. ‘‘ Under all circum- 
stances,’ says Dr. Westcott (Religious Thought tn the West, edit. 1891, pp. 91, 92), 
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If the dead, then, are unconscious or barely conscious, the 
living must be punished for the sins of the dead, that the justice 
of the Gods may be satisfied.’ Aristotle did little more than 
formulate the widely-prevalent opinion supported by Orators 
and Dramatists, when he defined the Soul as “ the function of 
the body ”—and Plato himself bears witness to the prevalence 
of the opinion when he makes Glaucon express surprise on 
hearing it suggested by Socrates that the Soul is immortal.? 
It had never occurred to Glaucon that the doctrine of the Soul’s 
immortality could be taken seriously. Socrates then offers a 
“ scientific ” proof of its immortality—a proof which he offers, 
I would suggest, only or chiefly that he may supersede it by 
the Myth of Er." 

So much for considerations which make it reasonable to 
suppose that Plato, like many others in the Athens of his 
day, felt at least serious doubt as to whether anything could 
be known scientifically about the conscious life of the Soul 
after death, if he did not actually go the length of holding, 
as his disciple Aristotle did, that, as conscious individual, 
it perishes with the body whose function it is. That, while 
entertaining this serious doubt, Plato did not go so far as 
Aristotle, seems to me to be shown by the manner in which 
he allows himself to be affected by another class of opinions 





“the view of the condition of the Dead, which Aeschylus brings out into the 
clearest light in describing the condition of the Guilty, is consistent. The ful- 
ness of human life ison earth. The part of man, in all his energy and capacity 
for passion and action, is played out here; and when the curtain falls there 
remains unbroken rest, or a faint reflection of the past, or suffering wrought b 
the ministers of inexorable justice. The beauty and the power of life, the mani- 
fold ministers of sense, are gone. They can be regretted, but they cannot be 
replaced. Sorrow is possible, but not joy. 

‘* However different this teaching may be from that of the Myths of Plato, 
and the vague popular belief which they witnessed to and fostered; however 
different, again, even from that of Pindar, with which Aeschylus cannot have 
been unacquainted, it is pre-eminently Greek. Plato clothed in a Greek dress 
the common instincts of humanity; Aeschylus works out a characteristically 
Greek view of life. Thus it is that his doctrine is most clearly Homeric. As a 
Greek he feels, like Homer, the nobility of our present powers, the grandeur of 
strength and wealth, the manifold delights of our complex being; and what was 
‘ the close-packed urn of ashes which survived the funeral pyre’ compared with 
the heroes whom it represented { That ‘ tear-stained dust’ was the witness that 
man—the whole man—oould not live again. The poet, then, was constrained to 
work out a scheme of divine justice upon earth, and this Aeschylus did, though 
its record is a strain of sorrow.” 

: On the neceasity of satisfying the justice of the Gods, see Rohde, Psyche, 
ii. 282. | 

* Rep. 608 p, on which see Rohde, Psyche, ii. 264, 265, and Adam, ad loc. 

3 See infra, p. 78. 
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opposed to the agnosticism of his time. I refer to the 
opinions associated with the Mysteries and the Orphic revival 
throughout Greece, and especially in Athens. The Eleusinian 
Mysteries were the great stronghold in Greece of the doctrine 
of a future life;’ and the same doctrine was taught, in 
definite form, by the Orphic societies which appeared in 
Italy and Sicily (in some cases in close connection with 
the spread of Pythagoreanism) before the close of the 
latter half of the sixth century. As Athens became more 
and more the centre of Greek life, the Orphic cult gravitated 
thither. We find it represented by Onomacritus at the 
Court of the Pisistratids; and, meeting the need of “ personal 
religion,” felt. especially during the tribulation caused by the 
Peloponnesian War and the Great Plague,’ it had, in Plato's 
day, become firmly rooted in the city. The sure hope of 
salvation, for themselves and those dear to them, in a future 
life, the details of which were minutely described, was held 
before the anxious and afflicted who duly observed the pre- 
scribed Orphic rites. The hope was all the surer because 
it was made to rest on the consciousness of having one’s self 
done something; it was all the surer, too, because the comfort 
which it brought was offered, not to selfish, but to sympathetic 
feeling——for even ancestors long dead could be aided in their 
purgatorial state by the prayers and observances of their 
pious descendants.® 


1 See Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, p. 397, and Gardner and 
Jevons’ Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 275. 

4 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 105, 106. 

5 See important note (5), Rohde, Psyche, ii. 128, in which Rep. 364 8, ©, E- 
365 a is cited—especially 865 a, wrelOovres . . . ws dpa Ndoas Te xa xaSappol 
Gdcxnudrev Sd Ovorvidy xal wasdds iSovdw elol uey Eri fio, elot 5¢ cal redeurh- 
cacw, as dh redXerds xadolcw, & riw dxet xaxGy droddovew fyuds, ph Obcarras 
82 Sera che es nteen showing that deceased ancestors could be aided by the 
ers and observances of descendants. Although the Orphic Fragm. 208 (cf. 

ach, Fr. Ph. Gr. i. 188) Spy:a 7’ éxredécover, Ado. rpoydvwy ddeulorwy | 
pasduevac, od 82 roiaw Exwy Kkpdros obs x’ é6éd\no8a | \dces Ex re whvwy yadewdy 
xal dwelpovos olerpov, quoted by Rohde in the same note, seems to make it quite 
clear that dead ancestors could be aided by their descendants, I think that the 
uoted from Rep. 365 a leaves the matter in doubt; see Paul Tannery in 

Peer. de Philol. October 1901, on reXeral (Orphica, Fr. 221, 227, 228, 254), who 
explains the eloi pév tn fGer, elol 3é xal redXeuricac: of Rep. 865 4 to mean 
that the expiatory rites clear the initiated person, some of them for the time of 
his earthly life, some of them for his life after death. These latter are as 3} 
TeXerds xarovor. Tederal cannot affect any one except the initiated person 
himself (to whom they supply directions as to his journey in the other world) : 
they cannot clear an ancestor. According to this explanation, the reference in 
Rep. 864.0, efre re Gdlunyd rou yéyovey abrof 4 wxpcyéywy, is not to ancestors as 
affected by the observances of their descendants, but to sin inherited from an 
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Now, what is Plato’s attitude to this Orphic cult? This 
question can be answered, in part at least, without difficulty : 
—He derived the main doctrine, together with most of the 
details, of his Eschatological Myths—the doctrine of the pre- 
existence, penance, re-incarnation, and final purification of the 
Soul—directly, and through Pindar, from Orphic sources, the 
chief of which, if we accept the carefully formed view of 
Dieterich, was a popular Orphic Manual, the xardBSacis 
eis Aféouv, in which the vicissitudes endured by the immortal 
Soul, till it frees itself, by penance, from the Cycle of Births, 
were described—a work which lay at the foundation of 
Pindar’s theology, was ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Frogs, 
was the ultimate source of the Nécuas of Plutarch and Virgil, 
and greatly influenced Neo-Platonic doctrine.’ 

Pindar, a poet and theologian after Plato’s heart, whom 
he always quotes with deep respect, was, we may suppose, 
brought into contact with the Orphic cult in Sicily, where, 
along with the Pythagorean discipline, it had found a con- 
genial home.* The difference between Pindar’s outlook, and 
that of the Athenian Orators and Dramatists and their 
agnostic public, is very striking. In certain places he indeed 
speaks of the dead as gone, their earthly fame alone 
surviving. But this is not his dominant tone. Not only 
have a favoured few—heroes like Amphiaraus—been trans- 
lated, by a miracle, “ body and soul,” to immortal homes, but, 


ancestor, which a man may cleanse himself of. I do not think, however, 
that the reference in the Adow xpoybrwr d@eulorwy of the Orphic fragment 
quoted by Mullach (i. 188) and Rohde can be to this. 

1 See Dieterich, Nekyia, 116-158; and cf. Jevons, Introduction to the 
History of Religion, pp. 358, 354: Orpheus had descended into Hades ; hence 
came to be regarded as the author of verses descriptive of Hades, which were 
current in ¢éhiasi, or disseminated by itinerant agyrtae, In a 364 FE, 
BiBrwv 8¢ Suador wraptyorra: Mucalov cai 'Opdéws, the reference is, doubtless, 
to this and other Orphic guide-books for the use of the dead. These Orphic 
books may be compared with the ptian Book of the Dead, a guide for the 
use of the Xa, or ‘“‘double” (on which see Budge’s tan Ideas of the Future 
Life, p. 168), which wanders from the body, and may lose its way ; cf. Petrie’s 
Egyptian Tales, second series, p. 124; see also Elewsinia, by le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella (1908), pp. 78 ff., on the connection between Greek and Egyptian 
guide-books for the use of the dead. To Dieterich’s list of eschatological 
pieces in literature inspired by the Orphic teaching we ought perhaps to add 
the Voyage of Odysseus to Hades (Od. xi.) ; seo v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
Hom. Ontersuch. p. 199, who supposes that the passage was put in by 
areas when Homer was being edited at Athens in the time of the 
Tyrants. 

9 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 216, 217; and, for the spread of the Orphic 
Religion, Bury, Hist. of Greece, chap. vii, sec. 13. 
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when any ordinary man dies, his Soul survives his body, and 
that, not as a poor vanishing shade, but as a responsible 
person destined for immortal life. The yuyy, as Pindar 
conceives it, is not the “totality of the bodily functions,” as 
the philosophers and the agnostic Athenian public conceived 
it, but the Double which has its home in the body. This 
Double comes from the Gods and is immortal :— 


Kai copa pév wravrwy ererae 
Gavary mepurBevel, (wov 

& ert Acixeras aiwvos cidwiov: 
7) ydp errs povov éx Oewv.! 


Being of God, the Soul is necessarily immortal, but is 
immersed in the body because of ancient sin—7radasov 
wevOos. 

At the death of its first body, the Soul goes to Hades, 
where it is judged and recompensed for the deeds, good or ill, 
done in the flesh. But its sin is not wholly purged. It 
reappears on earth in a second body, at the death of which 
it goes a second time to Hades, where its sin is further 
purged. Then it returns to animate a third body on earth 
(see Pindar, Ol. ii. 68 f£). Then, if these three lives on 
earth, as well as the two periods of sojourn in Hades, have 
been spent without fault, and if, when it returns for the third 
time to Hades, it lives there without fault, Persephone, in the 
ninth year of this third sojourn in Hades, receives the full 
tale of satisfaction due for waXacoy mévOos, and sends it back 
to earth, to be born in the person of a Philosopher or King 
(see Pindar, quoted Meno, 81 8B), who, at his death, becomes 
a holy Hero, or Daemon—a finally disembodied spirit: the 
Soul has at last got out of the xuvedos yevécewr.? This is 

1 Pindar, ris apud Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 35. 

2 I am indebted to Rohde (Psyche, ii. 207-217) for the substance of this sketch 
of Pindar’s Eschatology. In the last paragraph I have tried to combine the 
doctrine of Ol. ii. 68 ff. and the fragment, Men. 818. The life of Philosopher 
or King is indeed a bodily life on earth, but it is not one of the three bodily 
lives neceasary (together with the three sojourns in Hades) to the final purifica- 
tion of the Soul. The Soul has been finally purified before it returns to this 
fourth and last bodily life which immediately precedes its final disembodiment. 
In the case of Souls which do not three fanltless lives here and in Hades, 
the number of re-incarnations would be greater. Pindar’s estimate seems to be 
that of the time required in the most favourable circumstances. We may take 
it that it is the time promised by the Orphic priests to those whose ritual 
observances were most regular. According to rus, 249 a, however, it 
would appear that a Soul must have been incarnate as a Philosopher in three 
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Pindar’s doctrine—plainly Orphic doctrine, with beauty and 
distinction added to it by the genius of the great poet. 

Plato’s Eschatological Myths also, like Pindar’s poems, 
plainly reproduce the matter of Orphic teaching. Is it going 
too far, when we consider Plato’s reverence for the genius of 
Pindar, to suggest that it was Pindar’s form which helped to 
recommend to Plato the matter which he reproduces in his 
Eschatological Myths—that the poet’s refined treatment of 
the Orphic pi6os helped the philosopher, himself a poet, to 
see how that pnifos might be used to express imaginatively 
what indeed demands expression of some kind,—man’s hope 
of personal immortality,—but cannot, without risk of fatal 
injury, be expressed in the language of science? It is Pindar, 
as chief among divine seers who is quoted, in the Meno (81), 
for the pre-existence, transmigrations, responsibility, and 
immortality of the Soul; but the Platonic “Socrates” is care- 
ful to say that he does not contend for the literal truth of 
the doctrine embodied in Pindar’s myth, but insists on ite 
practical value in giving us hope and courage as seekers after 
knowledge (Meno, 86 8B). It is Pindar, again, who is quoted 
at the beginning of the Republic (331 8B) for that yAuxeia 
éXzris, which is visualised in Orphic outlines and colours at 
the close of the Dialogue, in the greatest of Plato’s Eschato- 
logical Myths. Orphic doctrine, refined by poetic genius for 
philosophic use, is the material of which Plato weaves his 
Eschatological Myths. And he seems almost to go out of his 
way to tell us this. Not only is the Meno Myth introduced 
with special mention of the priestly source from which it is 
derived (Meno, 81 8B), but even brief allusions made elsewhere 
to the doctrine contained in it are similarly introduced—as in 
the Phaedo, 70 c, where the doctrine of the transmigrations 
of the Soul is said to be derived from a mraXatds Adyos; in 
the Phaedo, 81 a, where it is connected with what is said 
Kata Tov pepunuévoy; and in the Laws, 872 E, where the 


successive lives before entering on the disembodied state: see Zeller, Plato, 
Eng. Tr. p. 398; and cf. Phaedo, 118 p ff., where five classes of men are 
distinguished with respect to their condition after death—on which see Rohde, 
Psyche, ii. 275, n. 1. ‘*’Eorpls éxarépwht,” says Prof. Gildersleeve in his note 
on Pind. OJ. ii 75, “would naturally mean six times. éorpls may mean three 
times in all. The Soul descends to Hades, then returns to earth, then 
descends again for a final probation.” I do not think that this last interpreta- 
tion can be accepted. 
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wanasoi iepeis are referred to for the doctrine that, if a man 
kills his mother, he must be born again as a woman who is 
killed by her son. But, after all, the most convincing evidence 
for the great influence exercised by Orphic doctrine over 
Plato is to be found in the way in which he loves to 
describe Philosophy itself in terms borrowed from the Orphic 
cult and the Mysteries’ Thus in the Phaedo, 69 c, 
cai xivduvevouct cal of tas TedeTas Huiy ovToOL KaTa- 
orncavtres ov gdairos elvar, GAA TH SyTs Tdadat alvir- 
tecOas Sts ds dy apvnros xal arédectos eis “Asdov adixnrat, 
éy BopBopp xeiceras, o &é xexaSapuévos te Kal terede- 
apévos exeice adixouevos peta Oedy oixjoe.  eiol yap 
59, paoly of mept tas rererds, vapOnxodopos pév odXoil, 
Bdxyo: 5é tre mavpo. otra 8 eioly cata thy éuny Soka 
ove Gro 4 of wedtNocodnxotres opOds. Again, in the 
Gorgias, 493 a, borrowing an Orphic phrase, he likens the 
body, with its lusts, to a tomb—ro péy cdpd dor Hpiv 
onpa—from which Wisdom alone can liberate the Soul (ef. 
also Cratylus, 400 8B); and in the Phaedrus, 250 8, c, he 
describes Philosophy—the Soul's vision of the Eternal Forms 
—as a kind of Initiation: «ddros 52 ror’ Fv iSeivy Naprpor, 
Sre ovv evdaipove yopm paxaplay pw te nal Olay, érro- 
pevos peta pev Aros uel, GAXoL Sé per Gdrov Gear, eldov 
te xat éredovvTo Tay TedeTav, Fw Oéuss AOyery paxapwwrTa- 
thy, hv wpydlopev odoxAnpos pey avrol dyres xab drabeis 
xaxav Soca nas dy iotépm ypovm vtrépevev, odoxdnpa Se 
wat GWG Kal arpeun xa evdaipova ddcyata pvovpevoi Te 
was éromrevovres dy avy xalapg, xabapol Sytes xal 
donpavro. tovrov § viv adpua epipépovres dvoudtouer, 
ootpéou tporrov Sedecpevpévor. Again, in the Timaeus, 44 c,’ 
he speaks of the Soul which has neglected the 6p rpod7 
masdsevoews a8 returning, “ uninitiated” and “without know- 
ledge of truth,” into Hades—dredys nad aydénros eis “Aidov 
wadwy épyerat; and in the Symposium, 209 £, in Diotima’s 
Discourse on épws, the highest Philosophy is described as 
Ta Tétea Kal Cromrid, for the sake of which we seek 
initiation in Ta épwreed.* 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 279. 
2 See Archer-Hind’s note on Phaedo, 69 0. 
> See Couturat, de Plat. Mythis, p. 55. 
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Let us not think that this is “ mysticism ”—“ the scholas- 
ticism of the heart” '—such as we find afterwards in the Neo- 
Platonic teaching. On the contrary, it is to be regarded 
as evidence of the non-scholastic, concrete view which Plato 
takes of Philosophy. Philosophy to Plato is not codla—a 


mere system of ascertained truth—but strictly ¢sA0 copia— 
gpws, child of dpos and dzropia, as the parentage is set forth 
in Diotima’s Myth in the Symposium: Philosophy is not what 
finally satisfies—or surfeits—the intellect: it is the organic 
play of all the human powers and functions—it is Human 
Life, equipped for its continual struggle, eager and hopeful, 
and successful in proportion to its hope— its hope being 
naturally visualised in dreams of a future state. These 
dreams the human race will never outgrow,—so the Platonist 
holds,—will never ultimately cast aside as untrue; for the 
young will believe in them in every generation, and the 
weary and bereaved will cherish them, and men of genius— 
poets, philosophers, saints—will always rise up to represent 
them anew. The Philosophy of an epoch must be largely 
judged by the way in which it “represents” them. How 
much virtue Plato finds in “ representation ”—philosophical 
and poetical—may be gathered from the fact that, while 
he attaches the highest value to the Orphic doctrine which 
he himself borrows for philosophical use, he ascribes the 
worst moral influence to the actual teaching of the Orphic 
priests." 

I said that it is reasonable to suppose that Plato was 
affected by the agnosticism which prevailed in Athens, and 
felt, notwithstanding some “proofs” which he ventured to 
offer, serious doubt as to whether even the bare fact of con- 
scious immortality is matter of scientific knowledge® It may 

1 “Der Mysticismus ist die Scholastik des Herzens, die Dialektik des 
Geftthis,” Goethe, Spriiche in Prosa: Marimen und Reflexionen: dritte 
ase lie, 3648. In Aristoph. Ranae, 159, and Demosth. de Corona, 259 ff., 
the practices of the agyrtae, or itinerant celebrants of initiatory rites, are held 
i S ctose zaller’s Plato, p. 408 (Eng. Transl.). Zeller holds that the fact of 
race | and future retribution was regarded by Plato as established beyond 
doubt ; on 1 details were uncertain. Couturat (de Pl. Myth. p. 112) thinks that 
the whole doctrine of immortality in Plato is ‘‘mythic.” Jowett (Introduction 
to Phaedo) remarks that in proportion as Plato succeeds in substituting a philo- 


sophical for a mythological treatment of the immortality of the Soul, ‘‘ the con- 
templation of ideas ‘under the form of eternity’ takes the place of past and 
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now be added, however, that his sympathy with the personal 
religion, in which many took refuge from agnosticism, was 
profound, and moved him to deal, in Myth openly borrowed 
from the religious teachers, with subjects which Aristotle left 
alone. Official (as distinct from personal) religion offers no 
safe refuge from agnosticism. Recognising this, Plato took 
the matter of his strictly Eschatological Myths almost entirely 
from the Orphic teaching, which presented religion as a way 
of salvation which all, without distinction of sex or civil status, 
simply as human beings, of their own free choice, can enter 
upon and pursue.’ 


future states of existence.” Mr. Adam (Rep. vol. ii. R. 456) says, ‘‘ that soul is 
pacapre. Plato is firmly convinced : transmigration he regards as probable, to 
say the least.” 

See Gardner and Jevonsa’ Manual of Greek Antiquities, Book iii. ch. iv. 
‘‘ Orgiastic Cults,” and Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 327- 
374. ‘‘The leading characteristic,” says Dr. Jevons (0.c. p. 339), “of the re- 
vival in the sixth century 8.0., both in the Semitic area, and as transplanted into 
Greece, is a reaction against the gift theory of sacrifice, and a reversion to the 
older sacramental conception of the offering and the sacrificial meal as affording 
actual communion with the God whose flesh and blood were consumed by his 
worshippers. . . . The unifying efficacy (p. 381) of the sacrificial meal made it 
possible to form a circle of worshippers. . . . We have the principle of voluntary 
Hen associations which were open to all. Membership did not depend on 
birth, but was constituted by partaking in the divine life and blood of the sacred 
animal.” These voluntary associations formed for religious purposes—thiasi or 
erani—‘‘ differed (p. 335) from the cult of the national gods in that all—women, 
foreigners, slaves—were admitted, not merely members of the State.” In short, 
initiatio (nénors) took the place of civitas as the title of admission to religious 


pitas Je 
Prof. Gardner closes the chapter on ‘‘ Orgiastic Cults,” referred to above, with 
the following words :—‘‘In several res the thiasi were precursors of 
oniaapraret hs and opened the door by which it entered. If they belonged toa 
lower intellectual level than the best religion of Greece, and were full of vulgarity 
and imposture, they yet had in them certain elements of progress, and had some- 
thing in common with the future as well as the past history of mankind. All 
perly Hellenic religion was a tribal thing, belonged to the state and the race, 
Sid not proselytise, nor even admit foreign converts; and so when the barriers 
which divided cities were pulled down it sank and decayed. The oultus of 
Sebazius or of Cybele was, at least, not tribal: it sought converts among all 
tanks, and having found them, placed them on a level before the God. Slaves 
and women were admitted to membership and to office. The idea of a common 
humanity, scarcely admitted by Greek Larhedgad argc before the age of the Stoica, 
found a hold among these despise:! sectaries, who learned to believe that men of 
low birth and foreign extraction might be in divine matters superior to the 
wealthy and the educated. In return for this t lesson we may pardon them 
much folly and much superstition.” Prof. er pursues this subject further 
in his Ezploratio Hvangelica, pp. 326 ff., chapter on “Christianity and the 
thiasi”; see also Grote’s History of Greece, part i. oh. i. (vol. i. 19, 20, 
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8. SUMMARY OF INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS IN THE FORM 
OF A DEFENCE OF PLATO AGAINST A CHARGE BROUGHT 
AGAINST HIM BY KANT. 


Let me close this Introduction with a summing up of its 
meaning, in the form of a defence of Plato against a charge 
brought by Kant in a well-known passage.’ 


The light dove, in free flight cleaving the air and feeling its 
resistance, might imagine that in airless space she would fare 
_ better. Even so Plato left the world of sense, because it sete 50 
| narrow limits to the understanding, and ventured beyond, on the 
| wings of the Ideas, into the empty space of the pure understanding. 
He did not see that, with all his effort, he made no way. 


‘ Here Kant brings against Plato the charge of “ transcen- 
i dental use, or rather, misuse, of the Categories of the Under- 
' standing ”*—of supposing super-sensible objects, Soul, Cosmos, 

God, answering to “Ideas” which have no adequate objects 
in a possible experience, and then determining these sup- 
posed objects by means of conceptions—the Categories— 
the application of which ought to be restricted to sensible 
objects. 

fanction which Myth performs in the Platonic philosophy. 
I submit that the objects which Plato supposes for the 
“Transcendental Ideas”* are imaginatively constructed by 
him, not presented as objects capable of determination by 
scientific categories—that Plato, by means of the plainly non- 
scientific language of Myth, guards against the illusions which 
Kant. guards against by means of “criticism”; or, to put it 
otherwise, that Plato’s employment of Myth, when he deals 
with the ideals of Soul, Cosmos, and God—Kant’s three Ideas 
of Reaton—shows that his attitude is “critical,” not dog- 
matic.N The part which the Myth of Er plays in the philo- 
sophic action of the Republic may be taken as a specimen 
of the evidence for this view of Plato's attitude. There is 
nothing in the Republic, to my mind, so significant as the 





1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Einleitung, § 3. 
2 See Krit. d. rein. Vern. : die transe, Dialectik, Kinleitung, 1. 
3 “Ideas” in Kant’s sense, not the Platonic (déa:. 
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deep sympathy of its ending with the mood of its beginning. 
It begins with the Hope of the aged Cephalus—“ The sweet 
hope which guides the wayward thought of mortal man ;” “4 
ends with the great Myth in which this Hope is visualised. 
As his Hope is sufficient for Cephalus, who retires to his 
devotions from the company of the debaters, so is the Repre- 
sentation of it—the Vision of Er—given as sufficient, in the 
end, for the debaters themselves. To attempt to rationalise 
here-—to give speculative reasons for such a Hope, or against 
it, would be to forget that it is the foundation of all our 
special faculties, including the faculty of scientific explanation; 
and that science can neither explain away, nor corroborate, its 
own foundation. The attempt which is made in the latter 
half of the Tenth Book of the Republic to place the natural 
expression of this Hope—man’s belief in the immortality of 
the Soul—on a “scientific basis,’—to determine “Soul” by 
means of “Categories of the Understanding,’—I regard as 


intended by the great philosopher-artist to lead up to the \ 
Myth of Er, and heighten its effect by contrast—to give “i os 
the reader of the Republic _a vivid sense of the futility o |: . 


rationalism in a region where Hope confirms itself by “vision 
splendid.” * - 

Of course, I do not deny that passages may be found in 
which the Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God are treated by 
Plato, without Mythology, as having objects to be determined 
under the scientific categories of Cause and Substance—e.g. 
in Phaedrus, 245 8, and Phaedo, 105 c,? we seem to have 


1 The argument about immortality (Rep. 608c to 6124),” says R. L. 
Nettleship (Philosophical Lectures and Remains, ii. 855), ‘‘ does not seem to be in 
any organic connection either with what actually olin or with what actually 
follows it. It would seem that Plato had two plans in his mind as to how to 
finish the Republic.” I cannot think that Plato had two plans in his mind. 
The argument for the immortality of the Soul in Rep. 608 0-612 is formally 
so inconclusive that it is impossible to suppose Plato to be serious with it. The 
equivocal use of the term Death (@dvaros) in the argument could not have 
escaped a logician so acute as Plato. The argument is, that, as Injustice (dd:xla), 
the proper vice (xaxla) of the Soul, does not cause ‘‘ Death” (@dvaros), in the 
sense of the separation of Soul from body, nothing else can ever cause ‘‘ Death” 
(@dvaros), now, however, to be understood in the sense of the annihilation of the 
disembodied Sou! itself. 

2 Grote (Plato, ii. 190) has an interesting note on Phaedo, 105 c,—“‘ Nemesius, 
the Christian bishop of Emesa, declares that the proofs given by Plato of the 
immortality of the Soul are knotty and difficult to understand, such as even 
adepts in philosophical study can hardly follow. His own belief in it rests upon 
a inspiration of the Christian Scriptures (Nemesius, de Nat, Homin. c. 2, p. 55, 

1565).”” 
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serious scientific argument for the immortality of the Soul— 
indeed, it would be astonishing if there were no such passages, 
for the distinction between Category and Idea, as understood 
by Kant, is not explicit in Plato’s mind; but I submit that 
such passages fade into insignificance by the side of the great 
Myths. We are safe in saying at least that, if sometimes 
Plato lapses into a logical treatment of these ideals, or “ Ideas 
of Reason,” he is well aware that there is another way of 
treating them,—in Myth,—and that he shows a marked pre- 
ference for this latter way. 

The Platonic Myth, then, effects its purpose—the regula- 
tion of Transcendental Feeling for the service of conduct_and 
science—in two ways which we may profitably distinguish, 
while admitting that the distinction between them was not 
explicit in Plato’s mind: (1) by representing ideals, and (2) 


| by tracing faculties back to their origins. In following either 


of these two ways the Platonic Myth carries us away to 
“ Places” and “Times” which are, indeed, beyond the ken of 
sense or science, but yet are felt to be involved in the concrete 
“ Here” and “ Now” of ordinary experience. 

The order in which I propose to take the Myths scarcely 
amounts to an arrangement of them in two classes according 
as the object is, either to represent ideals, or trace faculties to 
their origins, for most of them do both. I shall begin, how- 
ever, with the Myths which are mainly concerned with _ ideals, 
and shall end with those which are mainly concerned with 
origins, The former, it may be remarked, answer roughly to 
the so-called _Eschatological Myths—but only roughly, for 
some of them are more properly described as Aetiological; the 
latter answer to the Aetiological Myths. 

I _ shall take first the Myths in the Phaedo and Gorgias, 
and the Myth of Er in the Repudlic,—strictly “ Eschato- 
logical” Myths,—which present the Soul as immortal, free 
within limits set by dvdyxn, and responsible, under God's 
government, throughout all its transmigrations. 

Next I shall take the Myths—mainly “ Aetiological ”—in 
the Politicus, Fourth Book of the Laws, and Protagoras, where 
God’s creative agency, and government of the Cosmos and 
Man, are broadly treated, and presented as consistent with the 
existence of evil. 
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Then I shall go on to the Timaeus,’ in\which the three 
ideals, or “Ideas of Reason ””—Soul, Cosmos, and God—are 
represented in one vast composition. 

Having examined these Myths—all chiefly interesting as 
representations of ideals, or “Ideas of Reason”—I shall 
examine three Myths which are chiefly concerned with the 
deduction of Categories or Virtues. These are the Myths in 
the Phaedrus, Meno, and Symposium. They are mainly con- 
cerned with showing how man, as knowing subject and moral 
agent, is conditioned by his past. Although the “ Eschato- 
logical” outlook, with its hope of future salvation, is by no 
means absent from these three Myths, their chief interest lies 
in the way in which, as “ Aetiological” Myths, they exhibit 
the functions of the understanding and moral faculty as cases 
of avapuvnows which, quickened by gows, interprets the par- 
ticular impressions, and recognises the particular duties, of 
the present life, in the light of the remembered vision of the 
Eternal Forms once seen in the Supercelestial Place. 

Having examined the Myths which set forth the Ideals 
and Categories of the Individual, I shall end my review with 
an examination of two Myths which set forth respectively the 
Ideals and the Categories of a Nation—one of which gives us 
the spectacle of a Nation led on by a vision of its future, 
while the other shows us how the life of the “social organism ” 
is conditioned by its past. These are the Atlantis Myth, 
introduced in the Zimaeus and continued in the fragmentary 
Critias, and the Myth of the Earth-Born in the Republic. The 
Atlantis Myth (intended to complete the account of the Ideal 
State given in the Republic) is to be regarded as an Eschato- 
logical Myth; but it differs from the Eschatological Myths of 
the other class which have been examined in representing, not 
the future lot of the Individual Soul, but the ideal which a 
Nation has before it in this world—the ideal of a united 
Hellas, under a New Athens, maintaining civilisation against 
the assaults of outer barbarism. 

After the Atlantis Myth I shall take the Myth of the 
Earth-Born in the Republic, which is an Aetiological Myth, 

1 Couturat, de Platonis Mythis (Paris, 1896), p. 32, Timaeus ipse totus 
myhicus est ; and Zeller, Plato, p. 160 (Eng. Transl), ‘‘ The whole investiture of 


the Timaeus is mythic—the Demiurgus, ther with the subordinate gods, and 
all the history of the creation of the world 
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differing from the Aetiological Myths of the other class which 
have been examined, in deducing, not the Categories— 
faculties and virtues—of the Individual, but the deep-cut 
characteristics of the “social organism.” And yet, here 
again, while Categories are deduced, an Ideal—that of the 
orderly life of the xadlrodss—is represented. Indeed, this 
is more or less true of all all the I Platonic _Myths. They all 
view man’s present life sud Peete . aeternitatis—in God ; 
exhibit it as part of ‘the great plan of Providence—as one 
term of a continuous progress to be reviewed at once a parte 
ante and a parte post. Especially in the TJimaeus do we 
see the “Genesis” and the “Apocalypse” of the Platonic 
Mythology blended in one Vision. 





THE PHAEDO MYTH 
CONTEXT OF THE MyYTH 


Iv the Phaedo, the disciple from whom the Dialogue takes 
its name tells some Friends what was said and done in the 
Prison on the day of the Master’s death. 

The conversation was concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, and was continued up to the last hour. 

Cebes and Simmias, the chief speakers, brought forward 
arguments tending to show that, even granted that the identity 
of Learning with Reminiscence is wn favour of the Orphic 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the Soul, yet its after-existence, 
not to mention its immortality, is not proved. 

Thereupon Socrates brought in the Doctrine of Eternal 
Ideas—a doctrine which the company were already prepared to 
accept—and showed, in accordance with rt, that Life—and the 
Soul is Infe—eacludes Death. 

Thus was the Immortality of the Soul proved. 

Next came the practical question: How must a man live 
that tt may be well with him both in this World and in the 
World Eternal ? 

It was then that Socrates, standing in the very presence of 
death, was filled with the spirit of prophecy, and made able to 
help his friends before he left them :—HTf, he said, they took to 
heart the Myth which he told them, they should know how to 
live, and it would be well with them both now and hereafter 
for ever. 

When he had finished the telling of the Myth, and had 
warned his friends against a too literal interpretation of it, 
he gave directions about his family and some other private 
matters ; then the Officer came in with the Cup. 
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TRANSLATION 


“It is meet, my friends, that we should take thought of 
this:—that the Soul, being immortal, standeth in need of 
care, not only in regard of the time of this present life, but in 
regard of the time without end, and that ‘tis now, even to-day, 
that the jeopardy is great, if a man will still be careless of his 
Soul. Were death riddance of all, ’twould be good luck for the 
wicked man to die and be rid of body and soul and his 
wickedness; but inasmuch as the Soul is manifestly immortal, 
no other escape from evil hath she nor salvation save this 
—that she be perfected in righteousness and wisdom. For 
she taketh hence nothing with her to the House of Hades, 
save only her instruction and nurture—that, to wit, where- 
from they say the greatest profit cometh to the dead or 
greatest damage straightway at the beginning of their journey 
thither ; for when a man dieth, his own Familiar Spirit, which 
had gotten him to keep whilst he lived, taketh and leadeth 
him to a certain place whither the dead must be gathered 
together; whence, after they have received their sentences, 
they must journey to the House of Hades with him who hath 
been appointed to guide thither those that are here; and 
when they have received there the things which are meet for 
them, and have sojourned the time determined, another Guide 
bringeth them again hither, after many long courses of time. 
The way, belike, is not as Aeschylus his Telephus telleth; for 
he saith that a single path leadeth to the House of Hades. 
But, methinks, if it were single and one, there would be no 
need of guides, for no man would go astray. Nay, that it 
hath many partings and windings I conclude from the offerings 
which men use to make unto the dead. 

“ The Soul which ordereth herself aright and hath wisdom, 
understandeth well her present case,and goeth with her Familiar. 
But the Soul which lusteth after the body, having fluttered 
about it and the Visible Place for a long while, and having 
withstood her appointed Familiar with great strife and pain, 
is by him at the last mastered and carried away; and when 
she is come to the place where the other Souls are assembled 
together, inasmuch as she is impure and hath wrought that 
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which is impure, having shed innocent blood, or done like 
deeds which Souls that are her like use to do, her all flee and 
eschew, and none will be her companion or guide; wherefore 
she wandereth alone in great stress, until certain times have 
been accomplished; then is she constrained to go unto the 
habitation fit for her. But the Soul which hath lived all her 
days in purity and sobriety hath given unto her Gods to be 
her companions and guides, and she maketh her habitation in 
the place meet for her. 

“The Earth hath many and wondrous places, and it is of a 
fashion and greatness whereof those who use to tell concerning 
the Earth have no true opinion. There is one who hath 
persuaded me of this.” 

“ Socrates,” quoth Simmias, “ how sayest thou this? for I 
also have heard many things concerning the Earth, but not 
this of which thou art persuaded. Wherefore I would gladly 
hear it.” 

“Well, Simmias,” quoth he, “ methinks it needeth not the 
skill of Glaucus to set forth that which I have heard; but 
the truth thereof, which I wot it surpasseth the skill of 
Glaucus to find out, haply I should not be able to attain 
unto: nay, if I knew it, my life is too far spent, methinks, 
for the length of the discourse which should declare it: but 
my persuasion as touching the Earth and the places it hath 
nothing hindereth me from declaring unto thee.” 

“That is enough,” said Simmias. 

“Tam persuaded, then,” said he, “ of this first—that if the 
Earth, being a globe, is in the middle of the Heaven, it hath 
no need of air or any other like constraint to keep it from 
falling, but ’tis sufficient to hold it that the Heaven is of one 
substance throughout, and that itself is equally balanced: for 
that which is itself equally balanced and set in the midst of 
that which hath one substance, will have no cause at all of 
inclining towards any side, but will continue the same and 
remain without inclination. Of this first I am persuaded.” 

“ And rightly,” said Simmias. 

“Moreover, I am persuaded that the Earth is very great, 
and that we who inhabit unto the Pillars of Hercules from 
the river Phasis dwell in a small part thereof, like unto ants 
or frogs round about a pool, dwelling round this Sea; and 
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that many other men dwell in many other like places; for in 
all parts of the Earth are hollows, many, various in shape and 
magnitude; into these flow water and thick clouds and air, 
and are therein gathered together; but the Earth itself is 
lifted up clear in the clear Heaven wherein are the stars 
This Heaven is that which those who use to speak of these 
things call the Aether, whose sediment is that collwvies which 
is alway being gathered together into the hollows of the 
Earth. We, then, who dwell in the hollows, being ignorant, 
think that we dwell above on the Earth, even as he who had 
his dwelling down at the bottom of the sea would think that 
he was on the surface thereof, and beholding through the 
water the sun and the stars, would congeit the sea to be 
the heaven, inasmuch as, being sluggish and weak, he never 
mounted up to the surface of the sea, and put forth his 
head, and looked out at our place, and saw how far it 
excelleth the things of his own place in purity and beauty, 
neither had heard concerning it from another who had seen 
it. This is our case: for we, dwelling in a hollow of the 
Earth, think that we dwell upon the Earth itself; and the 
Air we call Heaven, and think that it is that Heaven wherein 
are the courses of the stars: whereas, by reason of weakness 
and sluggishness, we cannot go forth out of the Air: but if 
a man could journey to the edge thereof, or having gotten 
wings could fly up, it would come to pass that even as fishes 
here which rise out of the sea do behold the things here, he, 
looking out, would behold the things there, and if his 
strength could endure the sight thereof, would see that there 
are the True Heaven and the True Light and the True Earth. 
For the Earth here, with the stones thereof, and the whole 
place where we are, is corrupted and eaten away, after the 
manner of things in the sea by the salt wherein there is 
brought forth nothing either goodly or perfect at all, but only 
hollow rocks, and sand, and clay without measure, and miry 
sloughs wheresoever there is also earth—things not worthy at 
all to be compared with the things here that are fair, albeit 
the things beyond do much more excel the things here in beauty. 

“ Wherefore, if ye desire of me a Tale, hearken to the Tale 
of the Things that be beyond upon the Earth under the 
Heaven.” 
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“ Indeed, Socrates,” quoth he, “we would gladly hear this 
Tale.” 

“The beginning of the Tale, then, is this, my friend, 
that the Earth itself, if any one look down on it from 
the Heaven, is like unto a ball which is fashioned with twelve 
leathern stripes, whereof each hath his own colour. These be 
the colours whereof the colours here which limners use are as 
samples; but there the whole Earth is of such, yea of far 
brighter than these and purer; for one part is purple and of 
marvellous beauty, and another part is like gold, and all that 
part which is white is whiter than chalk or snow, and in like 
manner unto other parts are portioned the other colours— 
yea, and colours besides more than all those which we have 
seen here and fairer; for even these hollows of the Earth, 
being full to the brim of water and air, display a specific colour 
wherewith they glisten in the midst of the variety of the other 
colours, 80 that the face of the Earth seemeth, as it were, one 
picture of many colours contiguous, without blot. 

“According as the Earth is, 80 also are the things which 
grow therein—her trees and flowers and fruits; and so also 
are her mountains, and her stones, which are polished and 
transparent and of exceeding fair colours; whereof the precious 
stones here are fragments—sardian, jasper, smaragdus, and all 
such: but in that place there is no stone which is not as these 
are and fairer. The reason whereof is this, that the stones 
there are pure, and are not eaten away or corrupted as are the 
stones here by the rot and salt of that sediment which is 
gathered together here, whereof come, unto stones, and earth, 
and lhkewise unto beasts and herbs, deformities and diseases. 
Now, the True Earth hath these things, and also gold and 
silver and other things like unto them for her ornaments; for 
there they are not hidden but manifest, and are in abundance, 
and of exceeding greatness, and in many places of that Earth ; 
so that to behold it is a sight meet for the eyes of the blessed. 
And on that Earth there are beasts of many kinds, and men, 
whereof some dwell in the inland parts, and some round about 
the Air, as we about the Sea, and some in islands encompassed 
by the Air, hard by the mainland; for that which Water is 
and the Sea with us for our use, the Air is in that region, and 
that which the Air is with us, the Aether is with them. 
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Moreover, their seasons are so tempered that disease smiteth 
them not at all, and they live far beyond the measure of our 
days, and as touching eyesight, and hearing, and wisdom, and 
all such parts, are distant from us even as Air is distant from 
Water, and Aether is distant from Air in purity. Also they 
have groves of the Gods and temples wherein Gods verily are 
dwellers; into whose very presence men come, hearing their 
voices and their prophecies and seeing them face to face. 
Moreover, the sun and moon and stars are seen there as they 
are truly; and likewise in all things else the state of these 
men is blessed. 

“The Earth itself, then, and the parts that encompass the 
Earth are thus fashioned. But the Tale also telleth that in 
the Earth are many hollow places round about her whole girth, 
whereof some are deeper and more open than this place we dwell 
in, and some are deeper with a narrower mouth, and some are 
shallower and broader: all these are joined together, having 
channels bored under the Earth from one to another in many 
places, some narrow and some wide, whereby passage is given 
so that much water floweth from one into another, as into 
bowls, and measureless floods of perennial rivers run under the 
Earth, and streams hot and cold; also much fire floweth, and 
there are great rivers of fire, and many rivers of running mud, 
some clearer, some thicker, even as in Sicily there run before 
the fiery flood rivers of mud, and then cometh the fiery flood. 
With these floods, therefore, each place is filled according as at 
each time the stream fioweth round unto each. Now, all these 
waters are moved upward and downward by that in the Earth 
which swayeth like a swing. And it swayeth after this wise. 
There is a cavern in the Earth, which is the greatest of them 
all, and, moreover, pierceth right through the whole Earth, 
whereof Homer maketh mention, saying, ‘ Afar off, where 
deepest underground the Pit is digged,’ which he in other 
places, and many of the other poets, call Tartarus. Now, into 
this cavern all the rivers flow, and from it flow out again, and 
each one becometh such as is that part of the Earth it floweth 
through. The cause of all streams flowing out and flowing in 
is that this flood hath no bottom or foundation. Wherefore it 
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swingeth and surgeth up and down, and the air and wind surge 
with it; for the wind goeth with it when it rusheth to the 
further side of the Earth, and with it returneth hitherward ; 
and even as the breath of living creatures is driven forth and 
drawn in as a stream continually, so there also the wind, 
swinging with the flood, cometh in and goeth out, and causeth 
terrible, mighty tempests. Now, when the water rusheth back 
into the place “beneath,” as men speak, coming unto the 
region ef the streams which run through that part of the 
Earth, it floweth into them and filleth them, as men fill 
reservoirs with pumps; but when it ebbs again from thence 
and rusheth hither, it filleth again the streams here, which, 
being full, run through their conduits and through the Earth, 
coming severally to those places whither they are bound, and 
make seas and lakes and rivers and fountains. Thence they 
sink under the Earth again, and some, having fetched a longer 
compass and some a shorter, fall again into Tartarus, some far 
beneath the channel into which they were pumped up, and 
some a little way beneath; but all flow into Tartarus again 
beneath the places of their outflowing. Some waters there be 
that, coming forth out of the Earth at one side thereof, flow 
in at the contrary side; and some that go in and come out on 
the same side; and some there be that go round the whole 
Earth and are wound about it once—yea, perchance, many 
times, like serpents. These rivers pour their waters back 
into Tartarus as low down as water can fall. Now, it can fall 
as far as the centre in each way, but no further: each half of 
the Earth is a hill against the stream that floweth from the 
side of the other half. 

“Now there are many great rivers of divers sorts, but 
amongst these there are four chiefest: whereof that one which 
is greatest, and floweth round the outermost, is that which is 
called Ocean, and over against him is Acheron, which floweth 
the contrary way, and flowing through desert places and also 
under the Earth, cometh to the Acherusian Lake, whither the 
Souls of the most part of the dead do come, and having 
sojourned there certain appointed times, some longer, some 
shorter, are again led forth to be born in the flesh. The 
third river issues forth betwixt these, and, near unto the 
part whence it issues forth, falleth into a great place burning 
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with much fire, and maketh a lake greater than our Sea, 
seething with water and mud: thence it fetcheth a compass, 
and going thick and muddy, and winding round the Earth, 
cometh at last unto the coasts of the Acherusian Lake, mixing 
not with the water thereof. Then after many windings under 
the Earth it poureth iteelf into a lower part of Tartarus. 
This is the river which they name Pyriphlegethon, whereof 
also the fiery floods which boil up in divers places of the 
Earth are derivations. Over against him the fourth river 
issues forth, first into a fearful savage place, they tell, which 
hath wholly the colour of blue steel; and they call it the 
Stygian place, and the Lake which the river maketh with his 
flood they call Styx; whereinto this river falling conceiveth 
mighty virtues in his water, and afterward sinketh under the 
Earth, and windeth round, going contrary to Pyriphlegethon, 
and cometh to the Acherusian Lake from the contrary side: 
neither doth his water mix with any; but he also goeth 
round about, and falleth into Tartarus over against Pyri- 
phlegethon. The name of this river, the poets tell, is 
Cocytus. 

“When the dead are come unto the place whither his 
Familiar bringeth each, first are they judged, and according 
as they have lived righteous and godly lives, or lived un- 
righteously, are they divided. Thereafter all those who are 
deemed to have lived indifferently well journey unto Acheron, 
and go on board the vessels which are prepared for them, and 
so come to the Lake; and abiding there, get themselves 
cleansed, and paying the price of their evil deeds, are 
acquitted from the guilt thereof; and for their good deeds 
receive each the reward that is meet. But whoso are deemed 
incurable by reason of the greatness of their sins, robbers of 
temples, and those who have oftentimes shed blood unlaw- 
fully, or wrought other iniquities that are great, them the 
appointed Angel doth cast into Tartarus, and thence they 
come not out at all: and whoso are deemed to have com- 
mitted sins great but curable, who in wrath have violently 
entreated father or mother and have repented them thereof 
all the days of their lives thereafter, or who in like manner are 
manslayers, they must needs fall into Tartarus, but when they 
have been there one year, the surge casts them forth, the 
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mansiayers by Cocytus, and the slayers of father or mother 
by Pyriphlegethon ; and when they are carried down and are 
come to the Acherusian Lake, there they cry out aloud unto 
those whom they slew or used despitefully, and call upon them 
and beseech them with prayers that they will suffer them to 
come out into the Lake and will receive them; and if they 
prevail, they come out and cease from their torments; but if 
they prevail not, they are carried back into Tartarus, and 
thence again into the rivers, and they cease not from this 
torment till they have prevailed with those whom they have 
wronged ; for this was the doom that was appointed of the 
Judges unto them. But whosoever are deemed to have been 
godly above others in their lives, they are released from these 
places in the Earth, and depart from them as from a prison- 
house, and come unto the Pure Mansions which are above, and 
dwell upon the Earth. And of these whoso have cleansed 
themselves throughly by Wisdom live without fleshly bodies 
for evermore, and come to yet fairer Mansions, whereof it 
is not easy to tell, nor doth the time now suffice for the 
telling. Nevertheless, by that which hath been told are we 
admonished to do all so that we may lay hold of Righteousness 
and Wisdom in this life; for the prize is fair and the hope 


is great.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHAZDO MYTH 
I 


We may begin by noting that Plato here, as elsewhere, 
gives verisimilitude to Myth by making it explain facts, or 
what he accepts as facts, and bringing it, as far as possible, 
into conformity with the “ modern science” of his day. The 
fact of the Earth’s rotundity had already been ascertained— 
or guessed—in Plato’s day;’ and the geography of the Myth 
is made consistent with this fact, as well as with the supposed 
“fact” of the Earth’s central position in the Cosmos—a 
position which it retains for a sufficient reason, which Plato 
sets forth “scientifically.” The Phaedo Myth, starting with 
the “scientific truths” of the Earth’s rotundity and central 
position, gives a consistent geography, which makes it easy 
for the reader to localise the “ Earthly Paradise” and Tartarus, 
as real places continuous with the part of the world which 
men inhabit. Ggography is treated in this Myth, as ancient 
history may, or must, be treated according to Plato—romanti- 
cally: the general scheme is, as far as possible, true to facts ; 
but blanks are filled in by pu@oAoya.* The line between 
uncritical “science” and puforgoyia is difficult to draw, and 
Plato knows how to turn the difficulty to artistic, and more 
than that—to philosophic use. A sophistic use of the difficulty 
he happily has no temptation to make, because he holds no 
brief obliging him to contend for a large amount of literal 
truth in the traditional myths which he borrows. 

) Again, the Phaedo Myth recommends itself to the “ scien- 

tific mind” by explaining the origin of hot and cold springs, 
volcanic action, winds, and, I think, the tides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The suggestion, too, that gems—objects which have 


1 See Zeller’s Plato, Engl Transl. pp. 379, 380. 

2 See Republic, 382 p, xal ev als viv 38h Oéyouer rais pvPodoylas, da 7d wh 
elddva: Sry rddnOes Exe: wepl Trav rarady, ddpounoidvres rH GAnOet ro Weidos Sri 
padwora obrw xphoioy wootuer; cal udda, 7 8’ bs. Cf. Legg. 682 ff., where the 
early history of mankind appears as a myth, founded on fact, but embellished— 
To\\@y ray kar’ ddjOaary yryropévuy Evy riot xdpot Kal Movoas épdwreru 
éxdorore ; and cf. Campbell's Poltticus, Introd. p. xxxi. 
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always been regarded with wonder, as possessing mysterious 
virtues—are fragments which have found their way down to 
this part of the world from the rocks of the “ Earthly Para- 
dise,” is a touch of fine imagination which helps to bring the 
two regions—our part of the world and the “ Earthly Para- 
dise””——into physical connection.’ Tartarus and the True 
Surface of the Earth, or Earthly Paradise, are indeed real 
places to which there are real approaches for the ghostly 
travellers from this oixouvyéyyn. The care, half playful, 
half earnest, which Plato takes to prove this scientifically 
from observed effects -—— volcanoes, tides, precious stones — 
has its parallel in the method of Dante and other great 
masters of Myth. Skilful use of “modern science” is indeed 
one of the marks of the great master. Before referring to 
Dante for this, let me first compare Plato's delicate handling of 
“science ” in the Phaedo Myth with the work of one who is cer- 
tainly not a great master of Myth—the Cambridge Platonist, 
Dr. Henry More; but let me preface his “Myth” with a few 
words explanatory of the “science ” which serves as foundation 
to his “ mythology.” 

The Spirit of Nature, according to More and his school, 
is al incorporeal substance, without sense, diffused through 
the whole universe, exercising plastic power, producing 
those phenomena which cannot be explained mechanically.” 
This plastic principle in nature explains “sympathetic 
cures,” the “astral bodies” (the phrase More borrows 
from the Paracelsians) of witches, in which they appear as 
hares, cats, weasels (so that if the hare or other animal is 
wounded, the witch is found to be similarly wounded—More 
was a firm believer in all that, and could give “scientific” 
reasons for his belief), the growth of plants and embryos, and 
the instincts of animals, such as the nest-building instinct of 
birds, the cocoon-spinning instinct of silk-worms.® The Soul 
of man partakes in this plastic principle, and by means of it 
constructs for herself a body terrestrial, aerial, or aethereal 
(i.e. celestial), according as the stage of her development has 


1 Cf. Conv. iv. 20, p. 823, Oxf. Dante: “‘ E cosi é difinita questa nostra Bonta, 
la quale in noi similmente discende da somma e spirituale Virta, come virtute in 
pietra da corpo nobilissimo celestiale. 

? More’ 's Immortality of the Soul, book iii. ch. 12. 

3 More, o.c. iii. 138. 
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brought her into vital relation with the vehicle of earth, air, 
or aether. “As we see,” he says,’ “that the perceptive part of 
the Soul is vitally affected with that which has no life in it, 
80 it is reasonable that the plastick part thereof may be so too; 
that there may be an Harmony betwixt matter thus and thus 
modified, and that Power that we call plastick that is utterly 
devoid of all perception. And in this alone consists that which 
we call Vital Congrwity in the prepared matter either to be 
organised or already shaped into the perfect form of an Ani- 
mal.” He then lays it down as an “axiome”* that “there 
is a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely, Aethereal, 
Aerial, and Terrestrial”; and proceeds: “That this is the 
common opinion of the Platonists, I have above intimated 
(Immortality of the Soul, ii. 14). That this opinion is also 
true in itself, appears from the foregoing axiome. Of the 
Terrestrial Congruity there can be no doubt; and as little can 
there be but that at least one of the other two is to be granted, 
else the Soul would be released from all vital union with 
matter after Death. Wherefore she has a vital aptitude, at 
least, to unite with Aire. But Aire is a common receptacle 
of bad and good spirits (as the Harth is of all sorts of men 
and beasts), nay, indeed, rather of those that are in some sort 
or other bad, than of good, as it is upon Earth. But the Soul 
of man is capable of very high refinements, even to a condition 
purely angelical, whence Reason will judge it fit, and all Anti- 
quity has voted it, that the souls of men arrived to such 
a due pitch of purification must at last obtain Celestial 
vehicles,” 

The Soul, by means of her plastic power, moulds the 
vehicle—earth, air, or aether—to any form she pleases; but 
having been first habituated to the human shape in the terres- 
trial body, she naturally moulds the aerial and celestial 
vehicles to the same shape. This is why ghosts (in whom 
More is a firm believer)’ being the Souls of the departed in 
their aerial bodies, are easily recognised by their features, when 


1 More, o.c. ii. 14. 2 More, o.c. iii. 28. 

3 See Immortality of the Soul, ii. 16, for the wonderfally well-told story of 
Marsilius Ficinus appearing (by arrangement) on the day of his death to his 
friend Michael Mercatus. He rides up to Michael’s window on a white 
horse, saying, ‘‘ Michael, Michael, vera sunt illa.” Michael sends to Florence, 
arti finds that Marsilius died the same hour his ghost appeared at the 
window. 
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they return to the scenes of their terrestrial life.’ Now, it 
may be asked what the effect of the Final Destruction of the 
World by Fire at the Last Day will be on the human souls 


which then have still only terrestrial bodies, and on the human © 


souls and souls of Daemons (or Angels) which have still only 
aerial bodies. These bodies, unless saved by a miracle, will be 
burnt up, and their souls, having no vehicles, will cease to live 
the life of active consciousness.* Therefore, More argues,’ using 
Stoical terms, an atroxardotacts and madeyyevecia after the 
avdoracis and éxrvpwots would not meet their case; for a 
soul whose body had been burnt would have ceased to be con- 
scious, and wwadvyyeveola would only bring it back to con- 
sciousness a different being. It will require supernatural 
means to rescue the souls of good men and Daemons (or 
Angels) at the time of the Final Conflagration, or even 


1 Cf. More’s Philosophical Poems, p. 260 (ed. 1647) :-— 


In shape they walk much like to what they bore 
Upon the Earth: for that light Orb of Air 
Which they inact must yielden evermore 
To Phansie’s beck, so when the Souls appear 
To their own selves alive as once they were, 
So cloath’d and conversant in such a place, 
The inward eyes of Phansie thither stear 
Their gliding vehicle, that bears the face 
Of him that liv’d, that men may reade what Wight it was. 


Similarly Dante (Purg. xxv. 91-99) explains the aerial bodies of the souls in 
tory :— 


E come I’ aer, quand’ é ben piorno, 
Per ]’ altrui raggio che in sé si riflette, 
Di diversi color diventa adorno, 

Cosi 1’ aer vicin quivi si mette 
In quella forma che in lui suggella 
Virtualmente }’ alma che ristette : 

E simigliante poi alla fiammella 
Che segue i] foco 14 'vunque si muta, 
Segue allo spirto sua forma novella. 


See also More’s Immortality of the Soul, iii. 1, § 8, p. 149, where it is stated 
that the Soul, although she has a marvellous power, by the imperium of her will, 
of changing the temper and shape of her aerial vehicle, and of solidifying it so 
that it reflects light and becomes visible, she has a much greater power over her 
aethereal vehicle. The aethereally embodied soul can temper the solidity of her 
vehicle (see Immortality of the Soul, P 233), so as to ascend or descend, and 
pass from one ‘‘ vortex” to another. ore looks forward (Defence of the Moral 
Cabbala, ch. ii. p. 165) to the Millennium as the time when, instead of occasional 
communications between souls terrestrially and aethereally embodied, there will 
be close and constant intercourse. 

2 ‘6 The very nature of the Soul, as it is a Soul, is an aptitude of informing 
or actuating Body.”—More's Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. ii. p. 167, 


H 
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before that time, when the extinction of the sun—-presaged 
by his spots recently discovered by one Shiner takes place. 
Neither terrestrial nor aerial bodies could, without the interven- 
tion of a miracle, survive such heat or such cold. But it is only 
in this lower part of the universe that such destructive agencies 
can operate. The aethereal region will not be affected by 
them ; and souls which have reached the stage of aethereal 
or celestial embodiment will remain unharmed. 

So much for the “ science ” which serves to give plausibility 
to the following Myth, as we may well call it :-— 


The greatest difficulty is to give a rational account whence 
the Bad Genii have their food, in their execrable Feasts, so formally 
made up into dishes. That the materials of it is a vaporous A:re, 
appears as well from the faintness and emptiness of them that 
have been entertained at those Feasts, as from their forbidding the 
use of Salt at them, it having a virtue of dissolving of all aqueous 
substances, as well as hindering their congelation. But how Aire 
is moulded up into that form and consistency, it is very hard to 
conceive: whether it be done by the mere power of Imagination 
upon their own Vehicles, first dabled in some humidities that 
are the fittest for their design, which they change into these forms 
of Viands, and then withdraw, when they have given them such 
a figure, colour, and consistency, with some small touch of such 
&@ sapour or tincture; or whether it be the priviledge of these 
Areal Creatures, by a sharp Desire and keen Imagination, to pierce 
the Spirtt of Nature, so as to awaken her activity, and engage 
her to the compleating in a moment, as it were, the full design of 
their own wishes, but in such matter as the Element they are 
in is capable of, which is this crude and vaporous Aire; whence 
their food must be very dilute and flashie, and rather a mockery 
than any solid satisfaction and pleasure. 

But those Superiour Daemons, which inhabit that part of the 
Aire that no storm nor tempest can reach, need be put to no such 
shifts, though they may be as able in them as the other. For in 
the tranquillity of those upper Regions, that Promus-Condus of the 
Universe, the Spirit of Nature, may silently send forth whole Gardens 
and Orchards of most delectable fruits and flowers of an equilibri- 
ous ponderosity to the parts of the dire they grow in, to whose 
' shape and colours the transparency of these Plants may adde 
a particular lustre, as we see it is in precious stones. And the 
Chymists are never quiet till the heat of their Fancy have calcined 
and vitrified the Earth into a crystalline pellucidity, conceiting 
that it will then be a very fine thing indeed, and all that then 


1 More, Immortality of the Soud, iii. 19. 
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grows out of it: which desirable spectacle they may haply enjoy 
mm a more perfect manner whenever they are admitted into those 
higher Regions of the Aire. For the very Soile then under them 
shall be transparent, in which they may trace the very Roots of 
the Trees of this Superiour Paradise with their eyes, and if it may 
not offend them, see this opake Earth through it, bounding their 
sight with such a white faint splendour as is discovered in the 
Moon, with that difference of brightness that will arise from the 
distinction of Land and Water; and if they will recreate their 
palate, may taste of such Fruits as whose natural juice will vié 
with their noblest Extractions and Quintessences. For such cer- 
tainly will they there find the blood of the Grape, the rubie- 
coloured Cherries, and Nectarines. 

And if, for the compleating of the pleasantness of these habi- 
tations, that they may look less like a silent and dead solitude, they 
meet with Birds and Beasts of curious shapes and colours, the single 
accents of whose voices are very grateful to the Ear, and the vary- 
ing of their notes perfect musical harmony ; they would doe very 
kindly to bring us word back of the certainty of these things, and 
make this more than a Philosophical Conjecture. 

But that there may be Food and Feasting in those higher 
Aereal Regions, is less doubted by the Platonists; which makes 
Mazimus Tyrius call the Soul, when she has left the body, Opéupa 
aidépuov ; and the above-cited Oracle of Apollo describes the Felicity 
of that Chorus of immortal Lovers he mentions there, from feasting 
together with the blessed Gents— 

Gros xeap év OaXinow 
aiév éipportvyoty taiverat. 
So that the Nectar and Ambrosia of the Poets may not be a mere 
fable. For the Spirt of Nature, which is the immediate Instru- 
ment of God, may enrich the fruits of these Aereal Paradises with 
such liquors, as being received into the bodies of these purer 
Daemons, and diffusing it self through their Vehicles, may cause 
such grateful motions analogical to our ¢ast, and excite such a 
more than ordinary quickness in their minds, and benign chearful- 
nessa, that it may far transcend the most delicate Refection that 
the greatest Epicures could ever invent upon Earth; and that 
without all satiety, burdensomeness, it filling them with nothing 
but Divine Love, Joy, and Devotion.? 


It is very difficult to'disentangle the motives which go 
to the production of a passage like this. We should say 


1 More’s Immortality of the Soul, iii. 9, pp. 188, 184, ed. 1662. The 
indebtedness of More's ‘‘Myth” to the Platonic, and Stoic mythology of 
7a xepl viv inhabited by Saluoves and human souls, is obvious. For further 
reference to that mythology see in/ra, pp. 487 ff. 
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without hesitation that the writer wished to adorn his 
discourse with a myth, if we did not know how uncritical 
his “ science” was, and how credulous he was in accepting, as 
literally true, things quite as visionary as those here described. 
In his Antidote against Atheism he shows how thoroughly he 
believes current stories about the doings of witches and ghosts 
(see especially Book iii. chap. vii of that work, for the story of 
Anne Bodenham, a witch, who suffered at Salisbury in 1653), 
and how valuable he holds these stories to be as evidence for 
the immortality of the Soul; indeed, in the Preface to his 
Philosophickal Poems he goes the length of expressing the 
wish that stories of witchcraft and apparitions “ were publicly 
recorded in every parish,” for “that course continued would 
prove one of the best antidotes against that earthly and cold 
disease of Sadducisme and Atheisme which may easily grow 
upon us, if not prevented, to the hazard of all Religion and 
the best kinds of Philosophy.” It is to be noted, however, 
that Cudworth and Smith are not so credulous as More. 
Cudworth may be said to be a cautious believer in apparitions, 
and dwells on the Scripture evidence for demoniacal possession, 
and not, like More, on that afforded by modern stories ;* 
while Smith, in a sermon preached on an occasion when 
credulity seemed to be required,” expresses himself in a 
manner which makes one feel that he was in advance of 
his age. 

There is just one general remark I should like to make 
in taking leave of More for the present :—That facility of 
scientific explanation is apt to make men indifferent about 
the substantiation of the facts, as facts. The facility of 
scientific explanation afforded by the hypothesis of “ plastick 
power” doubtless made it more easy for More and other 
Cambridge Platonists to accept as sufficient the evidence 
forthcoming for the actual appearance of ghosts and Daemons. 
Facility of scientific explanation is a danger which we have to 
be on our guard against at the present day too. 

(The true object of the Phaedo Myth is, indeed, moral and 


1 Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 640 (ed. Mosheim). 

3 Discourse 10, Of @ Christian's Conflicts with and Conquecsts over Satan, 
“delivered in publick at Huntingdon, where one of Queen's College, in every 
year on March 25, preached a Sermon against Witchcraft, Diabolical Contracts, 
etc.” ; see Worthington’s Preface to Smith's Select Discourses. 
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religious, not in any way scientific—its true object is to give 
expression to man’s sense of responsibility, which it does in 
the form of a vivid history, or spectacle, of the connected life- 
stages of an immortal personality This moral and religious 
object, however, is served best, if the history or spectacle, 
though carefully presented as a creation of fancy, is not made 
too fantastical, but is kept at least consistent with “ modern 
science.”’ It is of the greatest importance that the student 
of the philosophy of Plato’s Myths should learn to appreciate 
the terms of this alliance between Myth and Science ;* and I 
do not know how the lesson can be better learnt than from 
parallel study of Dante’s Divina Commedia, in which all the 
science—moral and physical—of the age is used to give 
verisimilitude to the great pidos of medieval Christianity. 
Fortunately, no better instances of the art with which Dante 
presses Science into the service of Myth could be found than 
in his treatment of a subject which has special interest for 
us here, in connection with the geography and geology of the 
Phaedo Myth. This brings me to the second head of obser- 
vations which I have to offer on the Phaedo Myth. 


IT 


In this section I wish to draw attention to the parallel 
between Plato’s geography of Tartarus and the True Surface 
of the Earth, and Dante’s geography of Hell and the Mount 
of Purgatory with the Earthly Paradise on its summit. 

The parallel is close. On the one hand, the Phaedo Myth 
and the Jivina Commedia stand entirely alone, so far as 
I know, among Eschatological Myths in making Tartarus or 
Hell a chasm bored right through the globe of the Earth 
(Scaptrepes rerpnuévov Su SANs THs ys, Phaedo, 1114; Inferno, 
xxxiv. sub jin.), with two antipodally placed openings. On 
the other hand, while the Phaedo Myth stands alone among 
Plato’s Eschatological Myths in describing a lofty terrestrial 
region raised, above the elements of water and air, up into the 


1 Aristotle’s canon applies—mwpoapetcOal re det ddvvara elxéra paddro» F 
durara dwi@ava.— Poet. 1460 a 30. 

2 In this connection the reader should turn to Prof. Dill’s illuminating 
remarks on the mixture of science with devotional allegory and myth in the 
Commentary of Macrobius on Cicero's Dream of Scipio: Roman Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire, Book i. ch. iv. pp. 88-90, ed. 1. 
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element of fire or aether, Dante also, in agreement with a 
common medieval belief, places the Earthly Paradise on the 
top of a mountain—his own Mount of Purgatory—which 
rises up into the element of fire. 

The “Earthly Paradise” of the Phaedo Myth probably 
owes a good deal to the Homeric Olympus; and the Earthly 
Paradise of medieval belief and of the Divina Commedia may 
have derived at least its altitude from the same source. But 
the description of Tartarus as bored right through the Earth, 
unique in Greek mythology, in no way countenanced by Virgil, 
and yet reappearing in the Inferno, which is so largely modelled 
on the Sixth Book of the Aeneid—this is surely a strange 
coincidence. The Zimaeus (in the version of Chalcidius) was, 
it would appear, the only work of Plato which Dante knew 
directly. There is no evidence whatever—unless this coin- 
cidence be regarded as evidence—that he was acquainted with 
the Latin version of the Phaedo which was made in the 
twelfth century.* It is possible, however, but I hardly think 
likely, that the passage in the Meteorologica (it. 2, 355 b, 
32 ff.), in which the Phaedo description of Tartarus is referred 
to, may have given Dante the idea of an antipodal exit from 
Hell; although it is to be noted that Aristotle, in criticising 
the hydrostatics of the Phaedo Myth, curiously enough omits 
to quote, or paraphrase, Plato’s emphatic Scapzrepes tetpnpévov; 
and S. Thomas does not make good the omission in his com- 
mentary on the Aristotelian passage. I do not think that 
any one reading the Aristotelian passage, without having read 
the Phaedo, would easily gather that the Tartarus of tho 
Phaedo is bored right through the Earth. Aristotle is 
concerned to show that the theory of a central aiwpa, or 
oscillation, gives a wrong explanation of the origin of seas 
and rivers; and, more suo, he is careless in his description of 
the theory to which he objects. Although the hydrostatics 
of the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra® agree in the main with 


1 See Moore’s Studies in Dante, first series, p. 156, and Toynbee’s Dante 
Dictionary, s.v. ‘* Platone.” 

2 See Rashdall’s Unéversities of Europe in the Middle Ages, i. 37, ii. 744, 
and Immisch, Philologische Studien zu Plato, pp. 33, 84. Henricus Aristippus 
(Archdeacon of Catania) translated the Phaedo and Meno in 1156. There is a 
MS. of his translation in Corpus Christi College, Oxford (248), written in 
1423 ; see Coxe, ii. 100. 

3 With reyard to the authenticity of this treatise see Moore's Studies in 
Dante, second series, pp. 803 ff. 
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those of the Meteorologica, the Inferno is not influenced 
by the Meteorologica. The Inferno follows the traditional 
mythology in supposing subterranean rivers, and, indeed, 
agrees with the account of these rivers given in the Phaedo, 
to the extent, at least, of regarding them as forming a single 
system of waters connected somehow with waters on the 
surface of the Earth. Dante may have been helped to this 
view by Brunetto Latini, who speaks, very much in the same 
way as Plato does, of waters circulating in channels through 
the Earth, like blood through the veins of the body, and 
coming out in springs." But mark how the Poet uses these 
mere hydrostatics—how his genius transforms the physical 
relation between the living world and Tartarus into a moral 
relation! It is the tears of this world that flow in the rivers 
of Dante’s Hell.’ 

Let me close this passage on Plato’s Tartarus and Dante’s 
Hell with the remark that an antipodal exit from Hell, near 
the Mount of Purgatory, is almost necessary to the movement 
of the Commedia. If such an exit—whether derived directly 
or indirectly from the Phaedo, or obtained from some other 
source—did not already exist among Dante’s mythological 
data, he would practically have been obliged to invent it, and 
offer some explanation of it, such as that which he actually 
offers—the Fall of Lucifer (Jnf. xxxiv.). 

Now to pass on to the parallel between Plato's “True 
Surface of the Earth” and Dante’s Earthly Paradise on the 
top of the Mount of Purgatory :—Dante’s Mount of Purga- 
tory is definitely a part of this Earth. It is an island, 
antipodal to Jerusalem, in the middle of the ocean which 
covers the southern hemisphere. This island rises up, in a 
series of circular terraces, into one lofty height on which is 
situated the Earthly Paradise,—where our first parents 
were created,—where the souls which have been purified by 


1 See Schmidt, tber Dantes sas aad in der Geschichte der Kosmographie, 
I. Teil, de Aqua e Terra (1876), B7 
- Inferno, xiv. Dante probab profited by the crude fancy of predecessors 
in the matter of the contents of the infernal rivers ; see Cary on Jn/f. xii. It 
is perhaps worth noticing here that Dante's River of Blood (Tf. xil.) has its 
parallel in the Scottish ballad of Thomas the Rhymer :— 


It was mirk mirk night and there was nae stern-light, 
And they waded through red bluid to the knee ; 

For a’ the bluid that’s shed on earth 

Rins through the springs o’ that countrie (te. Elf-land). 
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penance during their ascent of the Mount are gathered 
together, before they drink the waters of Lethe and Eunoé, 
the twin streams of this Paradise, and are translated into the 
Heavenly Paradise. That Purgatory is a real place, on the 
surface of this globe, which an adventurous voyager from our 
hemisphere might possibly reach yni pedralvn, is suggested 
with consummate art in the Inferno, Canto xxvi., where 
Ulysses describes his last voyage—how, with Ceuta on his 
left and Seville on his right, he sailed out through the Straits, 
and south over the ocean for five months, till the stars of the 
northern hemisphere sank beneath the horizon, and new stars 
appeared in the sky, and he sighted 


A Mountain dim, loftiest, methought, 
Of all I e’er beheld !}— 


and then the storm burst which overwhelmed him. 

Dante’s Mount of Purgatory—for that was the land 
which Ulysses sighted—is identical with the lofty mountain 
on the top of which medieval belief placed the Earthly Para- 
dise; but Dante apparently drew entirely on his own im- 
agination when he localised Purgatory on its slopes.” This 
Mountain of the Earthly Paradise rises, according to the 
medieval belief, as high as the Lunar Sphere *—+.c. its upper 
parts are above the air, in the aether or fire, like Plato’s True 
Surface of the Earth. Hence, as S. Thomas explains, the 
Earthly Paradise was not reached by the flood.* S. Thomas 
further remarks that Enoch and Elias are said to be now 
in it; also, that it is said to be sub aequinoctiali circulo; but 
he will not vouch for its exact position, only expressing his 
belief that it must be in a “ temperate clime.”® The Arabians, 
whose geographical treatises, and epitomes of the Greek 
geographers, Dante knew in Latin versions,’ spoke of a great 

1 Cary’s translation. 

* See Scartazzini (Companion to Dante, Butler’s Transl. p. 419). ‘‘ Purga- 
tory, so far as form and position go, is a creation quite of the poet's own.” It 
may, I think, have relationship to the “steep hill of virtue” which the Stoics 
climbed ; see Lucian, Vera Hist. ii. 18—no Stoics were to be seen in the For- 
tunate Island, because they were climbing this hill: r@y 8 Crwixdy oddels 
waphy: &rt yap édéyorro dvaBalvew roy ris dperiis bpbcoy Adqov. 

* See 8. Thom. Aqui. Summa, i. 102, 2. 

* Of. Schmidt, Cosmographie des Dante, p. 28. 

® Summa, i. 102, 2. 


® See Lelewel, Histoire de la Géographie, i. |xxxv., and Toynbee’s Dante 
Dictionary, arts. ‘‘ Alfergano” and ‘‘ Tolommeo’.” 
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mountain in the far south. It is called Mons Caldicus by 
Albertus,’ and Mons Malcus by Roger Bacon, who places it in 
India.* The view that this mountain, identified by the 
Christian Schoolmen with the seat of the Earthly Paradise, 
is an island antipodal to Jerusalem in the middle of the 
Southern Ocean (Purg. iv. 70), was due entirely, it would 
seem,® to Dante’s own “ scientific imagination ” or “ mythopoeic 
faculty.” According to the doctrine of Orosius, generally 
accepted in Dante’s time, there is no land at all in the 
southern hemisphere. If there were land, its inhabitants 
would be cut off from those of the orbis notus—the unity and 
continuity of the human race, postulated by the command, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” would not exist. The ideal of one Church and one 
Empire (and one Aristotelian Philosophy, as Dante adds in 
the Convivio, iv. 6) requires the geographical condition of one 
continuous oixoupévy.* Dante’s antipodal island, however, 
being peopled only by the souls of the departed, is in no way 
inconsistent with the teleological geography of Orosius— 
indeed, is made, with consummate art, to corroborate it; for 
the cause which produced the solitary island of Purgatory in 


1 Meteor, ii. 2.7. Cf. Schmidt, Coem. d. Dante, p. 28. 

2 Op. Maj. pp. 192, 195, ed. princ. Jebb, London. 

3 See ini’s Companion to Dante, p. 419, Butler’s Eng. Transl. It is, 
however, an island in the Hveler Book (an Anthology of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
given to the Library of Exeter Cathedral by Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter, 
1050-1071): see Exeter Book, edited by Israel Gollancz for the Karly English 
Text Society, 1895, poem on the ‘‘ Pheenix,” pp. 200 ff.: ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise 
is in eastern parts. . . itis all plain. . . isanisland. . . . There the door of 
Heaven's Realm is oft-times opened. .. . It is green and flowery. There is no 
tsin there, nor snow nor frost nor fire. It is neither too hot nor too cold. The 
plain (which is quite smooth) is higher than any mountain by 12 fathom 
measures, It escaped the flood. . .. It shall abide perennially blooming till 
the Day of Judgment. Water falls not there, but rises from the turf in the 
midst of the forest each month of the year, and irrigates the grove [we are 
reminded of Dante’s Lethe and Eunot], The beautiful grove is inhabited by 
the Phoenix ”—which the Poet then goes on to deecribe. 

It ought to be mentioned that Claudian (Jdyil. i. 1. Phoenix) makes “the 
Earthly Paradise ” an island :— 


Oceani summo circumfiuus aequore lucus 
Trans Indos Eurumque viret. ... 


Mr. Toynbee, however, thinks it doubtful whether Dante had any acquaintance 
with Claudian (see Dante Dict. art. ‘‘Claudianus”’). Benvenuto da Imola, in his 
Commentary on the Divina Commedia, quotes Claudian several times, describing 
him, erroneously, as a Florentine ; see Mr. Toynbee’s Index of Authors quoted by 
Beav. da Inola in his Commentary on the D. C, (Annual Report of the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1901). 

‘ Orosins, Hist adv. paganos, i. 2, §§ 87-89 ; vi. 22,§1; vii. 1; vii. 8, 4; and 
ef. Moore's Studies in Dante, first series, pp. 279 ff. 
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the southern hemisphere, simultaneously produced the one 
oixoupévn of the northern hemisphere. Lucifer fell on the 
southern hemisphere (Jnj. xxxiv.), and the shock of his fall 
submerged the land which originally existed there, and caused 
an equivalent amount of land in the northern hemisphere 
to bulge up above the sea; the Mount of Purgutory, the only 
land now in the southern hemisphere, having been formed 
by the material extruded, as Lucifer, with the force of his fall, 
bored a passage down to the centre of the Earth. Thus does 
Dante give verisimilitude to his mythology of “the abhorred 
worm that boreth through the world” (Jnf. xxxiv. 108), by 
making it explain a physical fact, or what the science of his 
day accepted as a fact; and, at the same time, by means of — 
the explanation, he brings the fact—so important for the 
doctrine of one Church and one Empire—into clear con- 
nection with a vast system of belief already accepted. When 
the rebel angels—about a tenth part of the original number 
created—were lost to Heaven, the human race was created 
to make good the loss' The descent of the Prince of these 
rebel angels produced, at one blow, Hell, and Purgatory, and 
the One Continent which is the condition of the ecclesiastical 
and civil unity of the human race. All hangs together clearly. 
“Science” recommends Myth, and Myth “Science,” in one 
consistent whole. 

Again, in Purg. xxviii. the distribution of plants in 
our hemisphere, from a common centre of creation, is explained 
in such a way as to make the existence of an Earthly Para- 
dise appear the only hypothesis consistent with “science.” 
The wind which Dante notices with wonder among the trees 
of the Earthly Paradise is caused, he is told, by the rotation, 
from east to west, of the primum mobile, or crystalline sphere 

1 See Convivio, ii. 6: ‘‘ Dico che di tutti questi Ordini rderono alquanti 


si 
tosto che furono creati, forse in numero della Deelins rte ; alia quale restaurare 
fu 1’ umana natura poi creata. So also Spenser (dn Hymn of Heavenly Love) :— 


But that eternal Fount of Love and Grace, 
Still showing forth his goodness unto all, 
Now seeing left a waste and empty place 
In his wide Palace, through those Angels’ Fall, 
Cast to supply the same, and to enstall 
A new unknowen Colonie therein, 
Whose Root from Earth’s base Ground-work should begin. 


In this Hymn the whole drama worked out by Milton in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained is indicated in outline. 
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—the ninth sphere counted from that of the moon. The 
rotation of the primum mobile carries round with it the pure 
air or aether in which the Earthly Paradise is bathed; and 
this aether is impregnated with the seeds of the trees of the 
Earthly Paradise, and carries them round to our hemisphere, 
where they germinate according as they find soils and climates 
suitable to their various virtues. Here we have a “ Myth,” 
in which Faith, Fancy, and Science are blended in the true 
Platonic manner. 

The close parallel between Plato’s “True Surface of the 
Earth” and Dante’s Earthly Paradise has been made evident, 
I trust, by what I have said about the latter. Plato’s “ True 
Surface of the Earth” is a real place in this world, physically 
connected with the region which we inhabit. It is distin- 
guished from our region essentially by its altitude. With its 
foundation, like that of Dante’s Island of Purgatory, bathed 
in the crass elements of water and air, it rises up into the 
region occupied by the element of fire or aether—a region 
which, we must remember, belonged as definitely to the 
domain of “science” for Plato and Dante as the regions of 
water and air, of which men have direct experience. Given 
a sufficient altitude, aether will take the place of air, and 
beneath aether, air will be as water. This is “scientifically ” 
true. It is also in accordance with “science” to believe that 
the inhabitants of the aethereal altitudes live longer, more 
vigorously, and more happily, than we, poor frogs, do, down 
in the mists beside the waters of our hollow. A place has 
been found—or as good as found—by “science,” where the 
souls of the virtuous may live in the enjoyment of the rewards 
of their virtue, and in preparation for an even more blessed 
existence elsewhere. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the lofty terrestrial Paradise of the Phaedo Myth answers to 
the “Islands of the Blessed” in the Gorgias Myth, to the ra 
wept yiv of the Phaedrus Myth,’ and to the “heaven” or 
ovpaves of the Myth of Er, from which the souls of the 
virtuous, who have not yet completed their purgatorial course, 
return, after a thousand years’ sojourn, to the “meadow,” in 
order to journey thence to the plain of Lethe, and drink the 


1 Phaedrus, 257A; and cf. 248£-249.a, where rodpayol ms réwos seems to 
answer to 7a wept yijv, as contrasted with ra wd iis in 257 a. 
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jwater of the river, and be born again in terrestrial bodies. 
The “Islands of the Blessed” were doubtless pictured by 
Hesiod and Pindar as islands in the ordinary sense, sur- 
rounded by water, somewhere out in the Western Ocean; ? 
Plato, in the Phaedo, is singular in making them aerial, not 
oceanic. With an art that is charming, he not only gives 
direct “scientific” reasons for believing in the existence of his 
aethereal altitudes of the Earth’s surface (the configuration of 
the Earth in its envelopes of air and aether—deep hollows of 
its surface being compensated for by lofty heights—naturally 
produces such blessed altitudes), but he also knows how to 
add the authority of the poets to the reasons of “science,” 
by making his description of these altitudes recall, not only 
the Homeric Olympus? but the Islands of the Blessed as 
described by Hesiod and Pindar. 

The original conception, in Greek as in Celtic® mythology, 
of Islands of the Blessed was that of an Elysium or Paradise, 
somewhere on the surface of the Earth, inhabited by gods, in 
which also certain elect heroes, who have been translated 
thither, enjoy tn the flesh eternal felicity. This is the con- 
ception which meets us in Homer,‘ Hesiod, Pindar, and the 
Hymn to Harmodius and Aristogeiton. But in course of 
‘time this original conception was modified in the interest of 
; morality and religion, especially the religion of the Orphic 
‘cult, and the Islands of the Blessed came-to be regarded as 
‘the abode of the souls of the virtuous generally. This view 
is acquiesced in in the Gorgias, where Tartarus indeed appears as 
a Purgatory or place of temporary sojourn for the majority of 
the souls which go thither after judgment; but we are left to 
suppose that virtuous souls which go at once after judgment 
to the Islands of the Blessed remain there thenceforth for 


1 Hesiod, 0. e D. 167 :— 


rots 32 Sly’ dvOpwrwy Bloroy cal Oe’ dxdocas 
Zeds Kpovldns xarévacce warhp és welpara yalys. 
kal rol péy valovow dxfdea Ouudy Epovres 

éy paxdpwy rico: wap’ 'Oxeavdy Baduélyny, 
CABio Fpwes, roiow pedindéa xapwrév 

Tpls Ereos OddANovra dépa feldwpos Apoupa. 


aio aaa die Platonische Eschatologie in ihrer genetischen Entwickelung 
» p. 20. 
3 See Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, i. 329. 

‘ See Rohde, Psyche, i. 69. 
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ever. In the Phaedo, however, the notion of progressive 
purification dominates the view taken of the Islands or 
“aethereal altitudes,” as well as of Tartarus. For “ Philo- 
sophers ” mansions even fairer than the aethereal altitudes 
are indicated as the final abode. We are to think, perhaps, 
of the natal stars of the Timacus, Fi nally, i in the Republic, 
where the notion of re-incarnation, kept in the background i in 
the Gorgias and the Phaedo, is so prominent, the region to 
which virtuous souls go after judgment is, at any rate for 
many of them, only a place of temporary sojourn. They 
return from it, as other souls return from Tartarus, to be 
born again in the flesh. This view of Elysium as a place of 
pleasant sojourn from which souls, virtuous on the whole, but 
not yet completely purified, pass to the river of Lethe, and 
thence, after drinking of its water, proceed to enter into new 
terrestrial bodies, is that which we find in the Sixth Book of 
the Aeneid. The view of Elysium represented in the Frogs 
and the Aziochus, on the other hand, is rather that of a final 
abode of bliss, into which ceremonial observances secure a 
speedy entrance, immediately after death, to the soul of the 
puorns. With this substitution of the opus operatum for the 
personal struggle after purification, prolonged through this 
life and perhaps many other lives, Plato has no sympathy. The 
view of Elysium or ovpavds as still a place of probation he 
would have us accept as that which, on the whole, will guide 
us best in the conduct of our earthly life. 

Taking, then, the “ Islands of the Blessed” in the Gorgias 
Myth, the ovpavos in the Myth of Er, and the “ True Surface 
of the Earth” in the Phaedo Myth, as names for the same 
region, we may perhaps venture to harmonise the accounts 
given of it in the three Myths, by saying that the souls of 
the virtuous, after judgment, go thither—some of them to 
sojourn for ever (Gorgias), some of them for a thousand years, 
till they return again to enter into the flesh (Rep.), and a few 
of them—Philosophers (Phaedo), till such time as they have 
been thoroughly purified, and are translated to still fairer 
mansions (olxjoes ért rovrwy xaddlouvs, Phaedo, 114 Cc) in 
the true Heaven, as the purified are taken up from Dante's 
Earthly Paradise into the Heavenly Paradise. 


2 In the Phaedo Myth; it appears in the Dialogue, 81 E-82 B. 
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It is certainly important to note that the place to which 
the souls of the virtuous go in the three Platonic Myths— 
variously called “ Islands of the Blessed,” “ True Surface of the 
Earth,” and ovpayds, “ Heaven ”—is, for some of these souls 
at least, a temporary abode, a stage in their purgatorial course, 
just as Tartarus is a Purgatory for all except the utterly 
incorrigible. | 

In what part of the world are the Platonic “ Islands of 
the Blessed ” or “ Altitudes of the True Surface of the Earth ” ? 
The Phaedo Myth does not say; but we are allowed to sup- 
pose that they are far away from our oixovyévn, in another 
part of the world) Perhaps Plato, in writing the Phaedo 
Myth, did not even imagine a definite locality for them. We 
are bound to allow for this possibility, but, in doing so, we 
need not scruple to consider some evidence which may be 
thought to point to the conclusion that he did localise them 
—and that, in the antipodes, where Dante’s Mount of Purgatory 
stands. The Aziochus, a pseudo-Platonic Dialogue,’ identifies 
the world of the departed definitely with the antipodal hemi- 
sphere. The author of the Aztochus probably thought that 
the identification was in accordance with the geography and 
cosmography of Plato; at any rate, those who accepted the 
piece as written by Plato must have thought so. We may 
safely go the length of saying that the identification would 
not be impossible for Plato, so far as his view of the position 
and shape of the Earth is concerned. He holds, with the 
writer of the Aztochus, that the Earth is a sphere in the centre 
of the Cosmos. The passage in the Aziochus is as follows 
(371 a f£.): rip droyevoy olxnow, év 3 Bacirera Tldovtwvos, 
ovy Frrw ris Tov Aus abdys, are ris pev ys exovons ta 
péoa Tov Koopov, Tod S€ mwdrou Syros odhatpoedois: of Td 
pev Erepov nustodaiproy Beoi édayov ovpdviot, To Se Erepov of 


1 See Thiemann, Plat. Kechat. p. 26, and Rohde, Psyohe, i. $14 ; ii. 247, n. 1, 
and 422. Rohde says that it can hardly be earlier than the third century B.c. 
It is a wapauvOnrixds Aéyos containing expreesions which point to the direct in- 
fluence of Orphic teaching and practice. Axiochus is described (871 D) as 
yervirns roy CeGyv—t.e. as peuunpuévos, and therefore cvyyerhs ray Gear xara Thy 
rolysw—by adoption, with which pénots was commonly identified. For 
vyevovorns in Philebus, 30 D (a passage on which, I think, Plut. de gen. Soc, 22— 
where yovds is said to be prior to vots—throws light), yerwirns, I think, ought 
to be read ; but see R. G. Bury’s note ad loc. Apelt (zu Platons Philebus in 
Rhein. Mus. vol. 55, 1. p. 18, 1900) suggests that yerotorns means ‘‘ parent of 
voos,” by & punning derivation ! 
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imévepfev—.e. the “ Palace of Pluto,” in addition to its sub- 
terranean, or properly “infernal” parts, includes the whole 
antipodal hemisphere of the Earth, with its sky lighted by 
the sun, when it is night in our hemisphere,—roio. Adpre 
pev pévos aediov ray évOdde vinta xarow (Pindar, fragm. 129), 
—Anroryevés, ov 5 aidas dv jpwecot purdocots, evceBéwy 
aie yapov érepyopuevos (Kaibel, ep. lap. 228 b 7, 8). To 
this “under world” the dead go to be judged. Some are 
sent into the subterranean parts, while others enjoy the light 
of day, in a land of flowers and streams, apparently still in 
the hemisphere of of tmévepfev Geoi—of the antipodal gods, 
as we may call them. Among these blessed ones it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the “initiated” take precedence—évraiéa 
rots pepunpévors eori tus mpoedpla, 371 D. 

Now, we may safely say that there is nothing in the 
Platonic doctrine of the shape and position of the Earth 
inconsistent with this “under world” of the Axiochus. But 
ean we say more? I venture to mention two points :—First, 
Plato’s judgment-seat in the Myth of Er, between the open- 
ings of “ Heaven” and Tartarus, is above ground, and s0 is 
the region across which the pilgrims travel towards the pillar 
of light; and so (as I believe in all Greek accounts) is the 
river of Lethe? It is from the plain of Lethe, on the surface 
of the Earth, that the souls shoot up (dyw, Rep. 621 B) to 
be born again in terrestrial bodies—that is, I venture to 
suggest, up from the lower, antipodal hemisphere to our hemi- 
sphere. Secondly, the hollow or cave of Tartarus extends 
right through the globe of the Earth, as we have seen— 
Stapmrepés rerpnuévov &.' Srns THs yAs (Phaedo, 111 £E)—“e. 
has an opening in the lower hemisphere as well as in this. 
Without going the length of supposing that Plato’s unseen 
world is mapped out with the definiteness of Dante’s, we may 
take it that Plato, with his poet’s faculty of visualisation, 
must have formed a clear mental picture of the opening of 
Tartarus in the “lower” or antipodal hemisphere, and of the 
country into which one comes on issuing from it. The anti- 


1 Quoted by Rohde, Seon ii, 210, n. 1. 

2 See Thiemann, Plat. - p. 18. I shall return to this subject in my 
observations on the Myth of'E Er. Virgil’s Lethe is of uncertain position ; but 
Dante follows the universal Greek tradition in making Lethe a river of the 


surface of the Earth. 
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podal opening was not, we may assume, imagined by Plato in 
vain. Those souls which, after being judged (whether above 
or under ground does not appear in the Phaedo—but probably 
underground), go, not to the Islands of the Blessed, but down 
the river Acheron to the Acherusian Lake (which is certainly 
subterranean), have entered the infernal regions, we may 
fairly suppose, by the opening in our hemisphere, and will 
come out, after their penance, by the other—the antipodal— 
opening, and will start thence on their journey—always above 
ground—to the river of Lethe. That Plato actually thought 
of the souls as going into Tartarus, and coming out of it, by 
distinct openings, we know from the Myth of Er. But while 
the entrance and exit are antipodally placed in the Phaedo 
Myth, which takes careful account of cosmographical and 
geological conditions, in the Myth of Er the purpose of 
pictorial composition is served by placing them side by side, 
opposite the entrance and exit of “Heaven”; the “ Meadow,” 
at once the place of judgment and the starting-place for the 
plain of Lethe, lying between Tartarus and “ Heaven.” -It 
would be easy to give examples, from Greek vase-painting, of 
similar compression in pictorial composition, I call attention 
to this discrepancy between the Phaedo Myth and the Myth 
of Er, to show how absurd it would be to attempt to con- 
struct one topographical scheme for Plato’s Eschatological 
Myths, as rigid as the one scheme to which Dante is so faith- 
ful in the Divina Commedia. What I venture to suggest, 
however, is that, in the Phaedo Myth, Plato is possibly—or 
shall I say “ probably” ?—thinking of the world of the de- 
parted, so far as it is not subterranean, or celestial, as some- 


_ where in the other hemisphere of the terrestrial globe,— 


somewhere, but as in a dream, in which inconsistencies are 
accepted as natural; for the “True Surface of the Earth,” 


' though somewhere in the antipodal hemisphere, beneath us, 


is yet a region above us, whence gems have found their way 
down to our hollow ! 

I have dwelt on the parallel between the geography of the 
Phaedo Myth and that of the Divina Commedia with the 
view, not of clearing up particular difficulties in mythological 


_ geography, but of suggesting a method by which the function 


of Myth in the Platonic philosophy may be better understood 
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—the method of sealing the impression made on us by the 
Myth of one great master by study of the Myth of another 
great master with whom we may happen to be in closer 
sympathy. The service which Myth, and poetical treatment 
generally, can render to the faith on which conduct and science 
ultimately rest is, I think, more easily and finely appreciated 
by us in Dante than in Plato; for we live, though in late days, 
in the same Christian epoch with the medieval poet. 


III 


Let me close these observations on the Phaedo Myth by 
calling attention to what Socrates says at the end of the 
narrative (114 p),—that, while it would not be sensible to 
maintain that all about the Soul and the next world contained 
in the Myth is absolutely true, yet, since the Soul ts plainly 
tmmortal, one ought to hazard the pious belief that, if not 
absolutely true, this Myth, or some other like it, is not far 
from being true, and “sing it over oneself” as if it were an 
enchanter’s song:—To pev ov tadta Sucyupicacba ottws 
Eye, ds ey SveknjAvOa, od mpére vodv eyovtse avdpi- Sti 
pévtos 4) tavr dorly 4} Toair arta qwepl tas wuyds Hyd 
nah Tas oixnoes, érelirep AOdvaroy ye 7% uy paiveras ovca, 
Touro ral mpérew por Soxet xai afioy xivduveicar oiopéevp 
obrws éxew: Kados yap 0 xlvduvos’ Kal xpi) Ta ToLadTa aoTep 
émddeay éavte, 510 89 eywye xal madar pnxivw Tov pvOor. 
The distinction between Dogma and Myth is carefully insisted 
on here, and also the practical value of Myth as an expression 
of moral and religious feeling. Myth, it is suggested, may be 
put into such form that it will react favourably on the feeling 
expressed, and make it a surer guide to what is good. The 
reaction of expression on that which it expresses—of style on 
the man—is a matter about which Plato had reflected deepl 
as is apparent from his whole scheme of education, meatal 
moral, and physical, in the Republic. If, then, the sense o 
responsibility, and the attendant sense of being a continuously 
existent Self, naturally express themselves, as Plato holds, da 
pvboroyias, pictorially, in visions of an immortal life, it follows 
from the general law of the reaction of expression on feeling, 
that, by refining and ennobling pu@odoyia, we shall be able to 

I 
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refine and ennoble morals and faith. ‘ This is the “use” to 
which pdOos is put by Plato, not only in the education of 


_ young children, but in dialogues offered to mature readers as 


models on which they may mould their own conversations 
about the highest things. This is the “use” of great poetry, 
like Dante’s Commedia, or of great painting, like the fresco on 
the left-hand wall of the Spanish Chapel—“the most noble 
piece of pictorial philosophy and divinity in Italy.”’ As 
philosophy and pictorial composition are blended together in 
that fresco—the philosophy is seen as a whole, in all the 
beauty of its péyePos nab ra£us—so are philosophy and poetry 
blended together where Plato is at his highest—in his Myths. 
In the Phaedo Myth the poet-philosopher has taken moral 
responsibility as the motif of his piece. Moral responsibility 


‘cannot, he knows, be explained in scientific terms, as a 


‘phenomenon is explained by being put into its proper place 


among other phenomena; for moral responsibility attaches 
immediately to the subject of all phenomena—the continuously 
existing Self. But if it cannot be explained, moral responsi- 
bility may be pictured—pictured in a Myth representing the 
continuity of the responsible Self in terms of Pre-existence, 


. Reminiscence, Judgment, Penance, Free Choice, Re-incarnation 


—a Myth not to be taken literally, but to be dwelt on (yp7 
Ta Toaidta Momep éradew éavro), till the charm of it touches 


| one deeply—so deeply that, when the “ uninitiated ” say “ it 


is not true,” one is able to answer by acting as if it were true. 


1 Ruskin’s Afornings in Florence, chap. iv., ‘‘The Vaulted Book”; cf. Renan, 
Averroes et |’ Averroisme, pp. 245, 246. 
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Goreias, the famous teacher of Rhetoric, and his young 
disciple Polus, meet Socrates at the house of Callicles, an 
Athenian gentleman ; and the conversation turns on the differ- 
ence between Rhetoric and the Way of true Knowledge and the 
true Conduct of Infe. 

What 1s Rhetoric? Socrates asks. Neither Gorgias nor 
Polus can give an intelligible answer ; and Socrates answers 
for them by describing it as the Simulaltos of Justice, the @zt 
of getting people to believe what the Professor cfEkS Art wishes 
them to believe, and they themselves wish to believe, without 
regard to ruth or pustice. It 18 the Art of tery. It: 
sgnores the distinction between Pleasure and the ‘Good—a-dts- 
tenohion-to-the-remtty of witich human raxture-vheelf- seatefees——for 
ati men, bad ae well-as good, wish the Good, and bad men, in 
doing what they think best for themselves, do what they do not 
wish to do. To seek after the Good 1s of the very essence of Infe 
—it 18 better to suffer evil than to do evil; and +f a man has 
done evil, it 18 better for him to be chastised than to escape 
chastisement. 

Here Callicles, speaking as a man of the world, takes up the 
argument, and maintains that Statesmanship does not recognise 
this distinction drawn by Socrates between Pleasure and the 

Pleasure is the Qood. Might is Right. 

After much talk Callicles 18 silenced, and Socrates points out 
that there are two kinds of Statesmanship—that which uses 
RActoric as rts instrument, and flatters people, and deceives them, 
holding up Pleasure before them; and that which, oe the 

d@ always in view, makes them better. 2. .Avecia & 4 : kg 

At the Day of Judgment, which sto desi. ¢ nO a “= 
Seorates. declares, there will be no place for the Art of pa 
Pretence will not avatl. There will be no side vesues then. The , 
only issue will be: Is this man righteous or 1s he wicked ? 


With-the-Myth-of-the Day of Judgment the Gorgias ende. 
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Gorgias 523 a-527¢ 


sas «= "Axove 81, dacl, udra narod royou, by od pey trynoe 
poOov, ws eye olpat, éyw 52 Aoyor: ws adrnOH yap Svra 
co. Mew & pbdAdrdwo Aébyerw. “Qorep yap “Opnpos réyet, 
Sieveipavro Thy apyny o Zevs wal o Idovrwv, dred) mapa 
Tod matpos wapé\aBov. Fv ovv vouos 8de rept avOpwrav 
éri Kpovou, nat det wal viv ét1 éorw dv OGeois, Tov 
avOpareov tov pev Sixalos rov Blov SvedOovta xai colws, 
Béreddy tedeuTioy, és paxdpwy vijcous amiuvra oixeiy dv 
mwdoy evdapovia extos xaxdv, tov Se adiews nal abéws 
els TO THS Thloeds te Kal Sixns Secpmrnpiov, 5 5% tapTapoy 
xanrovow, lévar. tovtwov 5¢ Sixactat eri Kpovov xat étt 
vewort tov Aws riv apynyv syovros favres foav Cwvrwy, 
éxelvy tH typépa Sexdlovres, 3 pédrotey TedeuTay. KaKds 
ow at Sixat éxplvovro, & te ody WnrovrTwv nat of dripe- 
Antal of ex paxdpey viocwy idvtes EXeyov mpos Tov Ala, 
Cit: hormév ogi advOpwro éxatépwoe avdkcor. eltrev ov o 
Zevs, "ANN éyw, ébn, wavow Toro yuyvopevov. viv pev 
yap nanos at Slear Sixdfovrar. aywrexopevoe yap, edn, ot 
xpwopevot Kplvovrar: Cavres yap xplvovrat. rodXol ov, 4 
5 bs, yuyds movnpds syovres hudrecpévos eicd cwpard Te 
rand xat yévn Kal mdovtous, cal, éreddv % xplow 7, 
Epxovrat avrois modAol paprupes paptupicortes, ws Sixalws 
D BeBiwxacw. of ody Sixacral tro te tovTwv éxmdHrrovTat, 
kal dua xat avrol awreyopuevor Sixdfover, mpd ris spuyis 
THS avtav opSarpovs xal ara xal Srdov 7d oda Tpoxexa- 
Auppévoe. Taira $1) avrois wdvra érimpocOev yiyveras, at 
Ta avtov aupkopata cai ra Toy Kpwopkvay. mpaTov pev 
ovv, &pn, mavoréoy éort mpoedoras avtovs roy Odvaror: 
vov pev yap tpolcact. toito peyv ody xa 8) elpntat TH 
EB IIpounOet Srrws av raven aitav. ereta yuuvods xpitéov 
amdyroy tourev: teOvedtas yap Set xpiverOat. Kal tov 
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TRANSLATION 


Hearken now to an excellent True Story: a Fable, me- 
thinks, thou wilt deem it; but I deem it no Fable, for that 
the things are true, whereof I will now tell, I am fully per- 
suaded. What Homer telleth, that will I now tell: That Zeus 
and Poseidon and Pluto divided amongst them the kingdom, 
when they had received it from their father Cronus. Now, in 
his time there was this law among the gods concerning men, 
which standeth fast unto this day as of old, that the man who 
hath gone through his life righteously in the fear of the Gods, 
after death goeth to the Isles of the Blessed, and dwelleth there 
in all felicity beyond the touch of ill; but the man who hath 
lived unrighteously without the fear of the Gods before his 
eyes, he goeth to the prison-house of just retribution, which 
men call Tartarus. 

They who were Judges in the time of Cronus, and when 
Zeus was newly come to his kingdom, were living men; and 
they also were living men who were judged, each on that day 
on the which he should die. Now, judgments given thus were 
ill-given, and Pluto and the Overseers from the Isles of the 
Blessed came and spake unto Zeus, making complaint that 
Imany came unworthily unto either place. Wherefore Zeus 
said: Verily I will end this; for now are the judgments given 
ill, because they who are judged are judged with their raiment 
on, being judged alive. Many there be, he said, that have evil 
souls, and, for raiment, have fair bodies and noble birth and 
riches: when these are judged, many witnesses come to bear 
witness for them, that they have lived righteously. By these 
are the Judges confounded; and, moreover, they themselves 
sit in judgment with raiment on, having eyes and ears, yea, 
and the whole Body, as clothing wherewith their Soul is 
covered. All these things hinder them, to wit, their own 
raiment, and the raiment of those that are judged. First, then, 
he said, must they be stopped of their foreknowing the day of 
their death: for now have they foreknowledge. Wherefore 
Prometheus hath been charged to stop them of this. Then 
naked, stripped of all, must they be judged; for they must be 
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xpurny Set yupvov elvat, TeOvedra, abty TH uyn avTny Thy 
spuyiy Oewpodvra eEaipyns arofavovros éxacrou, épnpov 
wayvteav Tay cuyyevav xal xatadrovra émt Tis ys Wwavta 
exetvoy tov xoopov, wa Sixala 4 xplow 7. eyo pe ov 
Taita éyvwxas mpotepos 4} tuels erouncdyny Sixaotas vieis 
éuautov, Svo pev ex tis ’Aclas, Mivw te xa ‘Padduarvbur, 
satéva Se dx ris Evpamns, Alaxov. otror ov, érreddy 
TeXevTncwot, Sixdcovew dv TH epov, dv tH Tpiodp, ef 
hs péperov tw ode, } pev eis paxdpwv vyoous, 7 8 «is 
taprapoyv. Kat rods pev ex ths ‘Aclas ‘Padduarbus xpevei, 
tovs 5¢ é« tis Evpwarns Aiaxos- Mivy 5& mpeoBeia dco 
émidtaxpivery, day dirophroy te tw érépa, va ws Sixaorarn 
«plows 4 wept ris tmopelas rots avOparrass. 
Tair éorw, &® Kaddixres, & eyo dxnxows mioretw 
BaAnOH elvas: xa dx tovTwyv tev NOyov ToLovde TL NoylLopat 
cupBalvew. ‘O Oavaros tuyydver dy, ds euol Soxei, obdév 
Gro 4 Svoty wpaypdtow Siddvors, THs Wuyns xal tod 
cwparos, aw addndow. érrecdav Se StarvOjrov dpa ar’ 
GANAOLW, OV TWoAD Hrrov éxaTepoy avToiy eyes thy ew 
Thy avrod fwrep nal Ste en 0 dvOpwros, To Te THpa THY 
gucw riv avrod xal ta Oeparevpata nal ta wabypata, 
C évinika amdvta. olov ef twos peya fv TO capa gion 4 
tpopy 4 dudorepa favros, TovTov xal éredSdv arobdvn o 
yexpos péyass xal ei wayvs, wayvs Kal amobavovTos, Kai 
TaAAA OUTwS. Kal ef avd érreTHdeve KOpay, KouNnTHS TovToU 
rat o vexpos. paotuyias ad ef ris Hv wat lyvn elye Tay 
Trnyav ovAds dv te oowpate  brd pactiyey 7) dddwv 
tpavpatov Cov, xal reOvedtos TO chya Eotw idety TadTa 
éyov. Kateayota te eb tov Hy pérn 1 Sveotpaypéva Lavros, 
D «al reOvedtos tavTa Taira evinra. évi 82 Aye, olos elvar 
Tapesxevacto TO oipa Cov, &dnrda taita Kal TedevTH- 
cavros 7) wavra } Ta Toda emi Twa xpovoy. tavroy 6&1 
pot Soxei tovr’ dpa Kal wmept riy yuyny elvar, @ 
KadnNinderss évonta mavta éorly dv tH Woy, eredayv 
yupvedn rod awparos, Ta Te THS Pioews Kal TA TaOnpata 
&. da thy ererndevow éxdotov mpdypatos eoyev dy tH 
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judged dead. The Judge also must be naked, dead, with very 
Soul beholding the very Soul of each, as soon as he is dead, 
bereft of all his kindred, having left upon the earth all the 
adornment he had there. So shall the judgment be just. I 
therefore, having considered all these things before that ye 
came unto me, have made my sons Judges—two from Asia, 
Minos and Rhadamanthys, and one from Europe, Aeacus. 
These, when they are dead, shall sit in judgment in the 
Meadow at the Parting of the Ways, whence the two Ways 
lead—the one unto the Isles of the Blessed, and the other unto 
Tartarus. And those of Asia shall Rhadamanthys judge, and 
those of Europe, Aeacus. But unto Minos will I appoint the 
chief place, that he may give judgment at the last, if the other 
two be in doubt as touching any matter. Thus shall the 
judgments concerning the Passage of Men be most just. 

These are the things, O Callicles, which I have heard ; 
and I believe that they are true; moreover, therefrom I con- 
clude this, to wit :—Death is only the separation of two things, 
Soul and Body, from each other. When they have been 
separated from each other, the state of each of them is well 
nigh the same it was while the man lived. The Body keepeth 
the natural fashion it had, and the marks plain of all the 
care that was taken for it and of all that happened unto it. 
For if any man while he lived was great of body, by nature, 
or nurture, or both, his corpse also is great when he is dead ; 
and if he was fat, his corpse also is fat when he is dead; 
also, if any man wore long hair, his corpse also hath long 
hair; and if any man was a whipped cur, and bore on his 
body the prints of his beatings—scars made by the whip, or 
scars of other wounds—while he lived, when he is dead thou 
mayest see his corpse with the same; and if any man had his 
limbs broken and disjoint while he lived, when he is dead also 
the same is plain. The sum of the whole matter is, that what- 
soever conditions of Body a man hath while he liveth, these 
are plain when he is dead, all or most, for some while. 

Now, O Callicles, that which happeneth unto the Body, 
happeneth, methinks, unto the Soul likewise, to wit, there are 
plain in the Soul, after she hath been stripped of the Body, her 
natural conditions and those affections which, through use in 
any matter, a man hath gotten in his Soul. 
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Wherefore, when they from Asia are come before the 
presence of Rhadamanthys their Judge, he causeth them to 
stand, and looketh at the Soul of each, not knowing whose 
Soul it is; but perchance having gotten hold of the Soul of 
the Great King, or of some other King or Ruler, perceiveth 
that it hath no soundness, but is seamed with the marks of 
many stripes, and full of the scars of perjuries and unrighteous- 
ness, according as the doings of each have stamped on his 
Soul their signs; and all therein is crooked by reason of false- 
hood and boasting, and nothing straight, because he hath 
been bred up without truth; and by reason of pride and 
luxury and wantonness and incontinency in his life, his Soul 
is altogether deformed and foul. This Soul then the Judge 
seeth, and having seen, sendeth with dishonour straightway 
unto the prison, whither it must go and endure the tor- 
ments appointed for it. Now, it is appointed for every one 
who is punished, if he be punished righteously by another, 
either to become better and himself receive benefit, or to be set 
forth for an example unto others, that they, seeing his torments, 
may fear and become better. Now, they who are profited the 
while they pay unto Gods and Men the penalty of their sins, 
are they whose sins may be cured. Through afflictions and 
pains there cometh unto them profit both here and in the 
‘House of Hades; for otherwise can no man be rid of un- 
righteousness. 

But they who have sinned to the utmost, and by reason 
of their great sins are beyond cure, they are the examples 
whereof I spake ; for now they cannot themselves be benefited, 
inasmuch as they are beyond cure, but other men are benefited, 
when they see them by reason of their sins suffering torments 
exceeding great and terrible for evermore, being verily examples 
hung up in the House of Hades, in the prison-house, for a 
spectacle and admonition unto every sinner which cometh. 

Of these that be set forth for examples I say that 
Archelaus will be, if Polus speaketh truly; and any other 
Prince that is like unto him. Most, methinks, were Princes 
and Kings and Rulers and Chief Men in their cities; for they, 
by reason of the power they have, do sin more heinously than 
other men. Whereof Homer is witness, in that he telleth that 
they which are tormented in the House of Hades for evermore 
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are Kings and Rulers, to wit, Tantalus, and Sisyphus, and Tityus. 
But of Thersites, or any other Commoner which was an evil- 
doer, no poet hath told that he is held in great torments as 
being beyond cure: nay, methinks, such an one had not the 
opportunity to sin greatly. Wherefore also he was happier 
than those who had opportunity. Verily, O Callicles, ’tis 
from among those who have power that the greatest sinners 
come, notwithstanding even among these may good men arise ; 
whom, when they are found, it is most meet to reverence, 
for ‘tis a hard thing, O Callicles, and worthy of all praise, 
for a man, who hath great opportunity to do injustice, to live 
justly all his days. Few such are found; yet are some found ; 
for both here and elsewhere have there arisen, and, methinks, 
will arise again, men of a noble virtue and just conduct in 
those matters whereof charge at any time is given unto them: 
of whom was Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, a man famous 
throughout all Greece: but I tell thee, Sir, of them that 
have power in cities the most part are alway evil. 

When one of these evil men, therefore, standeth, as I told, 
before Rhadamanthys the Judge, he knoweth nought else 
concerning him, neither who he is nor whose son, but only 
this, that he is one of the wicked ; and perceiving this, sendeth 
him away unto Tartarus, having put a mark upon him to 
signify whether he can be cured or no: and he, coming to 
that place, there suffereth that which is due. 

But perchance the Judge seeth a Soul that hath lived in 
holiness and truth; it may be, the Soul of a Common Man or 
of some other; but in most likelihood, say I, of a Philosopher, 
Callicles, who hath minded his own matters and been no 
busybody in his life. That Soul pleaseth the eye of Rhada- 
manthys, and he sendeth it away to the Islands of the Blessed. 

In like manner Aeacus also judgeth. And each of these 
sitteth in judgment holding a rod in his hand. But Minos is 
seated as president over them; and he alone hath a golden 
sceptre, as Homer his Odysseus telleth, that he saw him 
“with a golden sceptre in his hand giving laws unto the 
Dead.” | 

I am persuaded, O Callicles, that these things that are 
told are true. Wherefore I consider how I shall show my 
Soul most faultless before the Judge. I will take my farewell 
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of the honours that are among men; and, considering Truth, 
will strive earnestly after Righteousness, both to live therein 
so far as I am able, and when I die, therein also to die. And 
I exhort all men, so far as I am able, and thee more especially 
do I exhort and entreat, to enter into this life and run this 
race, which, I say unto thee, is above all the races wherein 
men strive; and I tell thee, to thy shame, that thou shalt not 
be able to help thyself, when the Day of Judgment whereof I 
spake cometh unto thee, but when thou dost appear before 
the Judge, the son of Aegina, and he hath gotten hold of thee 
to take thee, thou shalt gape and become dizzy there, even as I 
do here; yea and perchance some one will smite thee on the 
cheek to dishonour thee, and will utterly put thee to despite. 

Perchance this shall seem to thee as an old wife's fable, 
and thou wilt despise it: well mightest thou despise it, if by 
searching we could find out aught better and truer. But as 
the matter standeth, thou seest that ye are three, the wisest 
men of Greece living at this day, thou and Polus and Gorgias, 
and ye cannot show any other life that a man must live suave 
this whereof I have spoken, which is plainly expedient also 
for that other life; nay, of all sayings this saying alone is 
not confuted, but abideth sure:—That a man must shun the 
doing of wrong more than the receiving, and study above all 
things not to seem, but to be, righteous in the doing of his 
own business and the business of the city; and that if any 
man be found evil in anything, he is to be corrected; and that 
the next good thing after being righteous is to become righteous 
through correction and just retribution; and that all flattery of 
himself and of other men, be they few or many, he must 
eschew ; and that he must use Oratory and all other Instru- 
ments of Doing, for the sake of Justice alway. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GorclAS MytTH 
I 


Here, again, as in the Phaedo Myth, it is Responsidility 
which Plato represents in a picture—a picture portraying the 
continuity of the Self through the series of its life-stages. 
It is in the consciousness of Responsibility—of being the 
cause of actions for which he takes praise and blame— 
that man first becomes conscious of Self as a constant in 
experience. Consciousness of an active—a responsible, or 
moral Self, is formally prior to consciousness of a passive, 
sensitive, Self realised as the one mirror in which sense- 
impressions are successively reflected. Thus, the Gorgias 
Myth gives a strictly natural representation of the Idea of 
Soul, when it sets forth, in a vision of Judgment, Penance, 
and Purification, the continuity and sameness of the active, as 
distinguished from the passive—of the responsible or moral, 
as distinguished from the sensitive Self. It is only in vision 
—in Myth—and not scientifically, that the Idea of Soul, or 
Subject, can be represented, or held up to contemplation as 
an Object at all; and it is best represented, that is, in the 
manner most suitable, not only to our consciousness of respon- 
sibility, but to our hope and fear, if it is represented in a 
vision of Judgment and Penance and Purification, where the 
departed are not the passive victims of vengeance, tipmpla, 
but actively develop their native powers under the discipline 
of correction, <oXacts.! In such a vision it is consciousness 
of wrong done and fear (that fear mentioned by Cephalus in 
the Republic)? which conjure up the spectacle of punishment ; 
but hope, springing from the sense of personal endeavour after 
the good, speaks comfortably to the heart, and says, “If only 

1 What we call sin 
I could believe a painful opening out 


Of paths for ampler virtue. 
CLouaH, Dipsychus. 


O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem ! 
Easter hymn quoted by Leibniz, 7héodicé, p. 507, od. Erdmann. 
2 380 Fg. 
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&@ man will strive steadfastly to overcome evil passions in this 
life, and in future lives, all will be well with him in the end. 
The very punishment which he fears will be for his ultimate 
good, for punishment regards the future which can still be 
modified, not the past which cannot be undone.” Pardon— 
for so we may bring home to ourselves the deeper meaning of 
Plato’s xafapois—Pardon is thus involved in Punishment. 
This is a thought which cannot be set forth by the way of 
Science. Pardon is not found in the realm of Nature which 
Science describes. It “comes of the Grace of God.” It is 
received under another dispensation than that of Nature—a 
dispensation under which a man comes by “ Faith ”—Faith 
which Science can only chill, but Myth may confirm. Xp7 
Ta ToaiTa Motep erddey éavTo. 

Besides containing this notable theory of Punishment 
and Pardon, the Gorgias Myth is remarkable for its power- 
ful imaginative rendering of the wonder with which man 
regards death—a rendering which is best taken side by side 
with another given in the Cratylus, 403, 4. Hades, Aféns, 
the God of Death, Socrates says in the Cratylus, is not called, 
as most people in their fear suppose, aro tod aetdovs—he is 
not the terrible Unseen One, who keeps the Dead in Hell, 
against their will, bound in the fetters of necessity. He is 
rather called awd rod mavta ta xara eidévat—he is the 
All-wise, the Philosopher, who, indeed, holds the Dead in 
fetters, but not against their will; for his fetters are those of 
that desire which, in disembodied souls, is stronger than 
necessity—the desire of knowledge. The Dead cleave to 
Hades as disciples cleave to a great master of wisdom. The 
wisest of men go to learn of him, and will not return from 
his companionship. He charms the charmers themselves— 
the Sirens \—so0 that they will not leave him. He is rightly 


1 The Sirens, although they became eventually simply Muses, were originally 
Chthonian deities, and as such are sculptured on tombs and painted on lekythi: 
see Miss Harrison's Myths of the Odyssey, pp. 156-166; her Afythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 582 ff.; and her article in J.H.S. vol. vi. 

19 ff. (‘‘Odysseus and the Sirens—Dionysiac Boat-races—Cylix of 
icosthenes’), 1885. ‘‘As monuments on tombs, the Sirens,” writes Miss 
Harrison (Afyth. and Mon. p. 584), ‘‘seem to have filled a double function ; 
they were sweet singers, fit to be set on the grave of poet or orator, and they 
were mourners to lament for the beanty of youth and maiden. It is somewhat 
curious that they are never sculptured on Attic tombs in the one function that 
makes their relation to death clearly intelligible—z.e¢. that of death-angels. The 
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called Pluto, because he has the true riches—wisdom. Here 
we have what is really a Myth offered in satisfaction of the 
deep wonder with which man regards that undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns. Plato 
appeals openly to the “science of etymology” in support 
of his “myth,” and, I would suggest, also appeals tacitly to 
traditional cultus :—-Hades communicates true oracles to those 
who go down into his cave to sleep the sleep of death—truer 
oracles than those dreams which Trophonius sends to the 
living who sleep in his cave at Lebadia.’ It is only with the 
disembodied soul that Hades will hold his dialectic, for only 
the disembodied soul, freed from the distractions of the bodily 
passions, can experience that invincible desire of knowledge, 
that épws without which Scadrexricy is vain, which makes 
the learner leave all and cleave to his Teacher. In this, that 
he will hold converse only with the disembodied soul, Hades 
declares himself the true Philosopher. It is at this point 
that the connection appears between the Cratylus Myth—for 
we may call it a Myth—and the Gorgias Myth. The judges 
in the Gorgias Myth are naked souls (the phrase 7 yuyy 
yun tod awparos occurs also in Cratylus, 403 B)—naked 
souls, without blindness or bias of the flesh, which see naked 
souls through and through, and pass true judgment upon 


them— 
There must be wisdom with Great Death : 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 


The wondering thought, that death may perhaps solve the 
enigma of life, has never been more impressively rendered 
than in these twin Myths of the Philosopher Death and the 
Dead Judges of the Dead. 


Siren of the Attic graves must surely be somehow connected with the bird death- 
angels that appear on the Harpy tomb, but her function as such seems to have 
been usurped for Attica by the male angels Death and Sleep.” 
Eriuna’s epitaph— 
orddat, cal Leipyves cual, xal wévOwe xpwooe, 
Bors Exes "Alda ray 6Xlyar crodidv— 


brings the me and Hades into connection just as Crat. 403 p does—&a Taira 
dpa daper, & ‘Epudyeres, ovdéva Seipo ebedr\ffoar dwredOety raw exeiOer, obd¢ avras 
ras Zeipiivas, GNA xaraxexAjoGas éxelyas re kai rods GdXous wdvras: ofrw Kxadovs 
ras, ws Eoicer, éwisrara: Adyous Aéyew 6 “Acdys. According to Mr. J. P. Post- 
grte (Journal of Philology, ix. pp. 109 ff, “A Philological Examination of the 
yth of the Sirens’), they are singing birds=eouls winged for flight hence. 
Cf. Rohde, Psyche, i. 115 ff. 
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II 


Another point, and I have done with the “ Philosophy ” 
of the Gorgias Myth. I am anxious to have done with it, 
because I know that the “ Philosophy of a Myth” too easily 
becomes “the dogmatic teaching which it covertly conveys” ; 
but I trust that in the foregoing remarks I have avoided, and 
in the following remarks shall continue to avoid, the error of 
treating a Myth as if it were an Allegory. The point is this. 
The incurably wicked who suffer eternal punishment are 
mostly tyrants—men like Archelaus and Tantalus, who had 
the opportunity of committing the greatest crimes, and used 
it. All praise to the few who had the opportunity and did 
not use it. But Thersites,a mere private offender, no poet 
has ever condemned to eternal punishment. He had not the 
opportunity of committing the greatest crimes, and in this is 
happier than those offenders who had. Here a mystery is set 
forth. The man who has the opportunity of committing the 
greatest crimes, and yields to the special temptation to which 
he is exposed, is held worthy of eternal damnation, which is 
escaped by the offender who has it not in his power, and has 
never been effectively tempted, to commit such crimes. First, 
the greatness of the crime is estimated as if it were a mere 
quantity standing in no relation to the quality of the agent ; 
and then the quality of the agent is determined by the 
quantity of the crime; so that vice with large opportunity 
comes out as infinitely worse than vice with narrow ‘oppor- 
tunity, the former receiving eternal punishment, the latter 
suffering correction only for a limited time. This mystery of 
the infinite difference between vice with large opportunity and 
vice with narrow opportunity—the mystery which is set forth 
in “lead us not into temptation ”—this mystery is set forth 
by Plato in the Gorgias Myth as a mystery, without any 
attempt at explanation: “Men born to great power do not 
start with the same chance of ultimate salvation as men born 
to private stations.” With that the Gorgias Myth leaves us. 
In the Vision of Er, however, an explanation is offered—but 
still the explanation, no less than the mystery to be explained, 
is mythically set forth—not to satisfy the understanding, but 
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to give relief to feeling in imaginative expression. The 
explanation offered in the Vision of Er is that the Soul, before 
each incarnation, is free, within certain limits, to choose, and 
as a matter of fact does choose, its station in life—-whether it 
be the station of a tyrant with large opportunity of doing 
evil, or that of a private person with narrow opportunity. In 
this way the mystery of the Gorgias Myth is “ explained "— 
explained by another Myth. 

So much for the “ Philosophy” of the Gorgias Myth—so 
much for the great problems raised in it. Now let me add a 
few notes on some other points, for the better appreciation of 
the Myth itself as concrete product of creative imagination. 


III 


The judged are marked (Gorg. 526 8B) as “ corrigible” or 
“incorrigible.” So, too, in the Myth of Er (Rep. 614 c) 
those sent to Heaven have tablets fixed in front, those sent to 
Tartarus tablets fixed behind, on which their deeds and 
sentences are recorded. The idea of tablets may have been 
derived from the Orphic custom of placing in the graves of 
the dead tablets describing the way to be taken and the 
things to be done on the journey through the other world.’ 

Before Dante enters Purgatory the Angel at the Gate 
marks him with “seven P’s, to denote the seven sins ( peccata) 
of which he was to be cleansed in his passage through 
Purgatory "— 

Seven times 
The letter that denotes the inward stain 
He on my forehead, with the blunted point 


Of his drawn sword, inscribed. And “ Look,” he cried, 
‘‘ When entered, that thou wash these scars away.” ® 


The judgment-seat of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus 
is dy Tm reypav, ev tH Tpiodp, €E hs héperov tw 080, % 


1 See Comparetti, J. H. &. iii 111, and Dieterich, Nekyia, 85, on the gold 
tablets of Thurii and Petelia; and of. p. 156 ff. infra. The Orphic custom 
itself may have come from pt, where texts from the Book of the Dead were 
buried with the corpse. The Book of the Dead was a guide-book for the Ka, or 
Double, which is apt to wander from the body and lose its way. See Jevons’ 
Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 828, and Flinders Petrie’s Egyptian 
Tales, second series, p. 124. 

2 Purg. ix. 101, and see Cary's note ad loc. . 
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pev eis paxdpwy vicous, 4 5 eis Tdprapoy (Gorg. 524 4). 
The topography of this passage corresponds with that of Rep. 
614 c ff, where, however, it is added that the recur of the 
judgment-seat is also the spot in which the souls, returned 
from their thousand years’ sojourn in Tartarus and Heaven 
(tc. the Islands of the Blessed), meet, and rest, before going 
on to the place where they choose their new lives before 
drinking of the water of Lethe. In the Gorgias the two 
ways mentioned are (1) that to Tartarus, and (2) that to the 
Islands of the Blessed; and the Aesuody of judgment is “at 
the parting of the ways”—év ry tpv0d@,—no reference being 
made to a third way leading to the throne of Necessity, and 
thence to the Plain of Lethe. In the parallel passage in 
Rep. 614 c ff. the ways are not mentioned as three; but 
they are three—(1) the way to Tartarus, (2) the way to 
Heaven, and (3) the way to the Plain of Lethe—all three 
diverging from the Aepov. 

The “ Three Ways,” as indicated in the Myth of Er,—one 
to Tartarus, one to Heaven, and the third to Lethe (a river of 
the surface of the Earth),—constantly occur in the literature 
which reflects Orphic influence.’ They even appear in the 
folk-lore represented by the story of Thomas the Rhymer :— 


Light down, light down now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee: 
Abide, and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 


Oh see ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset wi’ thorns and briars ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires. 


And see not ye that braid braid road, 
That lies across the lily leven ? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

Though some call it the road to Heaven. 


And see not ye that bonny road, 

That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elf-land, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


1 See Dieterich, Nekyia, 89, 90, and especially Rohde, Psy. ii. 221, note. 
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The three parts of the Divina Commedia correspond, in 
the main, to the “Three Ways.” The theological doctrine of 
Purgatory, to which Dante gives such noble imaginative 
expression, 1s alien to the Hebrew spirit, and came to the 
Church mainly from the Platonic doctrine of «d@apows— 
especially as the doctrine found expression in Eschatological 
Myths reflecting Orphic teaching.’ 

We come now to the Myth of Er (Rep. 614 a ff), the 
greatest of Plato's Eschatological Myths, whether the fulness 
of its matter or the splendour of its form be considered. 


1 See Thompeon's note on Gorg. 525 B. 


THE MYTH OF ER IN THE REPUBLIC 
CONTEXT 


THE subject of the Republic 1s Justice—that character in the 
individual which manifests itself in the steady performance 
of Duty—Duty being what a man does for the maintenance of 
a certain Type of Social Infe, the good of which he has been 
educated to identify with his own good. 

What, then, is this Type of Soctal Life, in living for which 
a man does his Duty and finds his true Happiness ? 

The Republic 1s mainly concerned with the description of 
st, and of the Education which fits men for it; and as the 
Dialogue proceeds, the reader, who enters into the feelings of the 
dramatis personae, becomes, with them, more and more con- 
vinced that true Happiness, in this world, 18 to be found only 
tn the steady performance of Duty in and for a State ordered 
according to the spirit, yf not according to the letter, of the 
Constitution described by Socrates. In this world, certainly, 
the man who does his Duty, as Socrates defines tt, has his great 
reward. He is '729 times happier than the man who, despising 
the law of Duty, has fallen under the tyranny of Pleasure. 

But a greater reward awaits the Righteous man, and 
greater torments are prepared for the Unrighteous man, tn the 
world to come. For the Soul 18 immortal ; and an ontological 
proof of its immortality 18 given. 

Then, as though this proof were insufficient, the Republic 
ends with the Myth of Er (told by Socrates), which proves, 
indeed, nothing for the Understanding, but visualises, for the 
Imagination, the hope of the Heart. 


188 
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TRANSLATION 


“Of such sort, then, are the prizes and the wages and the 
gifts which the just man receiveth, while he is yet alive, from 
Gods and Men, over and above those good things whereof I 
spake which Justice herself provideth.” 

“Yea, in truth goodly gifts,” quoth he, “and exceeding 
gure.” 

“Well,” I said, “they are even as nothing, for number 
and greatness, in comparison with those things which await 
each of the two, to wit, the just man and the unjust man, 
when he is dead. Of these thou must hear, that each of 
them may have full payment of that which this Discourse 
oweth him to be said concerning him.” 

“Say on,” quoth he, “there is little else I would hear 
more gladly.” 

“Nay,” said I, “but it is not a Tale of Alcinous I will tell 
thee, but the story of a mighty man, Er, the son of Armenius, 
of the nation of the Pampbylians. 

“Tt came to pass that he fell in battle; and when the 
corpses were taken up on the tenth day already stinking, he 
was taken up sound; and when they had carried him home 
and were about to bury him, on the twelfth day, being laid 
on the pyre, he came to life again; and began to tell of the 
things which he saw there. 

“He said that when his Soul went out, it journeyed 
together with a great company, and they came unto a certain 
ghostly place wherein were two open Mouths of the Earth 
hard by each other, and also above, two Mouths of the Heaven, 
over against them: and Judges were seated between these, 
who, when they had given their judgments, bade the righteous 
take the road which leadeth to the right hand and up through 
Heaven; and they fastened tablets on them in front, signify- 
ing the judgments; but the unjust they sent by the road 
which leadeth to the left hand and down, and they also had 
tablets fastened on them behind, signifying all that they had 
done. But when he himself came before the Judges they 
said unto him that he must be for a messenger unto men con- 
cerning the things there, and they charged him straitly that 
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he should give diligence to hear and see all the things in the 
place. 

“ Now, he told how that he beheld the Souls departing, some 
by one of the Mouths of Heaven, and some by one of the Mouths 
of Earth, when judgment had been given unto them; also 
how that he beheld Souls returning by the other two Mouths, 
some coming up from the Earth travel-stained, covered with 
dust,and some coming down from Heaven, pure. And he said 
that all, as they came, being come belike from a long journey, 
turned aside with joy into the Meadow and encamped there 
as in a Congregation; and they that were acquaintances 
greeted one another, and they questioned one another—they 
that were come from the Earth questioned them that were 
come from Heaven concerning the things there, and in like 
manner they that were come from Heaven questioned the 
others concerning the things that had happened unto them. 
So they discoursed with one another—some of them groaning 
and weeping when they called to mind all the terrible things 
they had suffered and seen in their journey under the Earth 
—he said that their journey was for a thousand years; and 
others of them, to wit, those which were come from Heaven, 
telling of blessings and marvellous fair sights. 

“Time would fail me, O Glaucon, to relate all that he said, 
but the sum thereof was this :—That according to the number 
of the wrongs which each man hath ever done, and the number 
of them whom he hath wronged, he payeth penalty for all in 
their course, ten times for each :—now, it is every hundred 
years that he payeth, for a hundred years are counted for the 
lifetime of a man: so is it brought to pass that the price of 
evil-doing is paid tenfold: thus if certain caused the death 
of many by betraying cities or armies, and casting men into 
bondage, or taking part of other iniquity, they are recom- 
pensed tenfold with torments for each one of these things; 
but if any have done good unto other men, and have been 
just and religious, they in the same measure receive their 
rewards, Also concerning infants that died as soon as they 
were born, or lived but a short while, there were things he 
said that are not worth remembering. As for those who dis- 
honoured Gods and Parents, and those who honoured them, 
and as for those that were murderers, he spake of their wages 
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as even greater; for he said that he stood beside one of whom 
another inquired, Where Ardiaeus the Great was. Now this 
Ardiaeus had made himself King in a city of Pamphylia just a 
thousand years before that time, having slain the old man his 
father, and his elder brother, and having wrought many other 
evil deeds, as men tell. He said, then, that the one of whom 
Inquiry was made answered saying, He is not come; nor will 
he ever come hither—for this, indeed, was one of the terrible 
things that we beheld when we were nigh unto the Mouth, 
and about to go up after all our sufferings; on the sudden we 
came in sight of him, and others, most of them kings, but 
there were also private men of those that had sinned greatly 
amongst them: these, thinking that they were already about 
to go up, the Mouth received not, but bellowed; for it 
belloweth as often as any one of those that are wicked beyond 
cure like unto these, or any one that hath not paid the full 
price of his sins, essayeth to go up. In that place he said 
men were standing by—savage men, as coals of fire to look 
upon—who, hearing and understanding the Voice of the Mouth, 
took hold of some in their arms and carried them away; but 
Ardiaeus and others they bound hand and foot and neck, and 
threw down, and flayed, and dragged to a place apart by the 
side of the way, and there carded them on thorns, signifying 
to all that passed by wherefore they were taken, and that 
they should be cast into Tartarus. Then, he said, there came 
upon him and his companions a fear greater than all the fears 
of every sort they had before; for each one of them feared lest 
the Voice should be for himself when he went up: and with 
great joy did each one go up when the Voice kept silence. 

“Of such kind, then, were the judgments and the punish- 
ments; and there were blessings that answered unto them. 

“ Now, when both companies had been seven days in the 
Meadow, Er said that they were constrained, on the eighth 
day, to arise and journey thence, and came on the fourth day 
to a place whence they could behold a Straight Light ex- 
tended from above through the whole Heaven and Earth, as 
it were a pillar, for colour most like unto the rainbow, but 
brighter and purer. Unto which they came when they had 
gone forward a day’s journey, and there, at the middle part of 
the Light, beheld extended from the Heaven the ends of the 
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bonds thereof: for this Light is that which bindeth the 
Heavens together; as the under-girths hold together ships 
so doth it hold together the whole round of Heaven; and 
from the ends extendeth the Spindle of Necessity, which 
causeth all the heavenly revolutions, whereof the shaft and 
hook are of adamant, and the whorl is of adamant and of 
other substances therewith. 

“ Now, the whorl is after this fashion. In shape it is as 
one of our whorls, but from what he said we must conceive of 
it as a great whorl, carved hollow through and through, where- 
in is set, fitting it, a smaller whorl of like kind, as caskets are 
set fitting into one another; and then in this a third whorl is 
set, and then a fourth, and then four others; for the whorls 
are together eight, set one within another, showing their lips 
as circles above, and making thus the even continued outside 
of one whorl round about the shaft; and the shaft is driven 
right through the middle of the eighth whorl 

“The first and outermost whorl hath the circle of its lip 
the broadest; the circle of the sixth is second for breadth ; 
the circle of the fourth is third; the circle of the eighth is 
fourth ; the circle of the seventh is fifth; the circle of the 
fifth is sixth; the circle of the third is seventh; the circle of 
the second is eighth. And the circle of the greatest is of 
many colours; the circle of the seventh is brightest; the 
circle of the eighth hath its colour from the seventh which 
shineth upon it; the circles of the second and fifth are like 
unto each other, being ruddier than the rest; the third hath 
the whitest colour; the fourth is pale red; and the sixth is 
second for whiteness. 

“The spindle turneth round wholly with one motion; but 
of the whole that turneth round the seven circles within turn 
slowly contrary to the whole: and of these the eighth goeth 
swiftest ; next, and together, go the seventh and the sixth and 
the fifth; third in swiftness goeth the fourth; fourth, the 
third; and fifth, the second. 

“ And the whole spindle goeth round in the lap of Necessity. 

“ Aloft upon each of the circles of the spindle is mounted a 
Siren; which goeth round with her circle, uttering one note 
at one pitch; and the notes of all the eight together do make 
one melody. 
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“Round about are three others seated at equal distances 
apart, each upon a throne: these be the Daughters of Necessity, 
the Fates, Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos). They are 
clothed in white raiment and have garlands on their heads ; 
and they chant to the melody of the Sirens; Lachesis chanteth 
of the things that have been, and Clotho of the things that 
are, and Atropos of the things that shall be: and Clotho with 
her right hand ever and anon taketh hold of the outer round 
of the spindle, and helpeth to turn it; and Atropos with her 
left hand doeth the same with the inner rounds; and Lachesis 
with either hand taketh hold of outer and inner alternately.’ 

“ Now he said that when they were come, it behoved them 
straightway to go unto Lachesis. Wherefore a Prophet did 
first marshal them in order; and then having taken lots out 
of the lap of Lachesis and Ensamples of Lives, went up into a 
high pulpit and said: Thus saith Necessity’s Daughter, Maid 
Lachesis—Souls of a day, now beginneth another course of 
earthly life which bringeth death. For you your Angels will 
not cast lots, to get you, but each one of you shall choose his 
Angel. Let him to whom falleth the first turn, first choose 
the Life unto which he shall be bound of necessity. But 
Virtue hath no master. As a man honoureth her and dis- 
bonoureth her, so shall he have more of her and less. He who 
hath chosen shall answer for it. God is not answerable. 

“Er said that when the Prophet had spoken these words, he 
threw the lots unto all, and each took up the lot which fell 
beside him, save only himself; for the Prophet suffered him 
not. 

“ Now when each had taken up his lot, it was plain what 
number he had gotten. Thereafter the Prophet laid on the 
ground before them the Ensamples of Lives, far more than for 
the persons there: Now these Ensamples were of all sorts: 
there were Lives of all kinds of creatures, and moreover of all 
conditions of men; for there were kingships among them, 
some that lasted for a whole lifetime, and some on the way 
to downfall, and ending with poverty and flight and beggary. 
Also there were Lives of men renowned, some of them for 


1 J¢., as Mr. Adam explains (note on 617 c, D), she lays hold of outer (the 
circle of the Same) and inner (the circle of the Other) in turn, using her right 
hand for the former, and her left for the latter. ° 
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comeliness and beauty, or for strength and prowess, some for 
birth and the virtues of their forefathers; likewise also there 
were Lives of men of no such renown. There were also Lives 
of women. But conditions of the Soul were not amongst the 
Ensamples; the reason whereof is this, that a Soul which hath 
chosen a certain Life is of necessity changed accordingly ; but 
all other things both good and evil were there mixed together 
—riches and poverty, and health and disease, and also states 
between these. 

“There, methinks, dear Glaucon, is man’s great peril. 
Wherefore let each one of us give heed to this chiefly, how 
that, taking no thought for the knowledge of other things, he 
shall seek after the knowledge of one thing, if peradventure 
he may learn and find out who it is that shall make him able 
and wise, so that he may discern the good Life from the evil, 
and, according to his ability, alway and everywhere choose 
the better Life, and reckoning how all the things that have 
been now said, both taken together and severally, concern the 
Virtuous Life, may understand what good or evil, for what 
state of the Soul, beauty joined with poverty or riches worketh, 
and what good or evil noble birth, and base birth, and private 
station, and rule in the city, and strength, and weakness, and 
quickness of wit, and slowness, and the other native qualities 
of the Soul like unto these, and the qualities which the Soul 
acquireth, do work, according as they are mixed variously with 
one another; to the end that, having taken count of all these, 
he may be able to choose, having regard to the nature of his 
Soul, between the worse and the better Life, calling that the 
worse which will lead his Soul to become more unrighteous, 
and calling that the better which will lead it to become more 
righteous. All else will he let go by; for we have seen and 
know that this is the best choice for a man, both whilst he 
liveth and when he is dead. With this doctrine, then, as hard 
as adamant within him, must he go unto Hades, so that there 
also he may not be amazed at riches and such like trumpery, 
and may not fall into the Life of a tyrant or of some other 
such evil-doer, and work iniquities many and without all 
remedy, and himself suffer still worse things; but rather may 
discern to choose alway the Life between such states, and 
eschew the extremes on either hand, both in this Life, as far 

L 
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as he is able, and in all the Life hereafter: for in this lieth 
man’s chief happiness. 

“ Now the Messenger who brought this Tale from that place 
went on and said that the Prophet then spake thus :—Even 
for him whose turn cometh last, if he hath chosen with under- 
standing, there is prepared a Life, which, if only a man bear 
himself manfully, is tolerable, not wretched. Neither let him 
who cometh first be careless of his choice; nor let him who 
cometh at the end be downcast. 

“ He said that when the Prophet had spoken these words, 
the one that had gotten the first place, as soon as he came 
forward, chose the greatest kingship there; and by reason of 
folly and greediness looked not well enough into all before he 
chose it,and marked not that therein it was appointed of Fate 
that he should eat his own children, and that other evils should 
befall him. When therefore he had looked at it at leisure, he 
began to beat his breast and bewail his choice, not abiding by 
the commandment of the Prophet; for he did not blame him- 
self for these evils, but Dl-Luck, and Gods, and any thing 
rather than himself. Now, he was of them that were come 
from Heaven, having spent his former life in a well-ordered 
city, and become virtuous through Custom without True 
Knowledge: they that were come from Heaven were not the 
least part, belike, of them that were caught thus; for they 
had not been exercised with labours; but most part of those 
from under the Earth, inasmuch as they themselves had 
endured labours, and had seen others enduring, made not 
their choice hastily. For this cause, as well as through the 
luck of the lot, a change of good and of evil befalleth most 
part of the Souls; for if any man, whenever he cometh into 
this life, seek alway with his whole heart after wisdom, and 
if the lot so fall that he is not of the last to choose, there is 
good hope, from what the Messenger said, not only that he 
will have happiness here, but also that the journey hence to 
that place and back again hither will not be under the ground 
and rough, but smooth and heavenly. 

“Truly it was a sight worth looking at, he said, to see how 
the Souls severally chose their lives—yea, a pitiful sight, and 
a laughable, and o wonderful; inasmuch as they chose mostly 
after the custom of their former life; for he told how he saw 
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the Soul that had been Orpheus’s choosing a swan’s Life, 
for that, hating womankind because women murdered him, it 
would not be born of a woman. Also he said that he saw the 
Soul of Thamyras when it had chosen the life of a nightingale ; 
and that he saw also a swan changing, and choosing the life of 
a man, and other musical creatures doing likewise. And the 
Soul which got the twentieth place chose the life of a lion: 
this was the Soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which eschewed 
becoming a man because it remembered the Judgment concern- 
ing the Arms. Next came the Soul of Agamemnon; which 
also, out of enmity towards mankind because that it went evil 
with him, took in exchange the life of an eagle. The Soul of 
Atalanta, which had gotten her place between the first and the 
last, perceiving the great honour which belongeth to the life of 
@ man who contendeth at the Games, was not able to pass by 
but took it. After her he saw the Soul of Epeius, the son of 
Panopeus, passing into the nature of a spinster; and amongst 
the last he saw the Soul of Thersites the jester putting on an 
ape. Also it chanced that the Soul of Odysseus, which had 
gotten the last place of all, came forward to choose, and having 
abated all her ambition because she remembered her former 
labours, went about seeking for a long while, and after much 
ado, found the life of a quiet private man lying somewhere 
despised of the others, and when she saw it said—‘ Had I 
come first I would have done the same;’ and took it with 
great joy. 

“Beasts likewise were changed into men and into one 
another, the unjust into those that were savage, and the just 
into those that were tame: yea in everywise were they mixed 
together. 

“ Now when all the Souls had chosen their lives according 
to the place allotted unto each, they went forward, in order, 
unto Lachesis; and she sent the Angel, which each one had 
chosen, with him, to be the guardian of his life and to fulfil 
the things that he had chosen; and the Angel, bringing him 
first unto Clotho, taketh him beneath her hand and the 
revolution of the whirling spindle, and ratifieth the Portion 
which the man had chosen in his turn; then, from her 
presence, the Angel brought him unto Atropos where she 
span; so did he make the threads of the man’s life unalterable. 
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“Thence, Er said, each man, without turning back, went 
straight on under the throne of Necessity, and when each, 
even unto the last, was come out through it, they all together 
journeyed to the Plain of Lethe, through terrible burning heat 
and frost; and this Plain is without trees or any herb that 
the earth bringeth forth. 

“ He said that they encamped, when it was already evening, 
beside the River of Forgetfulness, the water whereof no pitcher 
holdeth. Now, it was necessary that all should drink a certain 
measure of the water; but they that were not preserved by 
wisdom drank more than the measure; and as each man drank, 
he forgot all. Then he said that when they had fallen asleep 
and midnight was come, there was thunder and an earthquake, 
and of a sudden they flew up thence unto divers parts to be 
born in the flesh, shooting like meteors. But he himself was 
not suffered to drink of the water: yet by what means and 
how he came unto his body he knew not; but suddenly he 
opened his eyes, and lo! it was morning, and he was lying on 
the pyre. 

“Thus, O Glaucon, was the Tale preserved from perishing, 
and it will preserve us if we believe in it; so shall we pass 
over the River of Lethe safely, and keep our Souls undefiled. 

“This is my counsel: let us believe that the Soul is 
immortal, and able to bear all ill and all good, and let us 
always keep to the upward way, and practise justice in all 
things with understanding, that we may be friends both with 
ourselves and with the Gods, both whilst we sojourn here, and 
when we receive the prizes of our justice, like unto Conquerors 
at the Games which go about gathering their wages; and that 
both here, and in the journey of a thousand years of which I 
told, we may fare well” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MyrH or ER 
I 


Let us begin with the geography and cosmography of the 
Myth. 

The Meadow of the Judgment-seat, between the two open- 
ings of Tartarus (in and out) on the one side, and the two 
corresponding openings of Heaven on the other side, is also 
the meeting-place of the Souls which return from their 
thousand years’ sojourn in Tartarus and Heaven. From the 
Meadow they journey, always above ground, till they come to 
a “rainbow-coloured light, straight like a pillar, extended 
from on high throughout the Heaven and the Earth.” This 
Light is the axis, I take it, on which the whole heavenly 
system revolves, the Earth fixed in the centre of the system 
being a globe on the line of the axis. The destination of the 
Pilgrim Souls is that part of the surface of the globe at 
which, in the hemisphere where they are, the axis enters on 
its imaginary course through the centre of the Earth, in order 
to come out again at the antipodal point in the other hemi- 
sphere. The Souls, arrived at the very point where, in the 
hemisphere where they are, the axis of the Cosmos enters the 
Earth, are in the place of all places where the Law which 
controls all things is intuitively plain—they see the Pillar 
of Light as the Spindle of Necessity. Then, suddenly, the 
outlook presented to us in the Myth changes like the scene 
in a dream. It is no longer such a view of the Cosmos from 
within as we had, a moment ago, while we stood with the 
Pilgrims on the surface of the Earth, looking up at the Pillar 
of Light in the sky: we are now looking at the Cosmos from 
the outside, as if it were an orrery—a model of concentric 
cups or rings; and Necessity herself is holding the model in 
her lap, and the three Fates are seated round, and keep turn- 
ing the eight cups, on each of which, on its edge, a Siren is 
mounted who sings in tune with her sisters.) But the Pilgrim 
Souls are standing near, looking on at this spectacle. They 
are on their way, we know, from the Meadow to the Plain of 
Lethe, both places on the surface of the Earth: it is on the 
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Earth then, after all, that the throne is placed on which 
Necessity sits holding in her lap the model, which, like a 
true dream-thing, is both a little model and the great Cosmos 
iteelf.' In this place, in the presence of Necessity on her 
throne, the Pilgrim Souls are addressed by the Prophet from 
his pulpit ; then choose, in the turns which the lots determine, 
lives of men or beasts scattered, it would seem, as little 
images at their feet;* then go before the three Fates, who 


1 Let me illustrate this characteristic of the ‘‘dream-thing” from the Dream 
in the Fifth Book of Wordsworth’s Prelude :— 


On poetry and geometric truth, 

And their high privilege of lasting life, 
From all internal injury exempt, 

I mused ; upon these chiefly: and at length, 
My senses yielding to the sultry air, 

Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 
I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 
Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 
And as I looked around, distress and fear 
Came creeping over me, when at my side, 
Close at my side, an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes : 
A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 


Of a surpassing brightness... . 


* « » * * * 


. . « The Arab told me that the stone 

Was “ Euclid’s Elements’ ; and “This,” said he, 
‘*Ig something of more worth”; and at the word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 
In colour so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

And heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 
Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered... . 


® * 2 Ld ® *® 


While this was uttering, strange as it may seem, 
I wondered not, although I plainly saw 

The one to be a stone, the other a shell ; 

Nor doubted once but that they both were books, 
Having a perfect faith in all that passed. 


2 | think that Plato may have borrowed his ra ray Siw» rapadelypara here from 
votive images of trades and callings, and of animals: ‘‘The Argive Heraeum,” 
says Mr. Rouse (Greek Votive Offerings, p. 298), ‘‘ yielded hundreds of animals 
in bronze and clay: bulls, cows, oxen and oxhe goats, sheep, cocks, ducks, 
and other birds, including perhaps a swan.” These animals (to which may be 
added horses, pigs, doves), were, Mr. Rouse supposes, either sacrificial victims 
or first-fraits of hunting. Referring to human he says, p. 79, ‘‘It is at 
least probable that a successful huntsman, artist, craftsman, trader, would 
dedicate a figure, in character, as a thank-offering for success in his calling.” If 
I remember rightly, a little figure, recognised as that of a ‘‘ Philosopher,” was 
discovered in the tomb of “‘ Aristotle’ found near Chalcis some years ago. 
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ratify the chosen doom of each; then pass severally under 
the throne of Necessity ; and thence travel together, through 
a hot dusty region, till they come to the Plain of Lethe, 
where no green thing grows, and to the River the water of 
which no pitcher can hold. When the Souls have drunk of 
this water—the foolish, too much—they fall asleep; but at 
midnight there is an earthquake and thunder, and suddenly, 
like meteors, they shoot up to be born again, in terrestrial 
bodies, in our part of the Earth. 

The account given by Plato here is strictly in accordance 
with the popular belief, which makes Lethe a river entirely 
above ground, never counts it among the rivers of Tartarus,' 
Virgil, in Aen. vi. 705, 714, may be thought to place it under 
ground; but his description suffers in clearness from com- 
pression; and it is not likely that he willingly deserts 
traditional authority in a matter of such importance as the 
position of Lethe. His véeua, as a whole, is derived from a 
source (considered by Rohde and Dieterich to be the cardSacts 
eis A%Sov). common to himself with Pindar, Plato, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and (according to Dieterich, though here Rohde does 
not agree with him)? the writers of certain sepulchral inscrip- 
tions which I shall describe in the next section; and where 
Lethe appears in any of these authors, it never, I believe, 
appears as one of the infernal, or subterranean, rivers. 
Indeed, all reasonable doubt as to Virgil’s orthodoxy seems to 
be barred by his statement that the plain in which Souls 
about to be born again are gathered together near the banks 
of Lethe has its own sun (4en. vi. 641). It is evidently 
above ground somewhere—the writer of the Aziochus would 
perhaps say in the antipodal hemisphere of the Earth. 


II* 


The object of this section is to point to a detail—the 
twin-streams, Eunoé and Lethe, of the Earthly Paradise (Purg. 
XXviil.)—in which Dante’s vision of Purgatory reproduces—I 


1 See Thiemann, Platonische Eschatologie, p. 18. . 

2 Dieterich, Nek. 128 f., 185, and Rohde, Bey. ii, 217. 

+ It ought to be mentioned that this section was written, and the substance 
of it read in the course of a public lecture, and also to a private society, before 
the appearance of Miss Harrison's Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
and her ‘‘ Query” in The Classical Review, Feb. 1908, p. 58. 
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think, independently—a distinctive feature of that Orphic 
ritual and mythology to which Plato is largely indebted for 
his account of the Soul’s «a@apors as a process of forgetting 
and remembering—as a series of transmigrations through 
which the particulars of sense, the evils and sins of the flesh, 
are forgotten or left behind, and the universal Jdeas, long ob- 
scured, are, at last, so clearly remembered that they can never 
be forgotten any more, but become the everlasting possession 
of the Soul, finally disembodied and returned to its own star. 

It is easy to account, from the literary sources open to 
Dante, for the presence of rivers, and more particularly of 
Lethe, in his Earthly Paradise. On the one hand, the descrip- 
tion of Eden in Genesis would suggest the general idea of 
rivers girding the Earthly Paradise;' while, on the other 
hand, the proximity of Purgatory to the Earthly Paradise 
makes it natural that Lethe should be one of these riverse— 
that first reached by one coming up from Purgatory. The 
drinking of Lethe, according to Aen. vi. and the current 
mythology, is the act with which a period of purgatorial 
discipline is closed by those Souls which are about to pass 
again into the flesh. In placing the Earthly Paradise on the 
top of a lofty mountain Dante followed a prevalent medieval 
belief; and, although he seems to have drawn on his own 
imagination in placing Purgatory on the slopes of this 
mountain, it was natural, and in accordance with the current 
mythology, that he should place it there, close to the Earthly 
Paradise or Elysium; for the Lethe of Aen. vi. is evidently in 
the same region as Elysium,— 

Interea videt Aeneas in valle reducta 


Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia sylvis, 
Lethaeumque domos placidas qui praenatat amnem.? 


The presence, then, of Lethe, the purgatorial stream, in 
Dante’s Earthly Paradise is easily accounted for by reference 
to the mythological authorities open to him. But for the 
association of Eunoé, the stream of Memory, with Lethe, the 
stream of Forgetfulness, it does not seem possible to account 
in this way. The common mythology gives Lethe alone. It 

1 See Vernon’s Readings on the Purgatorio, ii. 285-298. Lethe girds the 


Earthly Paradise on the side of Earth, Eunoé on the side of Heaven. 
3 Virg. Aen. vi. 708. 
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is not likely that Dante had heard of the twin streams—Lethe 
and Mnemosyne—of the Orphic cult; at any rate, in the 
absence of evidence that he had heard of them, it seems better 
to suppose that the very natural picture of a stream of Memory 
beside the stream of Forgetfulness occurred to him spon- 
taneously, as it had occurred to others, who, like himself, were 
deeply concerned to find expression for their hope of xa@apeots. 
For the twin streams of the Orphic cult which resemble 

Dante’s Lethe and Eunoé so closely, we must turn to the 
sepulchral inscriptions mentioned at the end of the last 
section. These are certain directions for the ghostly journey 
to be made by initiated persons, written in hexameter verse 
on gold tablets found in graves at Thurii and Petelia in 
South Italy, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
These tablets were described by Comparetti in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, iii. p. 111 ff, and are printed by Kaibel 
in his Inse. Gr. Ste. et It. p. 157. Kaibel assigns them to 
the third or fourth century Bc. I shall quote the one that 
was found at Petelia’ It gives directions to an initiated 
person who hopes to get out of the Cycle of Incarnations— 
xvcdou 7’ ad An~at Kal dvarrvetcat Kaxdrnros*—having been 
completely purified. Such a person, the verses say, must 
avoid the fountain on the left hand with a white cypress 
growing near it, evidently the water of Lethe, although the 
tablet does not name it. It is to the right that the purified 
Soul of the zvorns must turn, to the cool water of Mnemosyne. 
The guardians of the well he must address in set form of words, 
thus—“ I am the child of Earth and Heaven: I am parched 
with thirst; I perish; give me cool water to drink from the 
well of Memory.” And the guardians will give him water 
to drink from the holy well, and he will be translated to 
dwell for ever with the Heroes :— 

evppoes 8 'Aiéao Sduwv éx’..dpicrepa xpyvny, 

wap 8 avrg AcuvKyv éorykviay xurdpwaov. 

TavTYS THS KpHvys pyde oxeddy eureAdcreas: 


1 For further description of the Petelia Tablet (in the Brit. Museum, Gold 
Ornament Room, Table-case H) and other Orphic golden tablets (e.g. the 
Eleuthernae Tablet from Crete, in the National Museum, Athens), the reader 
may consult Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 578 ff., with Appendix by Mr. G. G. A. Murray, pp. 660 ff. 

3 See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 800. 
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cipyoes 5 érépay THs pynpootvns drd Aipvys 
yuyxpov vdwp rpopéov’ dvAaxes 5 exirporbev éacw. 
ciweitv: yas mais eiui Kai ovpavov aorepdevros, 
avrap éuot yévos ovpavov’ réde 8 tore cal avroi: 
Sign 8 eiui avy xai adwéAAvpas, ddAAd Sér’ alfa 
yuxpdy iSwp poptoy Tis pyyporivys ard Aluvys: 


xavlrot co]s Sicoves riety Oeins ax[s xpyv]ys, 
cat ror’ érecr” a[AAows peO"] Hpwerrw avdfeds]. 

The Myth of Er indeed differs from the Petelia Tablet in 
being concerned with those who must still drink of Lethe, 
and be born again in the flesh, not with those who have 
been thoroughly purified and drink of Mnemosyne, and s0 
enter into the eternal peace of the disembodied state; yet 
there is a touch in the Platonic Myth which reminds us that 
the journey taken is the same as that which: the Orphic 
puorns had to take with the golden tablet in his hand. The 
journey to the plain of Lethe, according to the Platonic. Myth, 
is through a dry, torrid region, and the temptation to drink 
too deeply of the water of Lethe is strong, and wisdom, in 
the imperfectly purified Soul, is needed in order to resist it. 
Similarly, the purified pvorns is warned by his tablet not 
to quench his burning thirst in Lethe, for the cool water 
of Mnemosyne is at hand. The drinking of Lethe is the 
act with which each successive period of the purgatorial 
discipline ends; the drinking of Mnemosyne is the act 
which completes the whole series of periods in the discipline. 
Both streams, or fountains, are in the place—above ground, 
not subterranean—to which Souls journey in order that from 
it they may be either translated to the True Heaven, or sent 
back to be born again in this world. Similarly Dante places 
these two streams side by side on the top of the Mount of 
Purgatory, Lethe running west and north on the left hand of 
one standing on the south side of their common source and 
looking north; Eunoé running east and north on his right 
hand. Dante, not having to set forth his doctrine of 
xdOapouw in the form of a myth of metempsychosis, makes 
the purified Soul, before it passes from the Mount of 
Purgatory up into Heaven, drink only once of Lethe, at 
the completion of all its purgatorial stages, in order that it 
may forget its sins; and then of Eunoé, that it may retain 
the memory of its meritorious deeds (Purg. xxviii, 130). 
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Sins are wiped out after penance, and so fully pardoned, that 
the sinner does not even remember that he has sinned; but, 
on the other hand, he does not begin his heavenly existence 
as a tabula rasa—the continuity of his conscious life is pre- 
served by the memory he retains of his good actions. Here 
Dante sets forth the thought on which the Platonic doctrine 
of daydyynots rests. It is the flesh, with its sins, that the 
Philosopher in the Phaedrus forgets; but of the things of 
, the mind—of truth and virtue—he gains always clearer and 
clearer memory, working out his purification as a devotee of 
the true “mysteries”—povn mrepodra % Tov gpidoaodov 
Scdvowa’ mpos yap exeivors ael dome pynpn xara Siva, 
apos olomep Geos dv Oeids eores rots Sé 8) rovovrocs avnp 
UTropynpactw opOas ypwpevos, TeAéous aed TedeTAS TEdAOUpmEVOS, 
réXeos Sytas povos yiryverac (Phaedrus, 249 c). The parallel 
between the philosopher who “always, as far as he can, 
cleaves in memory to those things by cleaving to which the 
Deity is divine,” and the purified zvaorns who finally drinks 
of the well of p»nuoovrn, is plainly in Plato’s mind here, as 
Dieterich (Nekyia, pp. 113, 122) and others have noticed.’ 
Similarly, in the Phaedo, 114 Cc, he says ot ¢irocodia ixavas 
xaOnpapevos avev cwpadtwv Coot, speaking of those who are 
translated from the Earthly to the Celestial Paradise, 1.c. 
from the True Surface of the Earth, or the Islands of the 
Blessed, to olxnoe:s Ere TouTw@Y Kaddilovs. 


1 See Thompeon's note on the construction rpis éxelvos. 

3 Dieterich (Nek. p. 122) says: ‘‘ Platons Mythen stimmen in allem, was 
die erhaltenen Reste zu kontroliren uns gestatten, zu den Tiifelchen von Thurioi 
und Petelia: in diesen und in jenen der himmlische Ursprung der Seelen, der 
schmerzenvolle Kreislauf, das Abbtissen der Schuld wegen alter Siinden, das 
Eingehen in die Gefilde der Seligkeit (Persephone tritt allerdings bei Platon 

anzlich zuriick); zur Rechten gehen wie in Platons Republik so nach den 
nschriften die zu Belohnenden und zur Linke die Strafenden, links ist die 
Lethe in beiden Uberlieferungen. Sollten wir nun nicht die Anspielungen bei 
Platon verstehen von der u»fpun der seligen Philosophen-seelen, pds yap éxelvocs 
del dor: urhuy (Phaid. 249 0), und unmittelbar daneben die Bezeichnung der 
Lehre als ré\eot reXeral? Es ist dasselbe, wenn von Pythagoras gesagt wird, er 
sei immer in Besitz der u»jun gewesen (s. bes. Laert. Diog. viii. 4). Dort ist 
nur abstrakt gesagt, was der Quell der Mneme konkret, mythisch, und 
symbolisch sein soll. Die Wiedererinnerung an das, was die Seele einst sah 
in ihrer gottlichen Heimat, hilft sie erlésen ; wer sie empfangt, ist erlost. 
Sollte es noch zu kiihn sein, in jener offenbar viel alteren Vorstellung der 
unteritalischen Mysterien, die nun ftir uns erst um Platons Zeit oder etwas 
spater durch diese Tafelchen ans Licht treten, eine Quelle der platonischen 
Lehre von der d»dusyois zo finden? Das kann hier nur angedeutet werden, 
sonst wiirde sich herausstellen, dass diese Mysterienlehre iiberhaupt von viel 
grosserem Kinflusse auf die ganze Psychologie, ja die ganze Ideenlehre gewesen 
sind, als man hatte annehmen kénnen.” 
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I may perhaps be allowed to notice here, in passing, a 
curious point of contact between Plato's representation of 
xa0apors as effected through a series of metempsychoses, and 
Dante’s representation of it as an ascent from terrace to 
terrace of the Mount of Purgatory. In the Myth of Er 
Plato says that the Souls come to Lethe in the evening, and 
drink of the water, and fall asleep; and at midnight there 
is thunder and an earthquake, and they shoot up like meteors 
to be born again in the flesh. Similarly, Dante tells us 
(Purg. xx. and xxi.) that when a Soul passes to a higher 
terrace in the course of its purification, the Mount of Purgatory 
is shaken, and there isa great shout of the spirits praising 
God. The Soul of the poet Statius, which had just passed 
to a higher terrace, thus explains the matter to Dante (Purg. 
xxi 58 ff.):—The Mountain, it says, 


Trembles when any spirit feels itself 
So purified, that it may rise, or move 
For rising ; and such loud acclaim ensues, 


* * * * * 


And I, who in this punishment had lain 

Five hundred years and more, but now have felt 
Free wish for happier clime. Therefore thou felt’st 
The mountain tremble ; and the spirits devout 
Heard’st, over all its limits, utter praise 

To the Liege Lord, whom I entreat their joy 

To hasten.! 


The earthquake and sound of shouting which attended the 
passage of the Soul of Statius to a higher terrace are com- 
pared with the shaking of Delos when Latona “couched to 
bring forth the twin-born Eyes of Heaven,” and with “the 
song first heard in Bethlehem’s field.” An earthquake and 
a great sound—of thunder or shouting—are thus associated 
both by Plato and by Dante with the new birth. The ascent 
of Souls from terrace to terrace of the Mount of Purgatory 
is a series of spiritual new births, and answers in Dante to 
the series of re-incarnations in Plato’s mythological representa- 
tion of the doctrine of «adapacs. 

That the Orphic mythology of the two fountains of Lethe 
and Mnemosyne in the world of the departed—vouched for 


1 Pwrg. xxi. 58 ff., Cary’s Translation. 
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by the gold tablet—originated in ritual practised by those who 
consulted oracles of the dead, is rendered probable by a 
passage in Pausanias ix. 39 (which Dante cannot be supposed 
to have known), in which the method of consulting Tro- 
phonius at Lebadeia is described. The priests of Trophonius, 
before they take the applicant to the payrefoy, lead him to 
certain fountains, Lethe and Mnemosyne, which are very close 
to each other—ai &¢ éyytrard eicw ddrdAjdNov. First, he 
must drink of Lethe that he may forget all that he thought 
of before; then he must drink of Mnemosyne that he may 
have power given him to remember what he sees when he 
goes down into the Cave of Trophonius. There is evidently 
@ connection between the mythology of the Descent into 
Hades and the practice of consulting oracles of the dead like 
that of Trophonius. It is to consult his father Anchises that 
Aeneas goes down into Avernus; and even the inmates of 
Dante’s Inferno (for instance, Farinata, Jnf. x.) have prophetic 
power. 

To summarise the results so far reached :—Dante was true 
to mythological data at his disposal in placing Lethe in, or 
near, Elysium or the Earthly Paradise, and making it a 
stream, not subterranean, but on the surface of the Earth; 
but there is no evidence to show that he had any knowledge 
of the Orphic mythology of the twin-streams as we have it 
in the Petelia inscription. Nor can we suppose that he knew 
of Pausanias’ (ix. 39) mention of the streams of Lethe and 
Mnemosyne at the entrance of the Cave of Trophonius’ The 
safest course is to allow that Dante, taking the general idea 
of streams encircling the Earthly Paradise from Genesis, and 
the idea of Lethe as one of these streams from Aen. vi., may 
have hit, quite independently of mythological tradition, on the 
very natural idea of a stream of Memory to contrast with the 
stream of Oblivion, although his description of the attributes 
of Eunoé as stream of Memory certainly resembles Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic passages in which the process of xcdOapocs 
is identified with that of avdurnots. 


1 It is possible that he may have seen Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 15. For Dante's 
7a agra with Pliny, see Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary, art. ‘‘ Plinius,” and his 
I of Authors quoted by Benvenuto da Imola in his Commentary on the D. C., 
alge = Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1900, 
art. ‘‘ Plinius.” 
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With regard to the name Eunoé (not a name obviously 
appropriate to the stream of Memory) I have a suggestion 
to make, which, if it goes in the right direction at all, 
perhaps does not go very far. I offer it, however, for what 
it may be worth, as a contribution to. a difficult subject. My 
suggestion is that Dante’s use of the name Eunoé may have 
some connection with the idea of refrigeriwm, which apparently 
found its way into Christian literature ' from the early Chris- 
tian epitaphs which reproduce the yuypov ddwp of the pagan 
epitaphs. Thus, we have such pagan epitaphs as the follow- 
ing published by Kaibel, and referred to by Dieterich in his 
Nekyia and Rohde in his Psyche: yvuypov tdwp Soin cot 
dvat évépwv ’Ardwveds (Kaibel, IL G., 1842)—etnpiyer cal 
Soin aot 0 “Ocipis To uyxpoyv bdwp (Kaibel, I. G., 1488)— 
D.M. [VLIA POLITICE DOESE OSIRIS TO PSYCRON 
HYDOR (inscription found in Via Nomentana, Rome; Kaibel, 
I. G., 1705; cf Dieterich, Nek. p. 95); and such Christian 
epitaphs (quoted by Dieterich, Wek. p. 95, and Rohde, Psyche, 
i. 391) as in refrigerto et pace anima tua—Deus te refrigeret 
—spiritum tuum Dominus refrigeret. 

I suggest, then, that the name Eunot—edvora, benevolentia 
—was chosen by Dante, or rather by an unknown authority 
from whom he borrowed it, to indicate that a boon was 
graciously bestowed by God through the water of this stream 
—the boon of refrigerium—wuypov bdwp Soin cor avak 
évépwov “ArSwvevs— Dominus te refrigeret. Dante's Eunoé 
would thus mean the Stream of the Loving-kindness and 
Grace of God. 

Considering the probable descent of the Christian re- 
frigeriwm (the idea of which makes itself felt in the lines 
with which the Purgatorio ends), through epitaphs, from the 
Orphic yvypdv vdap, I am inclined to think that it is to 
Christian epitaphs that we ought to go for the more 
immediate source of Dante’s Eunoé. If the word were found 
there in connection with refrigertum, we might infer with 
some confidence that it had occurred in Orphic epitaphs.’ 


} Tertullian, Apologeticus, xxxix., speaking of the Lord’s Supper, says, ‘‘inopes 

uosque refrigerio isto juvamus”; and Dante, Par. xiv. 27, has ‘‘ Lo refrigerio 
ll’ eterna ploia.” 

2 In the ‘‘Query” in the Classical Review, Feb. 1903, p. 58, referred to on 

p. 154 supra, Miss Harrison conjectured E{tyjolas in Kaibel, /.G.9.7. 642. In 

a note on *‘ The Source of Dante’s Eunoé” in the Classical Review, March 1908, 


M 
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Tit 


Dante’s Mount of Purgatory has characteristics belonging 
to the Islands of the Blessed, or mansions dé yijs, to the 
Plain of Lethe, and to Tartarus, as these places are described 
in Plato’s Myths. The Earthly Paradise on the aethereal top 
of the Mount of Purgatory answers to the mansions é7} yijs 
—‘“on the True Surface of the Earth.” Lethe, as well as 
Eunoé, is on the top of the Mount of Purgatory; and the 
disciplinary punishment undergone by those not incorrigibly 
wicked, in Plato’s Tartarus, answers in part to the penance 
undergone on the various cornices or terraces of Dante's 
Purgatory. Looking at the composition of the Myth of Er as 
a whole, we may say that in this Myth we have the sketch 
of a Divina Commedia, complete with its three parts—JInferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso. The Inferno is painted with a few 
touches, where the torments of Ardiaeus are described. The 
Purgatorio is given in more detail, not only in the reference 
to what those who come out of Tartarus have suffered during 
their imprisonment, but also in the account of the march of 
these Souls to the throne of Necessity, and their choosing of 
new Lives, and further journey on to the water of Lethe: 


BP. 117, 118, in reply to Miss Harrison’s ‘‘Query,” I wrote :—‘‘ Until Miss 
arrison's E[{tvjoias has been proved to belong to the original text of Kaibel, 
I.G.S.f. 642, and the reference in that inscription has been shown to belong 
certainly to the Orphic Kpj»y Mrnpootyys, it will be enough to admit that an 
Orphic writer in the third century B.c. might very naturally speak of the 
dobdaxes of the Well of Memory as edvoe towards those uiora: on whom they 
bestowed 7d yuyxpdy bdwp, or refrigerium, and that he might very naturally 
describe that well itself as Evvolas xpiy—the Fountain of Loving-kindness.” 

Since writing the above I have been reminded by a reference in Dieterich's 
Fine Mithrasliturgie (1903), p. 74, n. 1, that Plutarch, in his Js. e¢ Osir. ch 47, 
says that the Persian god Ormuzd made six gods, the first of whom is the God of 
edraa—o puey ‘Npoudgyns éx rod xaBapwrdrov gdous 6 8’ ’Apeudmcos éx rol tédou 
yeyorus wokepolow ddAfAas* kalo yey GE Geods erolnce, roy yew wpirroy evrolas 
roy dé devrepoy adrnOelas, rdw 3é rplrov evvoplas, raw 3¢ Nowrady roy pev codlas, 
toy Sé xiovrou, roy 8é ray eri rots Kxadois 7déwy Sypcoupyéy: 6 8e rotrous 
Gorep ayriréxvous Loouvs tov dpOudy. Here, I take it, ray pew wpdroy is the 
first counted from Ormuzd himself; so that the God of edyoa would be the last 
reached by the ascending Soul of the initiated person on its way up the Mithraic 
KNiwat éwrdwvdos. It is a strange coincidence that the last s in Dante's 
xNipaé of purification—the Mount of Purgatory—should also be Edvou, having 
passed which his zéorys is 

Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 


Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 584) refers to tomb-inscriptions with edvolas 
cat prhuns xdpw. This only means, I take it, ‘‘in affectionate remembrance,” 
and can hardly give the clue to the problem of Dante’s Eunoé = Mnemosyne. 
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these experiences, leading up, as they do, to yéveows in the 
flesh, are all parts of a purgatorial discipline. Lastly, we have 
the Paradiso of the Myth of Er in the vision of the orrery— 
the little model of the great Universe, by means of which the 
astronomical theory of Plato’s age—essentially the same as 
that of Dante’s age—is illustrated and presented in a form 
which appeals to poetical fancy, and yet—so Plato thought— 
is scientifically correct. This ancient astronomy, first poetised 
by Plato, has indeed played a notable part in the history of 
poetry. Dante’s Paradiso is dominated by it—renders it into 
poetry, and yet leaves it “scientific”; and Milton, although he 
was acquainted with the Copernican system, adheres, in 
Paradise Lost, to the old astronomy with its concentric 
spheres revolving round the Earth.’ But when we say that 
Dante’s Paradiso—the noblest of all Eschatological Myths—is 
dominated by the ancient astronomy,—renders its theory of 
the heavens into poetry and still leaves it “scientific,’—-we 
must not forget that the theory came down to Dante already 
touched into poetry by an influence not commonly considered 
poetical, to which, however, Dante’s rendering owes much of 
its poetical effect. I refer to the influence of Aristotle. He 
put poetry into astronomy when he explained the revolutions 
of the spheres as actuated by the attraction of God—the Best 
Beloved, Who draws all things unto Himself with strong 
desire (see Met. A 7; de Coelo, ii. 2; and Mr. A. J. Butler's 
note, The Paradise of Dante, p. 8). It is Aristotle who 
dictates the first line of the Paradiso— ) 


La gloria di Colui che tutto muove ; ? 


and it is with Aristotle’s doctrine—or poetry—that the 
Paradiso ends— 


Al? alta fantasia qui mancd poesa : 
Ma gid volgeva il mio disiro e ’! velle, 
Si come ruota che igualmente é mossa, 
L? Amor che muove il Sole e I’ altre stelle.® 


1 See Masson’s Milton's Poetical Works, vol. i. pp. 89 ff. 
2 His glory by whose might all things are moved. 
Caky. 
3 Here vigour failed the towering fantasy ; 
But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the Love impelled 
That moves the Sun in Heaven and all the Stars. 
Cary. 
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The Aristotelian doctrine—or poetry '—of these lines is set 
forth fully in the Convivio, ii 44: 


There are nine moving heavens, and the order of their position 
is as follows: The first that is reckoned is that of the Moon; the 
second, that in which Mercury is; the third, Venus ; the fourth, the 
Sun; the fifth, Mars; the sixth, Jupiter; the seventh, Saturn ; 
the eighth is that of the Stars; the ninth is that which can only 
be perceived by the movement above mentioned, which is called 
the crystalline or diaphanous, or wholly transparent. But outside 
of these, Catholics suppose the Empyrean Heaven, which is as much 
as to say the Heaven of Flame, or the luminous ; and they suppose 
this to be immovable, since it has, in itself, in respect of every 
part, that which its matter requires. And this is the reason why 
the primum mobile has most rapid movement: because by reason of 
the fervent longing which every part of it has to be joined to 
every part of that most divine motionleés Heaven, it revolves 
within that with so great desire that ite velocity is, as it were, 
incomprehensible. And this motionless and peaceful Heaven is 
the place of that Supreme Deity which alone fully beholds itself. 
This is the place of the blessed spirits, according as Holy Church, 
which cannot lie, will have it; and this Aristotle, to whoso under- 
stands him aright, seems to mean, in the first book de Coelo.? 


This is pd0os—as truly pdGos as the Spindle of Necessity 
in the Vision of Er; which Dante sufficiently recognises in 
Conv. ii. 3, where he says that although, as regards the truth 
of these things, little can be known, yet that little which 
human reason can know has more delectation than all the 
certainties of sense. 

To pass now to another point :—The varoy, or continuous 
surface formed by the edges or lips of the concentric whorls 
of the orrery (Rep. 616 ©), has been identified by some with 
the varoy tod otpavod of Phaedrus, 247 c—the outside of 
the outermost sphere of the sensible Cosmos, on which the 
Chariot-Souls emerge in sight of the Super-sensible Forms. 
Hence, it is inferred, the place where the Souls of the Myth of 
Er are assembled before the throne of Necessity, and where 
they choose new Lives before they journey on to the Plain of 

1 Against the view here advanced—that Aristotle’s doctrine of God is “ poetry "’ 
—the reader may consult an interesting article on ‘‘ The Conception of érépyea 
dxeynolas,” by Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller, in Mind, Oct. 1900, republished in ravieedand 


ore: form, under the title of Activity and Substance, as Essay xii. in Mr. 
Schiller’s Humanism (1903). 


2 A. J. Butler’s Translation of Scartazzini’s Companion to Dante, p. 420. 
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Lethe, is outside the sensible Cosmos.! I do not think that 
this inference is certain, or even probable. It is a model of 
the Cosmos, I think—and an old-fashioned model, with rings 
instead of spheres ?—not the outside of the actual Cosmos, that 
the Pilgrim Souls of the Republic see. In the vision of this 
model, or orrery, we have what is really a vision within the 
larger vision of the whole Myth of Er. The Pilgrim Souls 
are still somewhere in the sensible Cosmos—indeed, they are 
on the surface of the Earth somewhere. In this place, on the 
surface of the Earth, Necessity and the three Fates, and the 
rest of the pageant, appear to them, éy eidwdou elSe, as the 
Saints appear to Dante in the lower Spheres where they 
really are not.* Standing in this place, on the surface of the 
Earth—it may be omthe antipodal surface of the Earth—the 
Pilgrim Souls see on the knees of Necessity the model of the 
Cosmos, with the lips of its rings making a continuous surface. 
It is true that in the Phaedrus Souls about to be born actually 
visit the vw@rov ovpavod, and see thence the sepoupdvos 
Toros, but in the Phaedrus these Souls have wings and can 
fly to the flammantta moenia mundi, whereas, in the Myth of 
Er the Souls plod on foot. This seems to me to make a great 
difference. In interpreting the details of a Platonic Myth we 
do well always to take account of the poet-philosopher’s power 
of exact visualisation, in respect of which he can be compared 
only with Dante. I think, therefore, that in the Myth of 


1 See R. L. Nettleship’s Philosophical Lectures and Remains, ii. 361, n. 8. 

3 Rep. 616 D: see Burnet, Larly Greek Philosophy, p. 202, and §78 generally. 
Z¢éévSuru, Prof. Burnet points out, are not spheres, but rings, what Parmenides 
(adopting a eee idea) calls orépaya:, According to the o¢dydudor-scheme, 
the Earth and the Heavens are not spherical, but annular. As the astronomy 
accepted by Plato undoubtedly made the Earth spherical, in a spherical Cosmos 
(see Zeller’s Plato, Eng. Transl. p. 379), we must conclude that the system of rings 
or odéyduAcn, in Rep. 616, is that of a model only—either an old-fashioned 

rean one, or an up-to-date one, in which, however, only the half of 
each sphere was represented, so that the internal “works” might be seen. That 
astronomical models were in use we know from Timaeus, 40 p, where the speaker 
says that without the aid of a model of the Heavens it would be useless to attempt 
to describe certain motions ; and cf. Fabricii Bid’. Gr. Liber iv. pp. 457 ff., on 
astronomical models in ay 

With regard to the breadth of the rims of the c¢éydukan, see Mr. Adam’s note 
on 616 B, and Appendix vi. et the view supported by the mporépa 
cal dgyas:orépa ‘ypadh mentioned by Proclus—that the breadth of the rims of the 
coévdudko: is proportionate, but not equal, to the diameters of the planets—is 
plausible, it seems better to take it that the supposed distances of the orbits from 
each other are signified by the breadth of the rims. 

3 Par, iv. 34 ff. Cf. Odys. xi. 600, rdw 32 per’ elcevdnca Bln» ‘Hpaxdnelny 

| f8wrov, avrds 3¢ per’ AGardroe: Geotcr. 
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Er the Souls about to be born again do not actually visit the 


v@ToY ovpavod. 

Be this as it may, the region of the va@rov ovpayvod, a8 
described in the Phaedrus, is either the actual abode, or in 
close touch with the stars (Zim. 42 B), which are the actual 
abodes, of the purified ones who have drunk of Mnemosyne, and 
“always remember ”’—“ philosophers,” who have been trans- 
lated from the “ True Surface of the Earth,” as we read in the 
Phaedo (114 C): of gdirocodig ixavas xaOnpduevos avev Te 
copdrav Sao. To wapdrav eis Tov Ere:ta xpovov Kat eis 
oianoes Ere TovTwy Kaddlovs adixvodvras as obre padiov 
Snr@oat otre o ypovos ixavos dv TH wapovts. The abode of 
these purified ones,in or within sight of the super-sensible region, 
corresponds to the Empyrean or motionless Heaven of Dante, 
the tenth and outermost Heaven, in which the blessed really 
dwell, although they appear, éy eiSeAov eldes, in all the nine 
moving Spheres to the poet as he ascends.! 

I wish to conclude this section of my observations on the 
Myth of Er with a few words about the view maintained by 
Mr. Adam in his note on Rep. 617 B, 11 :— 


"Avdyxns yévaciv.—Plato means us to imagine Necessity as 
seated in the centre of the Universe. The notion is probably 
Pythagorean ; for Parmenides, who attaches himself to the Pytha- 
goreans in this part of his system (Zeller,° i. p. 572), speaks of a 
central ‘Avdyxn as the cause of all movement and birth; see 
Diels, Dox, Gr. 335. 12 ff.—rav 8 cuppeydv (sc. orepavav) riv 
peraiTarny amdoais ToKéa mwdons Kivnoews Kal yevérews trdpyety, 
jvrwa Kat Saipova xvBepvarw Kat KApSovyov erovoudte Sixnv Kat 
dvdyxnv; and Zeller, ic. p. 577, n. 3 (Zeller identifies this 
‘Avdyxyn with the central fire of the Pythagoreans). The same 
school seem also to have held that “Avdyxn surrounds and holds 
the world together (Diels, /.c. 321), and Zeller thinks it is this 
external ‘Avdyxn of which Plato here avails himself (/.c. p. 434, 
n. 3). But it is quite clear that Plato’s ‘Avdyxn is in the middle. 


I agree with Mr. Adam in rejecting Zeller’s view that it is 
the external ’Avdyxn of which Plato here avails himself, and 
in thinking that Plato’s "Avayen is in the middle. But in 


1 Par. iv. 28-39. The appearance of a certain Saint in a certain moving 
Sphere is a stgn of his or her position in the nage hierarchy of the Empyrean, 
or Unmoved Heaven, in which all the Saints have their real abode. A Saint who 
appears to Dante in the Lunar Sphere, for example, has a lower position in the 

mpyrean than one who appears in the Sphere of Jupiter. 
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what middle? Not in the Pythagorean middle of the Universe, 
which is not the Earth, but the Central Fire. The throne of 
"Avayxn is certainly placed by Plato either on or within the 
Earth, which is in the middle of his Universe. Mr. Adam, 
with, I venture to think, too much regard for axpsBoroyia, 
maintains that it is within, not on the surface of, the Earth. 
“Tf the light is ‘straight like a pillar,” he writes (note on 
616 8B, 13), “and stretches ‘through all the Heaven and the 
Earth,’ it follows that as the Earth is in the middle of the 
Universe, the ‘ middle of the light’ will be at the centre of the 
Earth. No other interpretation of xara pécoy to dds is 
either natural or easy. It would seem, therefore, that at the 
end of the fourth day after leaving the Meadow the Souls are 
at the central point both of the Universe and of the Earth, as 
is maintained by, among others, Schneider and Donaldson ; and 
this view is also in harmony with some of the most important 
features of the remaining part of the narrative.” 

My view is that the throne of Necessity is on the surface 
of the Earth, at that spot where the pillar of light—the axis 
on which the Cosmos revolves—was seen, by the Pilgrim Souls 
as they approached, to touch the ground,—seen, with the 
accompanying knowledge (so characteristic of dream-experience) 
that it goes through the Earth and comes out at the antipodal 
spot. I do not think that we ought to press the phrase xara 
pécov To das, a8 Mr. Adam does. Apart from the fact that 
the Pythagorean or Parmenidean central "Avdyxn was not in 
the centre of the Harth, the whole scenery of the Myth and 
its general fidelity to mythological tradition seem to me to be 
against putting Plato’s throne of Necessity, as Mr. Adam does, 
in the centre of the Earth. The Myth begins by telling us 
that the Souls came, some of them out of the Earth, some of 
them down from “ Heaven,” to the Meadow. The Meadow is 
certainly on the surface of the Earth. Their journey thence to 
the throne of Necessity is evidently on the surface of the 
Earth,—they have the sky above them; they see the pillar of 
light in the sky before them for a whole day, the fourth day 
of their march, as they approach it. There is no suggestion of 
their going down on that day into Tartarus in order to reach 
the “ middle of the light” at the centre of the Earth. Those 
of them who came out of Tartarus are still out of it, and are 
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not going back into it. And those who came out of the region 
described as ovpavds, “ Heaven,” are still out of that region. 
Hence, if I am right in identifying the ovpavds of the Rep. 
with the “True Surface of the Earth” of the Phaedo Myth, 
Mr. Adam cannot be right when he says, 616 B,11 (cf. 614 
Cc, n.), that “ Plato in all probability thinks of the Aepeyr as 
somewhere on the True Surface of the Earth described by him 
in the Myth in the Phaedo, and it is apparently along this 
surface that the Souls progress until they come in view of the 
light.” The True Surface of the Earth and Tartarus, accord- 
ing to my view, were both equally left when the Aepwov was 
reached. The Souls are now journeying along the “ Third 
Way,” which leads, under the open sky, by the throne of 
Necessity, and then by the River of Lethe, eis yéveow. The 
. River of Lethe does not appear in the list of the subterranean 
' or infernal rivers given in the Phaedo;' the mythological 
tradition (observed even by Dante, as we have seen) places it 
under the open sky—probably the sky of the wnder-world— 
the antipodal hemisphere of the Earth. And the ¢épecOas 
dyw eis Thy yéveow arTovras woTep aorépas (621 8B), from 
which Mr. Adam (citing Aen. vi. 748 ff.) infers “that the 
Souls, just before their re-incarnation, are underground,” seems 
to me, on the contrary, entirely in accordance with the view 
that, encamped near the River of Lethe, they are on the sur- 
face of the Earth, under the open sky, up into which they 
shoot in various directions like meteors,—surely an inappro- 
priate picture if they were down in a cavern somewhere at the 
centre of the Earth. 

The whole movement, in short, of the Myth of Er, from 
the meeting of the two companies of Souls at the Meadow 
onwards, is above ground, under the open sky. From afar 
= see a pillar of light reaching down through the sky to 


ympiodorus, Schol. in Phaedonem, connects the list of infernal rivers with 
Orphie i celigon a wapadidbpero. réacapes worapol card Thy 'Opdéws rapddoow 
Tots Uroyelas dradoyoiics So oraxelas re kal xévyrpots xara Sto dyriGéceis. o 
peer yap Tlupepheyéduw T® wupl xal 77 dvarody, 6 5¢ Kwxurds ry yp xal 79 
dice, o Se "Axépuw dép re xal peonuBple. rovrous pdr _Oppeds otrw d:érater, 
avrds dé tiv ‘Dxeavdy re OSart xal ry Apxrw mwpocoxeot. Here the River of 
Lethe does not appear 
Roscher (art. ‘‘ Lethe’ i: ives the following mentions of Lethe: Simonides, 
Epig. 184 (Bergk)—this is the first mention, but the aria aes is doubtful ; 
Aristoph. Ranae, 186; ey Rep. 621; Plutarch, ad Apoll. ch. 15, in 
quotation from a draraatic writer ; Virg. Aen. vi. O57) 716; eee de luctee, 
§§ 2-9; Mort. Dial. 18. 6, 28. 2; Ovid, Ep. ex Pont. 2, 4, 23. 
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the Earth; and, because Plato, the Dreamer of the Myth, 
recognises this pillar as the axis of the Cosmos—the cause of 
its necessary revolutions—lo! when the Souls are come to the 
foot of the pillar, it is no longer a pillar reaching down 
through the sky that they see, but Necessity herself sitting on 
Earth, on her throne, with a model of the Cosmos revolving in 
her lap. 

There is another point on which I feel obliged to 
differ from Mr. Adam. “It is clear,” he says (note on Rep. 
616 c), “that the light not only passes through the centre of 
the Universe, but also, since it holds the heavens together like 
the undergirders of men-of-war, round the outer surface of the 
heavenly sphere ”—4.e. the ends of the light which passes round 
the outer surface are brought inside the sphere, and, being 
joined in the middle, form the pillar. This seems to me to 
make too much of the man-of-war, or trireme. It is enough 
to take Plato to say that the,pillar (which alone is mentioned) 
holds the Universe together in its particular way, as the 
inrofepara, in their particular way, hold the trireme together. 
And if there is a light passed round the outer surface of the 
Heaven, as well as one forming its axis, why do the Pilgrim 
Souls see only the latter? The Heavens are diaphanous. The 
Pilgrims ought, if Mr. Adam’s view is correct, to see not only 
the pillar of light rising vertically from the horizon at a certain 
fixed point towards which they journey, but also another band 
of light—that which surrounds the outside of the Universe— 
travelling round with the motion of the sphere of the fixed 
stars from East to West. 


IV 


I shall now conclude what I have to say about the Myth 
of Er with a few words on the great philosophical question 
raised in it. I mean the question of How to reconcile Free 
Will with the Reign of Law. Both are affirmed in the Myth. 
The Pilgrim Souls are conducted to a spot at which they see, 
with their own eyes, the working of the Universal Law—they 
stand beside the axis on which the Cosmos revolves, and see 
clearly that the revolutions “cannot be otherwise.” They see 
that the axis of the Cosmos is the spindle of ‘Avdry«n :—and, 
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behold! there sits "Avdyan herself on her throne, and there are 
the three Fates, with solemn ritual, ordering the succession of 
events in time according to the law of ’Avdyen. Yet, within 
the very precincts of the court of ’Avdyen in which they 
stand, the Pilgrim Souls hear the Prophet telling them in the 
words of Lachesis, that “they are to choose, and will be 
held responsible for their choice&\_ Plato here presents the 
Idea of Freedom mythically under the form of a prenatal act 
of choice—the choice, it is to be carefully noted, not of par- 
ticular things, but of a Whole Life—the prenatal “ choice” of 
that whole complex of circumstances in which particular things 
are chosen in this earthly life. Each Soul, according to ite 
nature, clothes itself in certain circumstances — comes into, 
and goes through, this earthly life in circumstances which it 
has itself chosen—that is, in circumstances which are to be 
regarded not as forcing it, or dominating it mechanically 
from without, but as being the environment in which it 
exhibits its freedom or natural character as a living crea 
Among the circumstances of a Life “chosen,” a fixed character 
of the Soul itself, we are told, is not included—puyjs dé 
ratw ove éveivas (Rep. 618 B),—because the Soul is modified 
by the Life which it chooses. This means that the Soul, 
choosing the circumstances, or Life, chooses, or makes itself 
responsible for, its own character, as afterwards modified, and 
necessarily modified, by the circumstances, or Life. In other 
words, a man is responsible here on Earth for actions pro- 
ceeding from a connate character which is modified here in 
accordance with the circumstances of a general scheme of life 
made unalterable by Necessity and the Fates before he was 
born—aipeicOm Biov db ovveoras €E avayens (Rep. 617 £). 
In presenting Moral Freedom under the Reign of Natural 
Law mythically, as Prenatal Choice made irrevocable by 
"Avdyen, Plato lays stress, as he does elsewhere, on the 
unbroken continuity of the responsible Self evolving ite 
character in a series of life-changes. It is the choice made 
before the throne of ’Avdyxn which dominates the behaviour 


1 It was chiefly in order to express this relation between living creature and 
environment that Leibniz formulated his theory of Pre-established Harmony. 
We may say of Leibniz’s theory what he says himself of Plato’s dootrine of 
dvdusnois—that it is “myth” —‘‘toute fabuleuse” (Nouveaux Essais, Avant- 
propos, p. 19d b, ed. Erdmann). 
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of the Soul in the bodily life on which it is about to enter; 
but the choice made before the throne of 'Avdyen depended 
itself on a disposition formed in a previous life; the man who 
chooses the life of a tyrant, and rues his choice as soon as he 
has made it, but too late, had been virtuous in a previous 
life, &e. dvev ¢didocodlas—his virtue had been merely 
“customary, without foundation upon consciously realised 
principle (Rep. 619 c lato thus makes Freedom reside 
tn esse, not in operari.\ To be free is to be a continuously 
existing, self-affirmings environment-choosing personality, 
manifesting itself in actions which proceed, according to 
necessary law, from itself as placed once for all in the 
environment.which it has chosen—its own natural environ- 
ment—the environment which is the counterpart of its own 
character. It is vain to look for freedom of the will in some 
power of the personality whereby it may interfere with the 
necessary law according to which cha r, as modified up to 
date, manifests itself in certain actio Such a power, such 
a liberwm arlitrium indifferentiae, would be inconsistent with 
the continuity, and therefore with the freedom and respon- 
sibility, of the Self. It is, in other words, the freedom of the 
“noumenal,” as distinguished from the “phenomenal” Self, 
which Plato presents as the “prenatal choice of a Life ”— 
mythically ; which is, indeed, the only way in which such a 
transcendental idea can be legitimately presented. aipeicOm 
Biov @ ovverras é& avdyens: 4 5° apetn adéorotoy. A 
certain Life, with all its fortunes and all its influences on 
character, when once chosen, is chosen irrevocably. But, 
none the less, it is a life of freedom, for “ Virtue is her own 
mistress.” In being conscious of Virtue—that is, of Self as 


} For the distinction, see Schopenhauer, Parerga und Paralipomena, 1 ii. § 117; 
Die Welt als Wille u. Forstellung, vol. ii. pp. 864, 865; and Die Grundlage 
Moral,§10. In the last of these End the Schope nhauer (explaining the dis- 
tinction between the “ intelligible” and the “‘ eararical’” character, the latter of 
which is related to the former as operari is to esse—operari sequitur esse) quotes 
Porphyry (in Stobaeus, Zel. 8. §8 87-40) : Td yap Sdow BotAnua roodr’ faxer 
elvaz rot II)drwvos Exew pev rd abretovctov ras yuxds mxply els cwpara xal 
Blous dagdédpous dumreceiv, els 7d 4 Totrow riv Blov édécGar f Edop. 

3 Hobbes’ “ Sovereign, once chosen, ever afterwards irremovable,’’ is a “ founda- 
tion-myth” ; the social order which constrains individuals to conformity is 
accounted for ‘willed them by a prehistoric act of choice exercised by indi- 
viduals, They willed themselves into the social order, and may not will them- 
selves out of it. ‘* categorical imperative” is laid upon them to act as social 
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striving after the good or self-realisation—the Soul is conscious 
of its own freedom. This consciousness of “ freedom,” involved 
in the consciousness of “ Virtue,” is better evidence for the 
reality of freedom than the inability of the logical faculty 
to understand freedom is against its reality. As Butler 
says, “ The notion of necessity is not applicable to practical 
subjects, t.c. with respect to them is as if it were not true. 
. . . Though it were admitted that this opinion of necessity 
were speculatively true, yet with regard to practice it is as if 
it were false.” ? 

One other point and I have done with the Myth of Er: 
The momentary prenatal act of choice which Plato describes 
in this Myth is the pattern of like acts which have to be 
performed in a man’s natural life. Great decisions have to be 
made in life, which, once made, are irrevocable, and dominate 
the man’s whole career and conduct afterwards. The chief 
use of education is to prepare a man for these crises in his 
life, so that he may decide rightly. The preparation does 
not consist in a rehearsal, as it were, of the very thing to be 
done when the crisis comes,—for the nature of the crisis 
cannot be anticipated—but in a training of the will and 
judgment by which they become trustworthy in any difficulty 
which may be presented to them. The education given to 
the duAaxes of Plato’s KadAlrods is a training of this kind. 
Its aim is to cultivate faculties rather than to impart special 
knowledge. It is a “liberal education” suitable to free men 
of the governing class, as distinguished from technical instruc- 
tion by which workmen are fitted for the routine of which 
they are, so to speak, the slaves. 


1 Analogy, i. 6. 


THE POLITICUS MYTH 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Wr have now done with the three purely Eschatological Myths, 
and enter on a series of Myths which are mainly Aetiological. 
We begin with the Myth of the Alternating World-periods in 
the Polzticus. 

The Cosmos has alternating periods, according as God 
either goes round with and controls its revolution, or lets go 
the helm and retires to his watch-tower. When God lets go 
the helm, the Cosmos, being a Swov with its own auvpdutos 
értOupia, and subject, like all creatures, to e{uappévn, begins 
to revolve in its own direction, which is opposite to God's 
direction. The change of direction—the least possible change 
if there is to be change at all—we must ascribe to the change- 
able nature of the material Cosmos, and not either to God, 
who is unchangeable, imparting now one motion and then its 
contrary, or to the agency of another God. When God, then, 
lets go the helm, the Cosmos begins of itself to revolve back- ' 
wards; and since all events on Earth are produced by the 
revolution of the Cosmos, the events which happened in one 
cosmic period are reproduced backwards in the next. Thus 
the dead of one period rise from their graves in the next as 
grey-haired men, who gradually become black-haired and 
beardless, till at last, as infants, they vanish away. This is 
the account of the fabled ynyevets. They were men who died 
and were buried in the cosmic period immediately preceding 
that of Cronus—the Golden Age of Cronus, when the Earth 
brought forth food plenteously for all her children, and men 
and beasts, her common children, talked together, and Saipoves, 
not mortal men, were kings (cf. Laws, 713). But at last the 
stock of earthen men ran out—ro ynivoy dn wav avydwto 
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yévos (Pol. 272 D)—and the age of Cronus came to an end: 
God let go the helm, and the Cosmos changed the direction 
of its revolution, the change being accompanied by great 
earthquakes which destroyed all but a few men and animals. 
Then the Cosmos calmed down, and for a while, though re- 
volving in its own direction, not in God’s, yet remembered 
God, and fared well; but afterwards forgot him, and went 
from bad to worse; till God, of his goodness, saved struggling 
men, now no longer earth-born, from destruction by means of 
the fire of Prometheus and the arts of Athena and Hephaestus. 
In due time he will close the present period—that of Zeus— 
by again taking the helm of the Cosmos. Then will be the 
Resurrection of the Dead. Such, in brief, is the Myth of the 
Changing World-periods in the Poltticus. 

Like the Myths already examined, this one deals with 
God’s government of man as a creature at once free to do 
good and evil, and determined by cosmic influences over 
which he—and even God the Creator himself, whether from 
lack or non-use of power hardly matters—have no control 
The Myth differs from those which we have examined in not 
being told by Socrates himself. It is told by an Eleatic 
Stranger, who says that the younger Socrates, who is present 
with the elder, will appreciate a puidOos, or story. Similarly, 
Protagoras prefaces the Myth which he tells (Prot. 320 c) 
by saying that it will suit Socrates and the others—younger 
men than himself. 

The Eleatic Stranger in the Politicus tells his Myth 
ostensibly in order to bring it home to the company that 
they have defined “ kingship” too absolutely—as if the king 
were a god, and not a human being. Gods directly appointed 
by the great God were kings on this Earth in a former period; 
but in the period in which we now live men are the only 
kings. Kingship must now be conceived “ naturalistically ” 
as a product of human society ; and human society itself, like 
the whole Cosmos of which it is a part, must be conceived 
“ naturalistically ” as following its own intrinsic law without 
divine guidance ab extra. To enforce a “ naturalistic” estimate 
of kingship is the ostensible object of the Myth; but it soars 
high, as we shall see, above the argument which it is ostensibly 
introduced to serve. 
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CONTEXT 


The subject of the Politicus is the True Statesman. 

The best form of government, if we could get it, would be 
the rule of one eminently good and wise man, who knew and 
desired the Chief Good of his People, and possessed the art of 
securing tt for them. His unlimited personal initiative would 
be far better than the best administration of “laws” made only 
because he could not be found, and because such rulers as were 
actually available could not be trusted with unlimited initiative. 

But before we try to determine exactly the nature of the 
True Statesman—the man whom we should like to make King, 
af we could find him; and before we try to define his Art, and 
distinguish it from all other arts—and we must try to do this, 
in order that we may get a standard by which to judge the 
work-a-day rulers, good and bad, whose administration of the 
“laws” we are obliged to accept as substitute for the personal 
initiative of the True Statesman,—before we try to formulate 
this standard, let us raise our eyes to an even higher standard : 
God 1s the True Ruler of men; and in the Golden Age he 
ruled men, not through the instrumentality of human rulers, 
but Gods were his lieutenants on Earth, and lived among men, 
and were their Kings. 

It is with this Golden Age, and the great difference between 
at and the present age, and the cause of the difference, that 
the Myth told to the elder and the younger Socrates, and to 
Theodorus the mathematician, by the Stranger from Elea, 18 
concerned. 
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TRANSLATION 


Stranger. Here beginneth my wonderful Tale! Be asa 
child, and listen! for indeed not far art thou gotten from the 
years of childish things. 

Socrates.' Let us hear it. 

Stranger. Well, of those things which have been told from 
old time, there be many which came to pass, and shall yet 
again come to pass: whereof I count the Sign which appeared 
when that Strife the Old Story telleth of was between Atreus 
and Thyestes; for, methinks, thou hast heard what they say 
came then to pass, and rememberest it well. 

Socrates. Is it of the marvel of the Golden Lamb that thou 
speakest ? 

Stranger. Not of that, but of the change in the setting 
and rising of the sun and stars; for the story goes that in the 
quarter whence they now rise in that did they then set, rising 
from the opposite quarter; but that God, bearing witness for 
Atreus, changed them into the way which they now keep. 

Socrates. That story also I know. 

Stranger. And of the kingship of Cronus, too, have we 
heard many tell. 

Socrates. Yea, very many. 

Stranger. And, moreover, do they not tell of how men at 
first grew out of the earth, and were not begotten of their 
kind ? 

Socrates. That also is one of the old stories. 

Stranger. Well, of all these things one thing is cause; 
yea, of innumerable other things also which are more wonder- 
ful than these things; but by reason of length of time most 
are vanished, and of the rest mention is made separately of 
each, as of that which hath no fellowship with the other 
things. But of that which is the cause of all these things no 
man hath spoken. Let it therefore now be told; for when it 
hath been set forth, it will help to our proof concerning the 
King. 

Socrates. Good! Go on, and leave out nothing. 

1 Socrates the Younger is the interlocutor throughout the whole passage 


tranalated. 
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Stranger. Hearken! This Universe, for a certain space of 
time, God himself doth help to guide and propel in the circular 
motion thereof; and then, when the cycles of the time 
appointed unto it have accomplished their measure, he letteth 
it go. Then doth it begin to go round in the contrary direc- 
tion, of itself, being a living creature which hath gotten 
understanding from him who fashioned it in the beginning. 
This circuit in the contrary direction belongeth of necessity to 
the nature of the Universe because of this— 

Socrates. Because of what ? 

Stranger. Because that to be constant in the same state 
alway, and to be the same, belongeth only to those things 
which are the most divine of all; but the nature of Body is not 
of this order. Now, that which we call Heaven and Universe 
hath been made, through him who begat it, partaker of many 
blessed possessions; but, mark this well, Body also is of the 
portion thereof. Wherefore it is not possible that it should 
be wholly set free from change, albeit, as far as is possible, it 
revolveth in the same place, with one uniform motion: for 
this reason, when it changed, it took unto itself circular 
motion in the contrary direction, which is the smallest 
possible alteration of the motion which belongeth unto it. 
Now, to be constant alway in self-motion is, methinks, im- 
possible save only with him who ruleth all the things which 
are moved; and move them now in this direction and 
again in that he may not. From all this it followeth 
that we must not say that the Universe either of itself 
moveth itself alway, or again is alway wholly moved by 
God to revolve now in one direction and then in the contrary 
direction; nor must we say that there be two Gods which, 
being contrariously minded, do cause it so to revolve; but 
we must hold by that which was just now said and alone 
remaineth, to wit, that at one time it is holpen and guided by 
the power of God supervening, and hath more life added unto 
it, and receiveth immortality from the Creator afresh; and 
then, at another time,- when it is let go, it moveth of it- 
self, having been so opportunely released that thereafter it 
journeyeth in the contrary direction throughout ages innumer- 
able, being so great of bulk, and so evenly balanced, and turn- 
ing on so fine a point. 
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Socrates. All this, methinks, hath great likelihood. 

Stranger. Let us then reason with ourselves, and compre- 
hend from this that which, coming to pass, is, as we said, 
the cause of all these wonders. Well, it is this. 

Socrates. What? 

Stranger. The circular motion of the Universe going as it 
now goeth, and then at another time going in the contrary 
direction. 

Socrates. How? 

Stranger. This alteration we must needs deem to be of 
all the changes which are accomplished in the Heaven the 
change which is greatest and most complete. 

Socrates. So it would seem. 

Stranger. And we must conclude that by reason of it the 
greatest changes are then accomplished for us who dwell 
within this Universe. 

Socrates. That also is likely. 

Stranger. Now, when changes many and great and of all 
sorts come to pass, is it not true that the nature of living 
creatures hardly endureth them ? 

Socrates. Yea, tis true. 

Stranger. So it is then, of necessity, that beasts do perish 
most, and of mankind only a little remnant is left; and unto 
these men do many things strange and new happen, but the 
strangest is that which attendeth the rolling back of the 
Universe when the motion contrary to this which is now 
established cometh to be. 

Socrates. What is that ? 

Stranger. Then cometh it to pass that the age of every 
creature, according as his time of life is, first standeth still, 
and mortals are all stayed in that course which maketh them 
look older and older: but presently they begin to go in the 
contrary direction—that is to say, they grow younger and more 
tender ; and the hoary locks of the old man become black, and 
the cheeks of the bearded man become smooth, and he is 
restored to the bygone springtime of his life; and the lad 
becometh smooth again, and smaller day after day and night 
after night, till he cometh back, soul and body, unto the 
nature and likeness of a new-born child; and thereafter he 
ever dwindleth away, and at the last utterly vanisheth. Like- 
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wise the corpses of them that have died by violence at this 
time go through the same changes quickly, and in a few days 
are dissolved and gone clean out of sight. 

Socrates, But how were creatures then brought forth, 
and after what manner were they begotten of their kind ? 

Stranger. It is manifest, O Socrates, that none was then 
naturally begotten of his kind, but that the earth-born kind 
they tell of was that which came up again from the earth in 
those days, whereof our first forefathers had remembrance 
who lived in the time next after the end of the former 
Period, being born at the beginning of this present one. 
From their mouth hath word concerning these things 
come down unto us: which of many is not believed; 
but herein they err; for consider what followeth next :— 
After the old men who go back to childhood, there follow in 
their turn the men who are already dead and lying in their 
graves; these begin therein to be compacted anew out of their 
elements, and when his time cometh unto each of them in 
the cycle of generation whose motion is contrary to the former 
motion, he riseth from the dead. Thus were men, of necessity, 
earth-born in those days, and this name of earth-born which 
we have received is the true name of them all, save of those 
whom God translated to some other portion. 

Socrates. Yea, indeed, this followeth from that which 
went before. But tell me—the life thou sayest men led 
when Cronus reigned, was it in that Period or in this? 
For ’tis plain that the change whereof thou speakest in the 
course of the stars and the sun falleth to happen in each. 

Stranger. Well hast thou followed the argument; and 
thy question is to be answered thus:—That the age when 
all things came forth spontaneous for the use of man con- 
grueth not with this present motion, but with that which 
was before; for then did God control with his providence the 
whole revolution, and all the parts of the Universe every- 
where were divided amongst gods appointed to rule over them, 
as now gods rule over certain places; and, moreover, living 
creatures, according to their kinds, were assigned unto angels, 
as flocks unto divine shepherds, each angel being wholly suffi- 
cient in all things for his own flock, so that there was then 
no savagery, no devouring of one another, no war or sedition 
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at all: nay, time would fail to tell of all the consequences of 
that dispensation. 

Now, therefore, hearken, and I will declare the truth that 
is in the old Tale of the time when all things came forth 
spontaneous. God himself was then the Overseer and Shep- 
herd of men, even as now man, being as a god amongst the 
creatures which are beneath him, is the shepherd of their 
tribes. When God was our Shepherd there was no civil 
government, and men had not wives and children, but all came 
up into life again from the Earth, without remembrance of 
aught before. Instead of these things they had in abundance, 
from trees and other plants, fruits which the Earth without 
husbandry brought forth spontaneous. For the most part they 
lived without raiment and without couches, in the open air ; 
for the seasons were tempered to do them no hurt; and soft 
beds had they in the grass which sprang abundantly from the 
Earth. 

Now have I told thee, Socrates, of the life which was when 
Cronus reigned; as for the life which now is, which they say 
is under the rule of Zeus, thou art here thyself and knowest 
what it is. Canst thou, and wilt thou, determine which of 
these two lives is the happier ? 

Socrates. I cannot. 

Stranger. Shall I then determine this for thee after some 
sort ? 

Socrates. Prithee do. 

Stranger. Well then, if the nurslings of Cronus, having 
so great leisure and faculty of joining in discourse not only 
with men but with beasts, made use of their opportunity all 
for the getting of wisdom, conversing with beasts and one 
with another, and inquiring everywhere of Nature if haply any 
part thereof had some peculiar faculty, and perceived, better 
than another part, aught which might be of advantage for the 
ingathering of true knowledge,—if this, I say, was their manner 
of life, ’twould be no hard matter to determine our question : 
they were a thousand times happier than we are. And even 
if, after they had eaten and drunken their fill, they passed the 
time telling tales one to another and to the beasts—such tales 
as even to this day are told of them,—’twould still, I declare, 
be easy to determine our question; nevertheless, let us put 
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it away, until some one shall appear who is able to show 
us credibly which way these ancients were inclined in regard 
of knowledge and discourse: meanwhile let us speak of that 
for the sake whereof this Tale was started, that the next part 
of our argument may go forward. 

When the time of all these men was fulfilled, and the 
change must needs come, and of the generation of them that 
arose out of the Earth there was none left, and every Soul had 
rendered her tale of births, according to the number of times 
appointed for her to fall and be sown upon the Earth, then 
did the Governor of the Universe let go, as it were, the tiller, 
and depart into his own Watch-tower, and Fate and inborn 
Impulse began to cause the Universe to revolve backwards 
again, Straightway all the gods which, in their several 
places, bore rule together with the Great God, when they 
knew what was done, likewise left their provinces without 
oversight. Then was the Universe shaken as with a great 
earthquake through his depths by reason of the concussion of 
the reversed revolution and the strife betwixt the two con- 
trary motions whereof the one was ending and the other 
beginning; whereby was wrought a fresh destruction of 
living creatures of every kind. 

Thereafter, when the due time was accomplished, the 
Universe at last ceased from tumults and confusion and 
earthquakes, and coming into a calm, and being set in order for 
the course wherein it useth to go, therein went, itself having 
superintendency and dominion over itself and all that in it is, 
calling to mind alway, as it was able, the teaching of the 
Maker and Father of all. 

At first the things which it brought forth were more 
perfectly wrought, but at last more roughly: the cause 
whereof was the corporeal part which was mixed in the 
original nature of things, the which was full of confusion 
before that it came unto the present order. From Him who 
composed it the Universe hath all things fair and good; but 
from the former state thereof come all the things difficult and 
unrighteous which in itself it hath, and bringeth to pass in 
the creatures which it fashioneth. Therefore when it was with 
the Governor, the evil creatures it brought forth were few, 
and the good were in abundance; but when it was separated 
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from him, at first for a while after the separation it performed 
all things exceeding well; and then, as time went on, and 
forgetfulness grew more and more within it, discord, inherent 
from of old, gained ever greater mastery and at last burst 
forth ; and things good that were produced being few, and the 
admixture of the opposite sort being great, the Universe came 
into danger of being destroyed together with all that was in it. 

Wherefore, when things were come to this pass, God, who 
fashioned this Order, perceiving that it was in distress, and 
careful lest, being tossed in the storm of so great a tumult, it 
should be loosed asunder and founder down into the measure- 
less deep of Confusion, again took up His post at the helm ; 
and having turned round that which was gone the way of 
disease and dissolution in the former Period when the 
Universe was left to itself, put all in order, and restored the 
Universe to the right way, and made it exempt from death 
and old age. 

Here endeth the Tale: now let us return, and take up 
the beginning thereof, which will suffice for our setting forth 
of “ The King.” 

When the Universe was turned back, and went the way 
of this present sort of generation, then again did man’s age 
first stand still, and thereafter straightway began to bring 
forth things new, in the order contrary to that of the former 
period; for those creatures which, by reason of their small- 
ness, were all but vanished away, began to grow bigger, and 
the bodies of men newly come forth from the Earth, which 
were born grey-headed, died again, and went down into the 
Earth; and all other things were likewise changed, according 
to the changed condition of the Universe, their Example and 
Controller; and among these things which were of necessity 
so changed were the Conception and Birth and Nourishment 
of living creatures; for no longer could a living creature 
grow in the Earth, compacted together out of his elements 
by others, but even as it was ordained unto the Universe to 
be master of his own path, so also was it ordained, by the like 
law, that the parts of the Whole, of themselves, as far as might 
be, should bring forth, and beget, and provide nourishment. 

Now, therefore, are we come whither our Whole Discourse 
was bound. 
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As for the beasts of the field, to tell how and by what 
causes they were changed would be a long story; but our 
proper concern is man, and a shorter story will suffice. 

When we were bereft of the care of the god which had 
gotten us to keep and tend, then came it to pass, because 
the multitude of wild beasts, being fierce by nature, were 
become more savage, and we ourselves were become weak 
and defenceless, that we were harried by them; and, more- 
over, at first, we were helpless, and without the aid of the 
arts; for the food which grew spontaneous was now lacking, 
and we knew not yet how to provide food, because that 
aforetime need had not constrained us to make provision. 
By reason of all these things were men in sore straits: where- 
fore it came to pass that those Gifts from the Gods whereof 
the old stories tell were bestowed upon us, together with the 
teaching and training which were needful; to wit, fire from 
Prometheus, and the arts from Hephaestos and his mate; and 
seeds and herbs from others: yea, all things which have 
furnished man’s life were thus brought forth, ever since the 
time when the watch kept over us by the Gods, as I said 
just now, failed us, and it behoved us to spend our lives by 
ourselves, caring for ourselves; even as the whole Universe 
must care for itself; the which we imitating and following 
alway throughout all ages do live and grow up, now after this 
manner, and then again after that manner. 

Here endeth our Tale; the use whereof will be to make 
us see how wrongly we set forth the nature of the King and 
Statesman in our former Discourse. 


Before I go on to offer observations on the Politicus Myth, 
I will supplement the foregoing translation of it by giving a 
translation of the Myth of the Golden Age of Cronus as it 
appears also in the Laws, 
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Athenian Stranger. The cities whereof we just now spake 
are not polities, or true cities, but mere dwelling-places, the 
inhabitants whereof are slaves in subjection unto certain ones 
among themselves; and each one of these dwelling-places is 
called “the government of such and such,” after them that 
be masters therein: but, if it is meet that a city should be 
called after her masters, the True City will be called after 
God, who verily ruleth over men of understanding. 

Cleinias. And who is this God? 

Ath. I must still, for a little while, use Fable for the 
more convenient answering of thy inquiry—what thinkest 
thou ? 

Cleinias. Yea—Fable. 

Ath. Before that those cities were, the inhabitation 
whereof we have set forth in the former part of this Dis- 
course—yea, very long time before these—it is told that there 
was a Government and Settlement when Cronus was King; 
whereof the blessedness was great, and whichsoever city is 
now ordered best is an image of that exemplar. 

+ + * * * * 

This, then, is the Tale which we have received concerning 
the blessed life of the men who lived in those days: It telleth 
that they had all things, without stint, spontaneous, and that 
the cause thereof was this: Cronus, saith the Tale, knowing 
that Human Nature could in no wise be left with sole 
authority in the administration of all things human and yet 
not become a vessel filled with insolency and injustice, took 
thought of the matter, and set over our cities, to be kings 
and rulers thereof, not men, but those of a more divine and 
excellent sort, to wit, Daemons; just as we ourselves do with 
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our cattle and flocks—for we set not oxen over oxen, or goats 
over goats, but we ourselves rule over them, being of a race 
more excellent than theirs. In like manner God, they say, 
of his loving-kindness toward men, set over us the race of 
Daemons, which is more excellent than ours; and they, to 
their own great content and to ours, caring for us, and 
providing for us peace, and modesty, and good government, 
and justice without stint, made the nations of mankind 
peaceable and happy. 

This Tale, then, hath in it truth, inasmuch as it signifieth 
that whichsoever city hath not God, but a mortal man, for 
ruler, hath no way of escape from evils and troubles: where- 
fore, according to the admonition of the Tale, must we by all 
means make our life like unto the life which was when 
Cronus was King; and in so far as that which is Immortal 
dwelleth in us, must we be obedient unto the voice thereof in 
all our doings private and public, and govern our households 
and cities according to Law, which, being interpreted, is the 
Award of Reason.' 

1 This Myth ought to be taken in close connection not only with the Politious 


Myth, but with the Discourse of Diotima, in the Symposium, and the doctrine of 
Daemons set forth in that Discourse ; for which see pp. 484 ff. tyra. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PoziTicus MYTH 
I 


I cannot do better at the outset than refer the reader for 
the general characteristics of the Politicus Myth to Jowett’s 
Introduction to the Statesman (Dialogues of Plato), where his 
admirable remarks, indeed, leave little to be added The 
philosophical import of the Myth, it will be gathered from 
Jowett’s remarks, consists in its presentation of the “ distinc- 
tions between God causing and permitting evil, and between 
his more or less immediate government of the world.” 
Interesting observations will also be found on the art with 
which Plato gives verisimilitude to his own Myth “ by adopt- 
ing received traditions (as the tradition about the sun having 
originally risen in the West and that about the ymyevets)— 
traditions of which he pretends to find an explanation in his 
own larger conceptions.” We have had instances of this art 
in the Platonic Myths already examined, which we have found 
securing credit to themselves by explaining not only old 
traditional Myths, but the facts and doctrines of “ modern 
science”; and we have found the same art employed by 
Dante. 

Having referred to Jowett’s Introduction’ for a general 
view of this Myth, I will now add some observations on special 
points. 

The doctrine of periodical terrestrial “catastrophes,” uni- 
versal or local, leaving on each occasion a few scattered 
survivors to build up society afresh, mythologically explained 
in the Politicus, was part of the “science” of Plato's day,? and 
was afterwards a prominent tenet. of the Peripatetics.* 

It was also “ scientific” in Plato's day to explain at least 
the general course of terrestrial phenomena as caused by the 
motion of the Heavens. It i. thus that the phenomena of 


1 [ would also refer to Grote’s Plato, ii. 480, note s—a long and instructive 
note ; and to Stallbaum’s Prolegomena to the Politicus. 

3 ‘Laws, iii. 676 ff. 

3 See Newman's notes on Arist. Pol. ii. 5. 1269 a 5 and 6. 
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yéveous xal POopa in this sublunary region are accounted for 
by Aristotle? 

Putting together the occurrence of terrestrial catastrophes 
(cf. Zim. 22 ff.) and the influence of the motion of the 
Heavens, both vouched for by “science,” Plato imagines the 
catastrophes as shocks produced by sudden changes in the 
direction of the motion. The western rising of the sun in the 
Atreus Myth may have suggested this explanation to him; 
or he may have known the Egyptian tradition recorded 
by Herodotus (ii 142), that during eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years of Egyptian history the sun on four 
occasions altered his course, “twice rising where he now sets 
and twice setting where he now rises.” Although another 
rationale of the Egyptian tradition (or of Herodotus’s version 
of it) has been given,’ I venture to suggest that whereas East 
is left and West is right as one faces the mid-day sun in the 
northern hemisphere, while East is right and West is left to 
the spectator in the southern hemisphere, the “Egyptian 
tradition” was awkwardly built upon the tale of some traveller 
coming from south of the equator, who said truly that he had 
seen the sun rise on his right hand and set on his left. 


IT 


Zeller (Plato, Eng. Transl. p. 383, n. 44) says, “ Of course 
(ci Zim. 36 E, and elsewhere) Plato is not in earnest in 
supposing that God from time to time withdraws from the 
government of the world.” 

Since the supposition of God’s intermittent agency is made 
in a Myth, Plato is certainly not “in earnest” with it, in the 
sense of laying it down dogmatically as a scientific axiom. 
But is be more “in earnest” with the supposition of the 
continuous agency of God in the Zimaeus? That supposition 
is equally part of a Myth; Zimaeus ipse totus mythicus est. 
The truth is that, however Plato represents God—and he 


Ps Gen. ef Corr. ii. 10, 886 a 26, and cf. Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. Transl. i. 
580 ff. 

2 See Rawlinson’s note ad loc. 

3 Couturat, de Platonis Mythis, p. 82. 
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sometimes represents him in immense cosmic outlines, some- 
times on a smaller scale and more anthropomorphically—the 
representation is always for the imagination, mythical And 
it ought not to be forgotten that the supposition of God’s 
intermittent agency is advanced in the Poltticus in order to 
explain (mythologically, of course) the fact which Plato does 
not shut his eyes to even in the 7imaeus, where he supposes 
(still in Myth) the continuity of God’s government—the fact 
of the existence of evil, both physical and moral, in a world 
supposed to be governed by God. In maintaining the exist- 
ence of evil Plato is certainly “in earnest.” 

It is worth noting that the representation given by the 
Politicus Myth of the opposition between God and Matter— 
good and evil—as an opposition of motions is common to the 
Myth with the astronomy of Plato’s day; but whereas the 
Politicus Myth makes motion in God’s direction alternate 
with motion in the world’s direction, astronomical theory 
makes the two motions go on for ever simultaneously, t.e. 
the eternal motion of the whole Cosmos from East to West 
carries round the inner spheres, whose own motions take place 
from West to East. 

For a full discussion of the astronomy of the Politicus 
Myth I would refer the reader to Mr. Adam’s Republic, vol. 11. 
295 ff. Mr. Adam’s view is that the two cycles (the motion 
in God's direction, and that in the opposite direction) are of 
equal length, and that each of them represents a Great Year 
—the Great Year being 36,000 years. 


IIl 


To ynivov #dn wav dvndrwro yévos (Politicus, 272 D). 
The “ Resurrection” of the Politicus Myth and “ Metempsy- 
chosis” may be regarded as parallel products of imagination. 
Metempsychosis assumes a fixed number of souls created once 
for all and continuing always in existence. New souls are not 
created; the souls which animate the bodies of men in each 
successive generation are always souls which had been in- 
carnate in former generations. In Rep. 6114, Plato ex- 
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preesly lays it down that the number of souls in existence is 
always the same without augmentation or diminution.’ This 
tenet involved in Metempsychosis Plato shares with the 
aborigines of Australia. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen say :* 


The idea is firmly held that the child is not the direct result 
of intercourse*—that it may come without this, which merely, as it 
were, prepares the mother for the reception and birth of an already 
formed spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem centres. . . . 
In the native mind the value of the Churinga (stone or wooden 
objects lodged in a cave or other storehouse, near which women 
do not pass) lies in the fact that each one of them is intimately 
associated with, and is indeed the representative of, one of the 
Alcheringa ancestors, with the attributes of which it is endowed. 
When the spirit part has gone into a woman, and a child has, as a 
result, been born, then that living child is the re-incarnation of 
that particular spirit individual.‘ 


As Metempsychosis makes the same soul, so Resurrection 
makes the same body, serve more than one life. There is a 
store of old bodies, as there is of souls, upon which a new 
generation draws. The store of souls assumed by Metempey- 
chosis is never exhausted, being recruited as fast as it is drawn 
upon; but the store of adult bodies in the “ Resurrection ” of 
the Politicus Myth is at last exhausted, for each adult body, 
when in its turn it rises from the dead, grows smaller and 
smaller till it becomes the body of an infant and vanishes 
away. 

One might develop Plato’s myth, and say that it is these 
vanished infants which reappear after the manner of ordinary 


1 Cf. Rohde, Psyche, ii. 279. 

2 The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 265. . 

+ Cf. Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, ii. 82, on the widespread idea of con- 
ception, without male intervention, through swallowing a worm in a drink, or 

h some other means. 

* Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 188. Before 
going to press I have not had an sd loaned of seeing Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen’s new book, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, but I transcribe 
the following sentences from a notice of it in the Athenacum (July 9, 1904) :— 
‘*These tribes believe that in every child the soul of a mythical Alcheringa 
ancestor of a given totem is re-incarnated. These totem souls haunt the places, 
marked by a tree or rock, where the ancestors ‘went into the ground.’ There 
the dying ancestors left stone amulets of a type familiar in Europe and America, 
styled churinga. When a child is born his ancestral churinga is-sought, and 
often is found near the place where the totem spirit entered his mother.”” Are 
the “articles belonging to the deceased,” referred to p. 450 infra, parallel to 
these Australian amulets } 
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birth, and grow back into adult size, when the revolution of 
the Cosmos is reversed. This would be in accordance with 
the belief, by no means confined to such primitive minds as 
those of the Australian aborigines, observed by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, that intercourse is after all not the real 
cause of the birth of a child: that the child—hardly dis- 
tinguished as “soul” and “body "—is one who returns from 
the world of the departed and enters into the mother. The 
relationship between such a view of the nature of procreation 
and the custom of counting kinship through the mother, not 
through the father, is of course obvious. 

That the notion of Resurrection, then, recommends itself 
to the imagination in much the same way as the notion of 
Metempsychosis is what I wish to suggest to the student of 
the Politicus Myth. The two notions are closely allied and, 
indeed, tend to coalesce. The distinction between soul and 
body is a hard one for the imagination to maintain; thus it 
18 very imperfectly maintained in the following instance: 
“The Jesuits relate that among the Hurons there were special 
ceremonies for little children who died at less than two 
months old; their bodies were not put in coffins in the 
cemeteries, but buried upon the pathway in order that they 
might enter into the body of some passing woman and so be 
born again ;”' and it is practically given up in the Christian 
Eschatology which insists on the ultimate union of the soul 
with its risen body. 


IV 


My remarks in this section will serve as introduction to 
the “ Creation Myths,” which we shall examine next. 

The Politicus Myth may be distinguished as Aetiological 
from the Eschatological Myths which we have examined 
in the Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic. The Eschatological 
Myths are concerned immediately with the Ideas of Reason. 
They set forth the Idea of Soul as subject of God’s govern- 


1 J. E. King on “Infant Burial,” in Classical Review, Feb. 1908, Pe 83 
The souls of infants seem always to have caused difficulty ; see Rohde, Psyche, 
ii. 411-418, on dwpor, and Adam’s note on Rep. 615.0, raw dé eb00s -yevouévwr cal 
éXl-yor xpbvow Biotyrwr wéon Adda Areyer obx Eita prhuns. 
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ment in the Cosmos, by depicting the future vicissitudes of 
the uy, not, of course, without reference to its past out of 
which its future grows. The Aetiological Myth, on the other 
hand, may set forth either Ideas of Reason or Categories of 
the Understanding. Thus the Zimaeus (which is one great 
Aetiological Myth) sets forth the Ideas of Soul and Cosmos, 
by tracing their imaginatively constructed objects back to 
causes which are unfolded in an account of the Creation of the 
yuyn and of the material world. The Phaedrus Myth, again, 
sets forth the Categories of the Understanding aetiologically, 
by showing that the a prior conditions of our knowledge of 
sensible phenomena are abiding mental impressions caused by 
a prenatal vision of the Eternal Forms in the dirrepouvpdmos 
rorros. There are other myths which cannot be called either 
Aetiological or Eschatological, but are merely Expository 
either of Ideas of Reason or of Categories of the Understanding 
—thus Diotima’s Myth is an imaginative exposition of the 
Idea of Soul as Love of Truth and Immortality, while 
the functions of the Understanding are described imagi- 
natively in the Timaeus as revolutions like those of the 
Cosmos. 

The Politicus Myth, setting forth as it does the Idea of 
Soul as subject of God’s government in the Cosmos, is Aetio- 
logical in supplying a cause for the Evil which exists in the 
world and man’s life under God’s government. 

How does Plato think that we are helped out of the 
profound difficulty about the existence of Evil by an Aetio- 
logical Myth of Changing World-periods? The answer, if we 
could give it, would be a complete theory of the influence 
which Aetiological Myths exercise over the mind of man. 
Here is the greatest difficulty of morals; and it is easily solved 
by a fantastic story of the origin of the thing which makes 
the difficulty ! 

Let me try to explain how Plato comes to attach such 
value to this Aetiological Myth. First, Plato thinks that the 
immensity of the difficulty is best illustrated in this way—as 
the tragic import of a great crisis on the stage or in real life 
is sometimes illustrated by the trifling comment or behaviour 
of some one present—it may be of a child. Plato thinks that 
his Myth, with its childish unconsciousness of difficulty, is 
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valuable as enhancing our sense of the immensity of the diffi- 
culty, and so helping us to remove the difficulty—the very 
difficulty which it makes appear more immense. When we 
know the real cause of any particular difficulty of detail we 
have got a grip of it, as it were, and can generally overcome 
it. We can never get this sort of grip of the difficulty about 
the existence of Evil; for it is not a particular difficulty with 
@ particular discoverable solution, but a universal difficulty— 
a contradiction inherent in the very nature of the system 
under which we live—it puzzles us, and paralyses us the more 
we try to remove it alrtias Aoyiouq—by particular explana- 
tions, more nostro. But Plato's Myth puts the difficulty once 
for all in its true place—exhibits it, in its immensity, as uni- 
versal; and the moral is—-You cannot solve it as you solve a 
particular difficulty. Do not try to do so. See how immense 
itis! “ Put it by "— 


The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearless] y— 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 


This is the first part of the answer which I venture 
to offer to the question, How does Plato think that 
we are helped out of a profound difficulty by a childish 
Myth ? 

The second part of the answer I venture to state as 
follows: It is very hard to “put it by ”—impossible unless 
one fancies—it is enough merely to fancy—that one has 
somehow, at least partly, solved the difficulty which one is 
asked to “put by.” An attempt to solve a fundamental or 
universal difficulty logically, by a thin process of reasoning, 
can only end in a sense of failure; but a childish Myth, touch- 
ing, a8 it is apt to do, a vast complex of latent sensibilities, 
may awaken a feeling of vague satisfaction. A childish Myth 
may thus, after all, seem to solve a fundamental difficulty, so 
far as to warrant one in “ putting it by "—the one important 
thing being that we should “put it by,” and act, not think 
about it and hesitate. I suggest, then, that Plato’s love of 
the Aetiological Myth is due to the instinctive sympathy of 
his many-sided genius with this—shall I call it weakness ?— 
of human nature, which finds, amid doubts and difficulties, 
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some satisfaction in fantastic explanation. Let me illustrate 
this weakness, with which I suggest that Plato is in artistic 
sympathy, by an instance of the use of the Aetiological Myth 
in Finnish mythology—by the Story of the Birth of Iron in 
the Kalewala. But first let me say a few words about the 
Kalewala by way of introduction to this story. 

The great Finnish Epic, the Kalewala, was pieced together 
about seventy years ago by Lénnrot out of Runes or Cantos 
which had been, as they still are, sung separately by the 
popular Laujola, or Minstrels. The Rune, or Canto, is the 
unit of Finnish poetry, and may be fairly described as an 
Aetiological Myth growing out of the magician’s charm- 
formula. 

The chief personages in the Kalewala are not national 
kings and warriors, as in other epics, but great magicians ; and 
the interest of the poem, or poems, is connected mainly with 
the manner in which these great magicians show their power 
over Nature, and Spirits,and Men. According to the Finnish 
belief, everything done in life, even the simplest thing done 
by the most ordinary person, has its appropriate charm- 
formula—is successfully done in virtue of the accompaniment 
of the suitable word or words—e.g. there is a word for success- 
fully laying the keel of a boat, and another for fixing the ribs, 
and so on. If ordinary acts depend on the utterance of the 
proper words, much more do the extraordinary acts of great 
magicians. Wéiindmdinen, the chief magician-hero of the 
Kalewala Runes, when he was building his magic boat forgot 
three necessary words, and wandered over the whole Earth, and 
at last found his way into the World of the Dead, in his search 
for these lost words. Now these mighty words, which are the 
arms wielded by the magician-hero, are mighty in that they 
contain the cause of the thing on which he exercises his power. 
He is confronted with difficulties and dangers in his adventur- 
ous career, and it is by telling a difficult or dangerous thing 
its origin that he conquers it. If it is a wound to be cured 
it is the Birth of Iron that the magician must know and 
relate (Kal. ix. 29 ff.). If it is a monstrous bear that he 
has to overcome he must first tell the story of the Origin of 
the Bear (Kal. xlvi. 355). If it is a disease that he has to 
exorcise, he can only do that by telling the disease its hidden 
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name, and the place from which it came, and the way by 
which it came (Kal. xlv. 23). If it is a snake-bite to be 
healed, he must know the Ancestry of Snakes (Kal. xxvi. 695). 
Thus, out of the charm-formula of the magician-hero the Aetio- 
logical Myth arises—especially when the singer of the Rune, 
identifying himself, as he often does, with his magician-hero, 
uses the first person. 

The Kalewala is a loosely connected collection of Cantos, 
in which magicians are the heroes, and charms the weapons, 
the charms being words which reveal the nature and origin 
of the things or persons overcome—magic words which the 
Finnish Rune-singers expanded into elaborate Aetiological 
Myths. Among other races it is the prayer at the sacrifice 
or offering, as Comparetti’ observes, which is developed into 
the Hymn, and then into the Myth; it is only among the 
Finns that the charm-formula is so developed. Sorcery, not 
as elsewhere ritual and custom, is here the germ of the 
Aetiological Myth. 


THE STorRY OF THE BirtTH oF [RON ? 


WiinamGinen, with blood streaming from a wound in his knee 
made by his axe when he was building a boat, hurries from place 
to place in his sledge, asking if any one knows the mighty words 
which will heal the “Iron’s outrage.” No one knows them. At 
last he comes to a house in which there is a little grey-bearded 
old man by the fireside, who, in answer to Wainaméinen’s ques- 
tion, calls out to him as he sits in his sledge at the door: 
‘Wilder streams, greater rivers than this have ere now been 
tamed by three words of the High Creator.” Wéainaméinen rose 
out of his sledge and crossed the courtyard and entered the 
house. A silver cup and a golden tankard were brought and 
soon were full of blood, and overflowing. The little old man 
cried out from the fireside: ‘“‘Speak, who art thou amongst men, 
of what people and nation, that already seven great basins and 
eight tubs are filled with thy blood? All magic words I know, 


1 Der Kalewala, oder die traditionelle Poesie der Finnen, p. 169 (German 
edition, 1892). 

2 I have translated this story (with considerable compression and omission) 
from the German version of the Kalewaila by Hermann Paul, published at 
Helsingfors in 1885 to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the first publi- 
cation of the Finnish Epic. 
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save only that one word, which declareth how Iron was fashioned 
how the rusty metal arose.” 

Then WainémGinen answered and said: “I myself know the 
source of Iron, and the first beginning of Steel. 

“‘Heaven is the primaeval mother, Water is the eldest child, 
Iron is the youngest of the brethren, Fire is the middle son. 

“Ukko, the Almighty Creator, the Ruler of the wide 
world, separated Heaven from Water, separated dry Land from 
Water, before that Iron grew up, before that the rusty metal 
arose. 
“The Creator of Heaven, Ukko, rubbed together his right 
hand and his left, and pressed his two hands together, and laid 
them both upon his knee; and straightway there came into being 
three fair women, lovely daughters of Nature, who caused Iron to 
come into being and the blue flashing Steel. 

‘Lightly the fair women floated away by the edge of the 
clouds, and their swelling breasts were full of milk. The milk ran 
down over the earth continually, over the fields, over the fens, 
over the still waters and lakes. Black it flowed from the breasts 
of the eldest, white in bright drops it fell from the breasts of the 
second, red from the breasts of the youngest. She from whom 
the black drops fell caused the soft Iron to come forth, she from 
whom the white drops fell produced the glancing Steel, she from 
whom the red drops fell brought forth the brittle Iron. 

“ After a while Iron would a-wandering go, to visit his elder 
brother Fire. But Fire was evilly minded towards him, and 
blazed up, and would have consumed him; but Iron escaped out 
of the hands of his fierce brother, out of the mouth of the 
devouring Fire, and hid himself under the earth, in the bog, in 
the deep-hidden spring, on the wide expanse of the fen where 
the swans build their nests, on the ridge of the mighty cliff where 
the eagle watches over his brood. 

“So Iron lay deep in the moist fen, kept himself there for 
two years hidden; yea, even in the third year lay quiet between 
the crooked trunks, under the rotten birch-leaves. 

“Yet could he not escape out of his brother’s hands; again 
must he return into the power of wicked Fire, and be forged into 
tools and weapons. 

‘One day the Wolf ran over the fen, one day the Bear trotted 
growling over the moor. The footprints of the Wolf were plain, 
the Bear left his track behind; and lo! there the rusty Iron 
appeared, there the glancing Steel, in the broad footprints of the 
Wolf, in the Bear’s great track. 

‘“‘Timarinen, the cunning Smith, came into the world, was born 
on a coal-heap, grew up on the murky hill, with a hammer in his 
hand, and little tongs under his arm. In the night was he born, 
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and on the morrow went forth to seek a smithy and a place for 
his bellows. He saw a piece of fenland, a wet morass; he went 
near to look at it; and there he built him his smithy and put up 
his bellows. 

*‘Soon he marked the footprints of the Wolf and the track of 
the Bear on the fen, and saw the rusty Iron, found the Steel, 
discovered in the Wolf's broad footprints, in the Bear’s great 
track. 

““Then spake the Smith: ‘O unhappy Iron! What is 
happened unto thee! What unworthy place is this that thou 
hast, under the Wolf's heavy feet, in the track of the clumsy 
Bear ?’ 

“Thereafter he bethought him, and whispered to himself ; 
‘What would come of it, if I cast the Iron into the Fire, into the 
sparkling glow ?’ 

“Then did the anguish of the fear of death take hold of the 
Iron, when it heard the terrible name of Fire. 

“But the Smith lifted up his voice, and said: ‘Fear not, 
poor Iron; Fire hurteth not his brother. If thou enterest into 
the smithy, and layest thyself down in the furnace, thou shalt 
rise up again more beautiful, thou shalt become a sharp sword for 
men, a useful instrument for women.’ 

“The Smith took the Iron, and cast it on the glowing hearth, 
and on the first day stirred up the flame, and yet again on the 
second day, and the third. Slowly the glowing Iron was melted, 
and boiled up in bubbles, and spread itself, like leavened dough, 
within the flames of the mighty Fire. 

“Then cried the Iron in anguish: ‘O Smith, have com- 
passion upon me; take me out of the burning Fire, out of the hot 
flaming glow !’ 

“Then answered the Smith: ‘If I take thee now out of the 
Fire, thou mightest grow up to be evil, and all too dangerous ; 
thou mightest murder thy nearest-of-kin, regarding not thine own 
brother.’ 

“Then Iron lifted up his voice, and swore a great oath, and 
said: ‘There are still trees enough to fell, and stones enough to 
break : never will I hurt my brother, or do harm unto my nearest- 
of-kin. Better and fairer and more honourable ’tis to live as 
companion and servant of man, to be his friend, the weapon of 
his hand, than to be the enemy of one’s kinsman, the destroyer of 
one’s brother.’ 

“Then took Ilmarinen the Smith, the famous Smith, the poor 
Iron out of the Fire, and laid it on the anvil, and hammered it 
till it was bent to use; and therefrom he made sharp tools, axes 
and swords, and implements of every sort. 

‘Yet something was still lacking to the Iron, the Steel still 
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needed something. The Iron’s tongue lacked hardness, his mouth 
lacked the due sharpness. The Iron could not be forged hard, 
unless Water wetted it. 

‘‘The renowned Smith bethought him what he should do; 
and then he sprinkled a little ash upon Water, and dissolved it 
therein, and made a pungent bath, for to give hardness to the 
Iron and strength to the Steel. 

“Carefully did he prove the Water with his tongue, and then 
said: ‘The Water is not yet made fit to harden the rusty metal 
and the blue glancing Steel.’ 

‘Behold a Bee came flying over the grass, sporting high and 
low on bright wings, flitting and humming round him. 

“Then spake the renowned Smith: ‘Here! Busy Bee! 
Bring me honey on thy wing, bring hither the noble juice, suck it 
from the cups of the flowers, to give the right hardness to the 
Tron, to give strength to the Steel.’ 

“ Hiisi’s evil bird, the Wasp, overheard the talk, as she 
peeped down from the roof. She gave heed secretly to all, she 
saw the rusty metal prepared, she saw the glancing Steel brought 
forth. 

“In haste away flew the Wasp from thence, and gathered 
together Hiisi’s horrors; she brought the black venom of the 
serpent, and the deadly poison of the adder, and the bitter froth 
of worms, and the corroding liquor of the toad, to give hardness to 
the Iron and strength to the Steel. 

“ Timarinen, the cunning workman, the renowned Smith, thought 
that the Busy Bee had brought him honey, had given him the 
noble juice; and he said: ‘ Now is the bath right to harden the 
rusty metal, to give strength to the blue Steel.’ 

“In the bath he dipped the Iron, without heed he cast the metal 
therein, when he had drawn it out of the Fire, out of the glowing 
forge. 

a Then came it to pass that Iron was made hurtful, and did rend 
Honour even as a dog rendeth fiesh, and broke the sacred oath 
which he sware, and murdered his own brother, and bit wounds into 
him with sharp mouth, and opened paths for the blood, and poured 
it out in foaming stream.” 

The little old man at the fireside cried aloud, and rocked his 
head to and fro, and sang : ‘Oh, now I know the Beginning of Iron, 
now I know who drave it to evil. Woe unto thee, thou luckless 
Iron! woe unto thee, thou deceitful Steel! Poor metal, taken 
captive by witchcraft! Is it thence that thou art sprung? Is it 
for this reason that thou art become a terror and hast too great 
mastery 1 

‘Who moved thee to wickedness, who drave thee to treason ? 
Was it thy Father or thy Mother? Was thy eldest Brother guilty 
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of this? Was it thy youngest Sister, or some Friend, who coun- 
selled thee and turned thee to the evil deed ? 

“Neither Father nor Mother nor eldest Brother nor youngest 
Sister nor any Friend gave thee this counsel. Thyself hast thou 
done this wickedness, thyself hast thou accomplished the bloody 
deed. 

“Tron! Look at thiswound! Heal the evil thou hast done ere 
I go in anger with complaint against thee to thy Mother. The ~ 
sorrow of the old woman thy Mother is increased if her child 
turneth himself to evil and doeth wickedness. 

“ Leave off, and run no more, thou foaming blood! hold in thy 
course, spout forth no more in long-curved bow, bespattering my 
head and breast! Stand like a wall immovable, like a fence, like 
the sedge by the water’s side, like the grass in the slimy fen! 
Stand like the rocks upon the firm earth, like the cliff in the raging 
storm ! 

“Tf thou heedest not these words, I will devise other means : 
hither do I call Hiisi’s Kettle to seethe the foaming blood therein, 
to make hot the red juice, so that not a drop shall flow away, so 
that the purple gore shall run down thereinto, and wet not the 
earth nor stream foaming over the ground. 

“ And if power be withheld from me myself to stay the endless 
flood, to become master of the wild stream, know that in Heaven 
there liveth a Father, a God dwelling above the clouds, who is the 
mightiest leech for the closing-up of bleeding wounds. 

“Ukko, High Creator, Everlasting God of Heaven, hear me 
when I call unto thee in time of need! Lay thy soothing hand, 
thy finger which bringeth healing, on the wound, and be as a sure 
lock to close it. 

“Take, O Lord, a healing leaf, spread a water-lily leaf to cover the 
opening, stay the strong current of the blood, so that it stain not 
my cheeks nor stream over my garments.” 

Therewith the old man shut the mouth of the wound, stayed 
the swift course of the blood; then sent he his son into the smithy 
to prepare a salve of the finest threads of the grass, of a thousand 
herbs of the field, of the flowers whence honey, -healing balm, 
droppeth. 

The boy brought the salve to his Father, saying: ‘Here is 
strong healing salve, able to cement stones together into one 
rock.” 

The Father proved it with his tongue, and found it good; 
- and therewith he anointed the wounded man, saying: “Not 
by my own power do I this, but only through the power of the 
Highest.” 

Then he bound up the wound with silken bands, saying: 
“May the silk of the Eternal Father, the bands of the Almighty 
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Creator, bind up this wound. Be gracious, O Heavenly Father, 
look down and help, put an end unto the bitter anguish, heal this 
wound without the sharpness of pain.” 

Then did Wainaémdinen, on a sudden, feel that he was healed ; 
and soon thereafter the wound grew together, and was closed.! 


A Myth like this of the Birth of Iron, amplified, indeed, 
’ and embellished by poetical art, but originally inspired by the 
childish belief in the value of words which set forth the cause, 
helps us, I think, to understand Plato’s employment of the 
Aetiological Myth. Confronted by some profound difficulty, 
he lays it, or “ puts it by,” by means of a fanciful account of 
the origin of the state of things which presents the difficulty. 
He seems to feel that an Aetiological Myth is “a comfortable 
thing,”? and a charm to conjure with when one is hard 
pressed. 

The transition is easy from the point which we have now 
reached to Plato’s Creation Myths—his Aetiological Myths 
par excellence. These are the Zimaeus (which is one great 
Myth) and the Myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras (320 c ff.). 

In distinguishing these Myths as Aetiological from the 
strictly Eschatological Myths of the Phaedo, Gorgias, and the 
Republic, I do not ignore the eschatological prospect which is 
presented in them, especially in the Zimaeus ; but aetiological 
retrospect is what is really characteristic of them. It is the 
origin of the Universe, and of Man, Soul and Body, not the 
future life of Man’s Soul, that these Myths are properly 
concerned with. They set forth the Ideas of Reason, Soul, 
Cosmos, and God, aetiologically in a Vision of Creation; and 
supply, moreover, a mythological deduction of Categories of the 
Understanding and Moral Virtues, which lies outside the scope 
of the strictly Eschatological Myths; 1.¢. they deduce Categories 
and Virtues from their causes in the nature of God and the 
make of the Cosmos—they picture for the imagination the 
orderly constitution of nature as expressing the wisdom and 
goodness of God, and explain—always for the imagination— 
the harmony subsisting between that constitution and the 
faculties of the Soul, Thus in Zimaeus 40 E-42& the a 


1 Kalewala, Runes 8 and 9, vol. i. pp. 95-124, German version by Hermann 
Paul (Helsingfors, 1885). 
2 ** Prisms are also comfortable things’ (Bacon, Nat. Hist. cent. x. 960). 
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priori conditions of thought, the modes in which the Under- 
standing brings order into the manifold of sense-experience, 
are set forth as due to impressions received by the Soul in its 
speculative journey round the Heavens, when it rode on its 
star-chariot, and saw the eternal laws of the Universe, and 
learned to move in orbits of rational thought, similar to those 
which rule the stars. 

It will be convenient to begin our study of the Creation 
Myths with the Protagoras Myth. It is on a small scale, and 
by looking at it first the eye of imagination may perhaps be 
prepared for the contemplation of the vast Timaeus. Although 
it is only a small part of the Timaeus that the limits of this 
work allow me to translate and-comment on, I would ask the 
reader to regard the whole book as one great Myth in which 
the Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God are set forth in great 
shapes for our wonder—in which the relation of the Created 
Soul—-World Soul and Human Soul—to the Creator, the 
relation of the Human Soul to the Human Body, the Origin 
of Evil, the Hope of Salvation, and other things which con- 
cern our peace, are made visible. The 7tmaeus is a Myth, not 
a scientific treatise, although it was its fortune from the very 
first to be treated as if it were the latter. No other work of 
Plato’s was so much read and commented on in antiquity, and 
throughout the Middle Age, as the 7imaeus; and that chiefly 
because it was regarded as a compendium of natural science, 
all the more valuable because its “natural science” was not 
presented as something apart by itself, but “framed in a theo- 
logical setting.” Aristotle, of course, treats it aw pied de la 
lettre’ With the Christian Platonists it took rank as a 
scientific and theological authority along with the Book of 
Genesis.? Dante’s references to Plato’s actual text are, I 
believe, all to passages contained in the Timaeus. 


1The reader may test the justice of this statement by referring to the 
quoted in the Index Arist. s.v. ‘‘Tiyacos Platonis dialogus”; and see 

lier, Plato, p. 844, Eng. Transl. 

2 “ Numentius the Platonist speaks out plainly concerning his master: What 
is Plato but Moses Atticus?” (Henry More’s Conjectura Cabbalistica, Preface, E 3; 
ed. 1662.) It was | scape as author of the 7imaeus that Plato was “ Moses 
Atticus.” Jowett (Di of Plato, Introd. to Timaeus) has some interesting 
remarks on the text—‘‘ The influence which the Timaeus has exercised upon 
posterity is partly due to a misunderstanding.” 

3 See Moore’s Studies in Dante, first series, pp. 156 ff., and Toynbee’s Dante 
Dictionary, arts. ‘‘ Platone” and “ Timeo?,” 
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Like the Poltticus Myth, the Protagoras Myth is not 
spoken by Socrates, and Protagoras, the speaker, like the 
Eleatic Stranger in the Poltticus, says that a Fable will come 
well from himself, an older man addressing younger men— 
Socrates and the others present. 


THE PROTAGORAS MYTH 
CONTEXT 


THE scene of the Protagoras ts the house of Callias, a 
wealthy Athenian gentleman, to which Socrates takes his friend 
Hippocrates, that he may introduce him to the celebrated teacher 
of Rhetoric—or the Art of getting on tn Infe—Protagoras, who 
happens to be staying with Callias. Besides Protagoras they 
find two other Sophists of repute there, Hippias and Prodicus, 
also Critias and Alcibiades. Hippocrates wishes to become a 
puml of Protagoras; and Socrates, after communicating his 
friend's wish to the great man, asks him, “ What he will make 
of Hippocrates?” and Protagoras answers, “ A better and 
wiser man” —that ts, he will teach him how to do the right 
[ont always in private and public life. Socrates expresses 
doubt as to whether /the sctence of right conduct, or virtue 
wate and political—for that is what Protagoras professes to be 
able to teach—can really be taught. The Athenians, as a body, 
apparently do not think that wt can be taught, for they do not 
demand it of ther politicians; nor do the wisest and best 
citizens think that wt can be taught, for they never attempt to 
empart wt to their sons. 

The Myth (together with the Lecture of which vz is a part) 
1s the answer which Protagoras now gives to the difficulties 
raised by Socrates. The object of the Myth and Lecture is 
to show, that virtue—or rather, the virtues, for Protagoras 
enumerates five: wisdom, temperance, justice, holiness, courage 
—can be taught. 

When Protagoras has finished his Myth and Lecture, con- 
versation is resumed between him and Socrates, and results in 
making tt plain that the five virtues must be reduced to one— 

212 
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vz., to knowledge, which is represented as the art of measuring 
values—the values of the various objects which conduct sets 
before itself. 

Thus it has been brought about that Protagoras must admit 
the conclusion that virtue 1s knowledge, unless he would con- 
traduct his own thesis that it can be taught; while Socrates, 
in showing that tt 18 knowledge, confirms that thesis, which 
he began by disputing. 
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TRANSLATION 


Time {was when there were Gods but mortal creatures | 
after their Now when the appointed time 
came unto these also that they should be born, the gods 
fashioned them under the Earth, compounding them of earth/ 
and of fire,jand of whatsoever is made by the mingling of fire 
and earth. Now when they were ready to bring them to 
light, they gave commandment unto Prometheus and Epi- 
metheus to adorn them, and distribute unto each the powers 
that were meet. But Epimetheus entreated of Prometheus 
to let him distribute. “When I have distributed,” quoth he, 
“do thou see whether it is done well.” 

So he prevailed with him, and distributed: and unto some 
he gave strength without swiftness, but the weaker he adorned 
‘with swiftness; unto others he gave weapons; and for those 
unto whom he gave not weapons he contrived other means 
of safety ; to wit, unto those of them which he clothed with 
smallness he appointed winged escape, or habitation under 
ground; and unto those which he increased with bigness, the 
safety which cometh therefrom. After this fashion, then, did 
he distribute, ever making one gift equal unto another. These 
things he contrived, lest perchance any race should be cut off. 
But when he had furnished them with means for escaping 
destruction from one another, he contrived for them con- 
venient defence against the seasons of the year, clothing them 
with thick hairs and stout hides sufficient to keep off the cold 
of winter and the burning heat; the which might also be for 
couches proper and native unto each one of them, when they 
went to their lairs. Moreover, he shod some of them with 
hoofs, and others with hairs and thick skin without blood. 
After that he appointed unto them different kinds of food: 
unto some the herbs of the earth, unto others the fruits of 
the trees, unto others roots; and some there were unto which 
he appointed for food the flesh of other beasts. And he 
ordained that they should bring forth young, some few, and 
others, which were devoured of these, many, that their race 
might be preserved. 
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Now, inasmuch as Epimetheus was not very wise, he un- 
wittingly spent all the qualities he had upon the brutes; and 
lo! mankind was still left unto him unadorned, and he knew 
not what he should do concerning them. 

While he yet doubteth, Prometheus cometh unto him to 
look into his distribution; and perceiveth that all other 
creatures are duly furnished in all things, but that man is 
naked and without shoes or bed or weapons: and now was 
come the appointed day on the which man also should go 
forth from the earth into the light. 


Wherefore Prometheus;Heing brought to his "en 
devise any means of safety for manfstealeth the cunnin 
workman’s wisdom of Hephaestus and ena, together with 


fire—for without@ire none can get this wisdom op it ; 
and t e Piveth as a gift unto man. 

Thus did man get the mechanic wisdom needful for his 
bare life; but the wisdom which is needful for the life poli- 
tical he had not, for it was with Zeus; and unto Prometheus 
it was no longer permitted to enter into the citadel, the 
dwelling-place of Zeus; moreover, the guards of Zeus were 
terrible; but into the common dwelling of Athena and 
Hephaestus, wherein they plied their craft, he secretly entered, 
and stole the fiery art of Hephaestus, and also Athena's art, 
and gave them unto man. Whence came convenient living 
unto man; but as for Prometheus, he was afterwards arraigned 
for theft because of Epimetheus, as the story telleth. 

Now man, having been made a partaker of the divine lot, 
by reason of his kinship with the Godhead, alone among living 
creatures believed in Gods, and began to take it in hand to 
set up altars unto them and make graven images of them. Then 
soon with cunning device did he frame articulate speech and 
names, and invented houses to dwell in, and raiment and shoes to 
put on, and beds for rest, and food from the fruits of the earth. 

Thus furnished, men at first dwelt scattered abroad, and 
there were no cities. Wherefore men were continually 
devoured by wild beasts, for they were altogether weaker than 
the beasts, and their craftsman’s art could help them to get 
food enough, but was not sufficient for their war with the 
wild beasts ; for they had not yet the art political, whereof 
the art of warfare is a part. 
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Wherefore they sought to assemble themselves together, 
and save themselves by building cities. 

Now when they were assembled together, they wronged 
one another, because they had not the art political; so they 
were again scattered abroad, and were like to be destroyed. 

But Zeus, fearing lest our race should perish utterly, com- 
mandeth Hermes to go unto men bearing modesty and justice, 
for the ordering of cities, and to be bonds joining men to- 
gether in friendship. Hermes inquireth of Zeus how he shall 
give justice and modesty unto men. “ Are these,” quoth he, 
“to be distributed as the arts are distributed, the which are 
distributed after this wise—one man hath the art of physic, or 
some other art, and is sufficient unto many who have it not? 
Shall I distribute justice and modesty among men thus, or 
give them unto all?” “ Unto all,” said Zeus, “and let all be 
partakers of them. For if few were partakers as of the arts, 
cities would not arise. Also make it a law from me, that he 
who cannot partake of modesty and justice shall be put to 
death, for he bringeth plague into the city. 

For this reason, O Socrates, the Athenians and others, when 
they consult about things which need the skill of the carpenter 
or other handicraftsman, think that few advisers are enough, and 
if any one who is not of those thrust himself forward to advise, 
they will have none of him. Thus do they, thou sayest. And 
I say ‘tis but reasonable they should do this. But when they 
enter into counsel concerning those things that pertain unto 
virtue political, which must needs walk alway in the path of 
righteousness and temperance, then with reason do they bear 
with any man as a counsellor, considering that’ all men must 
partake of this virtue, else there could be no city. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROTAGORAS MYTH 
I 


Before calling attention to some important points in this 
Myth, I must allude to a view maintained by some critics— 
that it is not a Platonic Myth at all, but only a Sophistic 
Apologue, or Illustrative Story, like Prodicus’s Choice of 
Hercules. This view is stated, and objected to, by Grote in 
the following passage : '— 


The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. But to me it 
seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free from super- 
fluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens presents, of course, 
the poetical ornament which belongs to that manner of handling. 
It is, however, fully equal, in point of perspicuity as well as 
charm,—in my judgment, it is even superior,—to any fable in 
Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon of Protagoras is con- 
cluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound admiration of it, and 
admits the conclusion—that virtue is teachable—to be made out, 
as well as it can be made out by any continuous exposition. 

Very different, indeed, is the sentiment of the principal Platonic 
commentators. Schleiermacher will not allow the mythus of 
Protagoras to be counted among the Platonic myths. He says 
that it is composed in the style of Protagoras, and perhaps copied 
from some real composition of that Sophist. He finds in it 
nothing but a “ grobmaterialistiche Denkungsart, die tiber die 
sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus philosophirt” (Zinlettung zum 
Protagoras, vol. i. pp. 233, 234). 

To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. p. 71), who tells us that 
what is expressed in the mythus is, “ The vulgar and mean senti- 
ment and manner of thought of the Sophist ; for it deduces every- 
thing, both arts and the social union itself, from human wants and 
necessity.” Apparently these critics, when they treat this as a 
proof of meanness and vulgarity, have forgotten that the Platonic 
Sokrates himself does exactly the same thing in the Republic— 
deriving the entire social union from human necessities (Republ. 
ii. 369 ©). 

K. F. Hermann is hardly less severe upon the Protagorean 
discourse (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. p. 460). 

For my part, I take a view altogether opposed to these learned 
persons. I think the discourse one of the most striking and 


1 Plat, ii. pp. 46, 47. 
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instructive portions of the Platonic writings; and if I could 
believe that it was the composition of Protagoras himself, my 
estimation of him would be considerably raised. 

Steinhart pronounces a much more rational and equitable 
judgment than Ast and Schleiermacher upon the discourse of 
Protagoras (Kinleitung zum Protagoras, pp. 422, 423).1 


I entirely agree with Grote; and hope that I shall be 
able in the following observations to show reason for the 
opinion that this is not a mere illustrative story, designed to 
put popularly in a picture what might be put abstrusely, but a 
genuine Myth containing suggestions of the kind which must be 
put da pudoroyias or not at all. (he mark of a true Myth, it 
must be remembered, is that it sets fort the a priort elements 
in man’s experience. An Illustrative Story or Allegory, as 
such, merely makes easier and more pleasant the task of 
receiving and recalling a posteriori data. This is the broad 
distinction between Myth and Allegory—a distinction which 
we must not lose sight of, although we observe that Allegory 
in the hands of a man of genius, like Plato, or Dante, or 
Bunyan, always tends to become Myth; and that there are 
few Myths, as distinguished from Allegories, which are not 
built up of parts, some of which are Allegories. 

While contending strongly for the view that the discourse 
delivered by Protagoras is a true Myth, not an Allegory, I do 
not forget that it is delivered by Protagoras. But even 
this, I submit, is quite consistent with its being a Myth, and 
that, even if Stallbaum (Note on Protag. 320 Cc) is right in 
thinking that Plato is parodying Protagoras’s style and borrow- 
ing from his book epi ris év apyn xatactdcews. The 
Timaeus, at any rate, is a Myth, although it is not spoken by 
Socrates and imitates a style very different from that of the 
Myths spoken by Socrates. If we are to take the concrete view 
necessary to the proper understanding of Plato’s Myths as they 
come up individually for critical judgment, we must allow for the 
dramatic circumstances of each case. The Myth told in the 
Sympostwm by Aristophanes, being told by Aristophanes, has 

1 Professor Campbell (Poltticus, Introd. p. xxxii.) is apparently with the 
critics from whom Grote differs :—-‘‘ The myth in the Protagoras . . . is meant to- 
convey an idea which Socrates combats, and which Plato evidently does not fully 
accept. So also the elaborate myth of Aristophanes in the Symposium contains 


a phase of thought about the Origin of Love which is afterwards glanced at as 
an hypothesis of little value (Sympos. 205 B).” 
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a comic vein; similarly, the Myth put into the mouth of Pro- 
tagoras is somewhat pompous and confused. None the less, 
these, I would contend, and the other non-Socratic Myths are 
true Platonic Myths. It is always Plato the Dramatist who, 
through the mouth of Aristophanes, or Protagoras, or the 
Eleatic Stranger, sets forth for the Imagination the Universal 
of which the Scientific Understanding can give no account. 


IT 


The second observation I have to make on the Protagoras 
Myth is that it sets forth the distinction between the 
Mechanical and the Teleological explanations of the world 
and its parts—the distinction with which Kant is occupied 
in his Krittk der Urtheilskraft. According to Kant, the 
antinomy between these two explanations exists for the Deter- 
minant Judgment (the Judgment which, given the Universal, 
brings the Particular under it) but not for the Reflective 
Judgment (the Judgment which, given the Particular, finds a 
Universal by which to explain it). The Universal of Teleology 
—a oxoros, or Purpose, to serve which all things in the 
world are designed by a Personal God—is a Principle, or 
Universal, which may be posited by the Reflective Judgment, 
without contradiction, by the side of the mechanical principle 
of explanation—indeed, must be posited, for without the guid- 
ance it affords we could not understand the world at all; but, 
for all that, we are not warranted in assuming that it is a prin- 
ciple objectively existing and operative in the world. Natural 
objects which we can understand only as results of purpose 
may very well be due to mere mechanism. “ Purposiveness 
is a concept which has its origin solely in the Reflective 
Judgment”; 4. it is a Universal which we think of, which 
we find useful; but it does not, therefore, exist independently 
of our thought, as a real cause. 


What? in the end does the most complete teleology prove? 
Does it prove that there is such an Intelligent Being? No. It 
only proves that according to the constitution of our cognitive 


1 Bernard’s Transl. of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft (Critique of Judgment), 
p. 18. 
3 Bernard’s Transl. of the Critique of Judgment, pp. 311, 312, and 260, 261. 
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faculties . . . we can form absolutely no concept of the possibility 
of such a world as this save by thinking a designedly working 
Supreme Cause thereof. . . . If we expressed ourselves dogmati- 
cally, we should say, “‘ There is a God.” But all we are justified 
in saying is, “‘ Things are so internally constituted as if there were 
a God”; i.e we cannot otherwise think that purposiveness 
which must lie at the bottom of our cognition of the internal 
possibility of many natural things, than by representing it, and 
the world in general, as a product of an Intelligent Cause—a God. 
Now, if this proposition, based on an inevitably necessary maxim 
of our Judgment, is completely satisfactory, from every human 
point of view, for both the speculative and practical use of our 
Reason, I should like to know what we lose by not being able to 
prove it as also valid for higher beings, from objective grounds 
(which are unfortunately beyond our faculties). It is, indeed, 
quite certain that we cannot adequately cognise, much less 
explain, organised beings and their internal possibility, according 
to mere mechanical principles of nature ; and, we can say boldly, 
it is alike certain that it is absurd for men to make any such 
attempt, or to hope that another Newton will arise in the future, 
who shall make comprehensible by us the production of a blade of 
grass according to natural laws which no design has ordered. We 
must absolutely deny this insight to men.!_ But then, how do we 
know that in nature, if we could penetrate to the principle by 
which it specifies the universal laws known to us, there cannot lie 
hidden (in its mere mechanism) a sufficient ground of the pos- 
sibility of organised beings, without supposing any design in their 
production? Would it not be judged by us presumptuous to say 
this ? 

Probabilities here are of no account, when we have to do with 
judgments of the Pure Reason; we cannot, therefore, judge 
objectively, either affirmatively or negatively, concerning the pro- 
position: Does a Being, acting according to design, lie at the 
basis of what we rightly call natural purposes, as the cause of the 
world, and consequently as its author? . . . The teleological act 
of judgment is rightly brought to bear, at least problematically, 
upon the investigation of nature, but only in order to bring it 
under principles of observation and inquiry according to the 
analogy with the causality of purpose, without any pretence to 
explain it thereby. It belongs, therefore, to the Reflective and not 
to the Determinant Judgment. The concept of combinations and 
forms of nature in accordance with purposes is then at least one 
principle more for bringing its phenomena under rules where the 
laws of simply mechanical causality do not suffice. For we bring 
in a teleological ground, when we attribute causality in respect of 


1 Is Kant right here? This is the great Question of Philosophy. 
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an Object to the concept of an Object, as if it were to be found in 
nature (not in ourselves), or rather when we represent to our- 
selves the possibility of the Object after the analogy of that 
causality which we experience in ourselves, and consequently 
think nature technically as through a special faculty. If, on the 
other hand, we did not ascribe to it such a method of action, its 
causality would have to be represented as blind mechanism. If, 
on the contrary, we supply to nature causes acting designedly, and 
consequently place at its basis teleology, not merely as a regulative 
principle for the mere judging of phenomena, to which nature can 
be thought as subject in its particular laws, but as a constitutive 
principle of the derivation of its products from their causes, then 
would the concept of a natural purpose no longer belong to the 
Reflective but to the Determinant Judgment. Then, in fact, it 
would not belong specially to the Judgment (like the concept of 
beauty regarded as formal subjective purposiveness), but as a 
rational concept it would introduce into a natural science a new 
causality, which we only borrow from ourselves and ascribe to 
other beings, without meaning to assume them to be of the same 
kind with ourselves. 


Now let us return to the Protagoras Myth, which I have 
said sets forth the distinction between the teleological and the 
mechanical methods of explaining the world and its parts. 

In the animals as equipped by Epimetheus, Afterthought, 
“who was not very wise,” the world and its parts are pre- 
sented as products of mere mechanism which are regarded by 
foolish Afterthought as due to his own design. The qualities 
with which Epimetheus equips the animals are only those by 
which they barely survive in their struggle for existence. An 
animal that is small and weak burrows in the earth, and 
survives. But to suppose that its power of burrowing was 
designed with a view to its survival is to forget that it was 
only Afterthought who conferred the power, not Forethought. 
To suppose design here is as unnecessary surely as it would 
be to suppose that gold ore was hidden in the quartz in order 
that men might have difficulty in finding it. As a matter of 
fact, small weak animals that burrow are not generally found 
by their enemies; as a matter of fact, animals with thick fur 
do not generally perish in a cold climate; as a matter of fact, 
swift animals are not generally caught; as a matter of fact, 


1 The proper ee of the Doctrine of [3éa: seems to me to depend 
on the proper appreciation of the point here put by Kant. 
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prolific animals generally do not die off fast enough to become 
extinct. And yet Afterthought takes credit to himself for all 
this ! 

In such cases there is really no design—no Forethought, 
—merely the inevitable consequence of blind natural law; 
and it is only foolish Afterthought who pretends that there 
is design—Afterthought who always begins to reflect after 
the fatt accompli, Afterthought the Father, as Pindar 
says, of Pretence—rav "Emipabéos . . . oywvoouv Ouyarépa 
IIpedacry.' But the pretence of Epimetheus is found out. 
He has nothing left wherewith to equip Man. He can seem 
to “design” only where mechanism really does the work— 
really produces the results which he pretends to produce by 
his “design.” The various modes of structure and habit 
by which the lower animals correspond with their various 
environments (and the summary list of these modes given 
in the Myth shows that Plato has the eye of the true 
naturalist )—the various modes of animal correspondence—are 
indeed best accounted for mechanically, without any Epime- 
thean pretence of teleology. But when we pass from the 
avayxaiov of mere animal survival to the «addy of human 
civilisation, we pass, Plato in this Myth seems to tell us, 
into another order of things. The mere survival of animals 
is not such a great thing that we must think of it as caused 
by Prometheus—-as designed in the true sense; but the 
civilised life of Man jis too beautiful and good a thing not to 
be designed in the true sense—not to be an end consciously 
aimed at by the Creator, who uses as his means the Art 
which Prometheus gave to a few, and the Virtue which 
Hermes placed within the reach of all. In short, Plato 
seems to say in this Myth that a teleological explanation 
of Man’s Place in the Cosmos is indispensable. But let us 
note that the teleological explanation which he offers is 
conveyed in Myth. Plato’s attitude here towards teleology 
is not different from Kant’s, if allowance be made for the 
difference between the mythical and the critical ways of 
expression. “Though not for the Determinant, yet for the 
Reflective Judgment,” says Kant,® “we have sufficient ground 


1 Pindar, Pyth. v. 34. 
3 Bernard’s Transl. of the Crit. of Judgment p. 35. 
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for judging man to be, not merely, like all organised beings, 
a natural purpose; but also the ultimate purpose of nature 
here on earth.” It need hardly be said that the assumption 
or working hypothesis which Kant here makes on behalf of 
Man does not stand alone. If oaks could speak, they would 
say that the Oak is “the ultimate purpose of nature here on 
earth.” 


III 


My next observation is on the account given of the origin 
of Virtue—aperj—in the Protagoras Myth. 

The gift of Epimetheus is ¢vovs—hbodily structure and 
function, with the instincts and habits thereon dependent, 
whereby the lower animals correspond accurately, but blindly, 
with a narrow immediate environment; the gift of Pro- 
metheus to Man, whose mere ¢dvovs is not adequate to the 
wider environment into which his destiny advances him, is 
Art, réyvn, which, though imparted to few, benefits the whole 
race by completing vows, to borrow the phrase in which 
Aristotle* expresses the close relation existing between 
Nature and Art, dvow and réyvn. Plato, too, wishes us to 
look at the relation as a close one; for in the Myth Pro- 
metheus takes up his brother’s unfinished work. But apery7 
—morality (as distinguished, on the one hand, from dvous— 
natural constitution—the gift of Epimetheus to animals, and, 
on the other hand, from réyv7—aquired skill in some depart- 
ment—the gift of Prometheus to a few men)—dapern, as dis- 
tinguished from qducvs and réyvn, is distributed by Hermes to 
all men. All men have implanted in them what may be 
called “an original moral sense,” which education appeals to 
and awakens. All men are capable of morality as they are 
capable of speech. Virtue is “ learnt” as one’s mother tongue 
is learnt, without any special instruction like that through 
which some particular art or craft is acquired by a person 
specially capable of acquiring it. Here the resemblance and 
difference between Virtue and Art—a subject approached by 


1 ‘An organised product of nature (a natural purpose) is one in which every 
part is sg eeoraed purpose (end) and: means.’ Bernard’s Transl. of Crit. of 
J nt, p. 280; cf. Watson's Selections from Kant, p. 345 

. Phys. li. 8, 199 a 15: Sdws dé 4 réxvn Ta yey Gmiredet & 4 dios dduraret 
awepydoacGa, rh 88 papetrai. 
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Plato from many sides—is viewed from yet another aide, in 
Myth, and, therefore, we may take it, /wi 
metheus  and—distiiiguishes Man, as. working re consciously 
realised future ends, from the brutes, which, at most, live in 
a dream of the present, is still only “a completion of nature,” 

and Man does not yet live the true life of Man under the 
régime of Prometheus. The gift of Prometheus, indeed, came 
from Heaven, but it was stolen. The Godlike intelligence of 
Man employs itself in the pursuit of objects which, thangh 
really means under the providence of the Creator to the ultimate 
realisation of the true human life, are not yet regarded by 
Man himself as more than means to the convenient life of the 
dominant animal on earth. Man, having received the stolen 
gift, conquers the lower animals; yet still homo homini lupus. 
Bat the gift which makes him see, with the eye of justice 
and respect, his fellow-man as an End along with himself in 
a Kingdom of Ends—this gift was not stolen, but is of the 
Grace of God. It is given to all men, or at least is a 


+ '7°% Zouasov Which all may hope in the course of life to find; and 


it is given in greater measure to some men than to others. 
Great teachers of the moral ideal arise, like great poets, 
specially inspired; and their power, whether manifested 
in the silent example of their lives, or in the prophetic 
utterance of Myth, is felt in its effects by all; but the secret 
of it is Incommunicable.! 

The gift of apern in greater measure is not, indeed, alluded 
to in the Protagoras Myth, but it is, after all, merely an 
eminent instance of the gift as described in that Myth. The 
gift of apern, whether in less or greater measure, is of the 
Grace of God. Such a doctrine is properly conveyed in Myth ; 
and the discourse of Protagoras in which it is conveyed is, I 
submit, a true Myth, because it seta forth the a priort, not, as 
Schleiermacher and some other critics maintain, a mere 
Sophistic Apologue or Allegory illustrating and popularising 
a posteriori data. 

“As to the myth brought forward by Protagoras,” says 
Schleiermacher? “there is no need to number it as some have 


1 See Meno, 99, 100. 
2 Introduction to the Protagoras, p. 96, Dobson’s Transl. 
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fone, good-naturedly raising it to an exalted rank, among those 
of Plato’s own; on the contrary, if not the property of Prota- 
goras himself, as seems likely, though there is no evidence to 
confirm the supposition, yet the manner in which Plato applies 
it makes it much more probable that it is, at all events, com- 
posed in his spirit. For precisely as is natural to one of a 
coarsely materialistic mode of thinking, whose philosophy does 
not extend beyond immediate sensuous experience, the reason- 
ing principle in men is only viewed as a recompense for their 
deficient corporeal conformation, and the idea of right with 
the feeling of shame, as requisite for a sensuous existence, 
and as something not introduced into the minds of men until 
a later period.” 

“Not introduced into the minds of men until a later 
period!” This objection appears to me to be founded on a 
misunderstanding of what a Myth is and does. It is of the 
“> very essence of a Myth to represent as having a history in 

time what in itself is out of time. The Soul, which is the 
Subject of all experience in time, is mythologically set forth 
as an Object or Thing whose creation, incarnation and earthly 
life, disembodied state and penance, re-incarnation and final 
purification or damnation, can be traced as events in time. 
How absurd to draw inferences from the chronology of such a 
t history! [It is not the historical question, When the mind 
received the idea of Virtue, whether later or sooner, that Plato 
VAym is really concerned with; but the philosophical question, 
\“/, What is the true nature of Virtue—of the Virtuous Soul—of 


the Soul itself-at—its bes “The Soul to,” as Hegel ! 
i . says, “ig not (3 thin ne permanence rarer 
which we may discuss, buifa Universal.” ef in Myth thi 


1s 
lvergay 8_nggessarily (@ si CREE permanent € , 


; HRgughout € stocession ol Changes in time ; 1s indeed no 
sy atter always to rethempe a: at a My th is a Myth. f 
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A Myth may be told in painting, or kaa or sculp- 
ture, as well as in words; and I am going to conclude these 


remarks on the 2 Protagoras hae by asking the reader to “es 
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at a sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum on which the 
mystery of Man’s birth and life and death is rendered for the 
eye in a relief representing fnaively enough, the history of the 
(Butterfly-Soul and the handiwork of Prometheus. 

There sits Prometheus with a basket of clay beside him; 
on his knees a little human figure standing, which he supports 
with his left hand; while his right hand, holding the model- 
ling stick, is drawn back, its work finished. On the head 
of the little human figure Athena lightly sets a butterfly. 
Behind and above, Clotho spins the thread of life, and 
Lachesis draws the horoscope on a globe of the Heavens. It 
is morning, for Helios with his chariot and horses is rising 
on the left hand. Beneath him is seated Gaia with her horn a2hS 
of plenty; near him lies Oceanus with his rudder in his hand; Ids 


while the Wind-God blows through his shell; and)balf hid eB 
among these elemental powers s kisses Psyche. — G oh t 
Now let us turn from the Morning and Day of the sculp- & - 


tured Myth, and look at its Evening and Night. On the right 
of the two central figures, Prometheus and Athena, close by 


Chgr bitterly, stands Nigh ed woman 
aTOy, AGY Go \ her _veil y 







MakKingt @& 
e feet of 


ig ’ 9 
near. Death, with down-turned torch, is bending over the 
corpse, and Fate sits at its head @nrolling a scroll jon her 
knee; while the Soul of the Youth,—now a little-winged 
human form,—led by Hermes, is already on its westward way 
to Hades. 

This is the front of the sarcophagus; and the two ends 
include the mystery of the front in a larger mystery. On the 
one end is Hephaestus at his forge, and the fire is burning 
which Prometheus stole. On the other end the sin is 
punished—Prometheus lies bound upon Caucasus, and the 
vulture sits over him; but Heracles, with his bow bent, is 
coming to deliver him. 

, vee a eee 
Noo-Platonic. (in the Myth x Plato has it in the Protagoray, Prometheus doce 
not make Man: On the Capitoline sarco (No.° 446 [18], descFiBed by bon 


Helbigy" ihrer durch die dffentl, Samm . Alterth. in Rom., vol. i. 
. $41; and cf. Mitchell, History of Anc. Sculpture, p. 6937, he does ; just as, in 


otinus, Han. iv. % 13 (quoted p. 288 infra), he—not, as in Hesiod, O. ef D. 
49 ff., Hephacatus—pnakes PandorgJ 


aaa 
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V 
(Eacursus on Allegory) 


The story of Prometheus, whether as told in the Prota- 
goras, or a8 represented on the Capitoline sarcophagus, is, I 
am prepared to maintain, a genuine Myth—sets forth a 
Ceystery which the scientific understanding cannot co 

t the same time, it 1s a Myth which evidently lends itéelf 
more easily than those which we have hitherto examined to 
allegorical interpretation, and, indeed, in Neo-Platonic hands 
became the subject of very beautiful allegorical interpretation. 
It would soem, thenythat-at the Protaqora Myth we have 
reached the stage in our review of the Platonic Myths at 
which some connected remarks may be offered on a point 
which has been already alluded to—the Difference between 
Myth and Allegory; and along with Allegory we may con- 
sider Parable. 

I remarked a little while ago that a composition which, 
as a whole, isa Myth, and not an Allegory, is often found to 
be built up of parts, some of which are Allegories. The 
Phaedrus Myth and the Divina Commedia are compositions of 
this build. is partly-explains the circumstance that even 
the noblest Myths have so often fallen(an easy prey to alle- 

| gorict Interpretation/ Because the parts are plainly Alle- 
gories, it 18 supposed that the whole is an Allegory. And 
there are no limits to allegorical interpretation. Gay Myth 
—nay, any true account of historical events or of natural 
phenomena—can be interpreted as an Allegory, setting forth 
any dogma, religious, philosophical, or asentife, 

The importance of the part played by the allegorical 
interpretation of Homer in the Greek philosophical schools, of 
the Old Testament History among the Alexandrine Jews and 
Christian Fathers, and of the Platonic Myths among the Neo- 
Platonists,’ cannot easily be over-estimated by the historian of 

1 ‘©The Myths were accepted by common consent as the text for the deepest 
speculations of the later Platonic schools, and so have contributed, through 
them, more lergely than any other part of Plato's writings to the sum of 


common thoughts.’'—Westcott’s Essays in the History of Religious Thought tn 
the West (‘‘ The Myths of Plato”), p. 46. 
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philosophical and religious thought. As early as the time of 
Xenophanes! it was felt that the tendency of the popular 
mythology was immo “Homer and Hesiod,” he says, “ have 
ascribed to the li things that are a shame and a disgrace 


among men—thefts gpd adulteries, and deception of one another.” / 
With this verdict(Plato is in entire agreement . 378 D); 
but not with the met of allegorical interpre n (see 


Phaedrus, 229), which attempted to save both Homer and 
morality.” Plato, objecting to the allegorical interpretation 

of Myth on literary and philosophical grounds, as well as on 

the practical ground alleged in Rep. 378 p—that Ghildre a | 
cannot distinguish between allegorical and literal teral_meaning, 

banishes Homer from the educational curriculum, at and in lieu 

of his stories, since children must begin with stories, sub- f 
stitutes newly invented stories—moral] tales, we may "tne 





for he gives no specimens—in whic Gods and human beings 
behave in a manner which can, ant ought to, be imitated, 
just as the good people behave in some modern story-books for 
the young. 

But in his objection tthe allegorisation of Homer Plato} 
stands almost alone. The line generally taken by the Greeksf | 
after, as well as before, Plato’s time was that Homer is an 
inspired teacher, and must not be banished from the curri- 
culum. If we get beneath the literal meaning, we find him 
teaching the highest truth. The allegorical interpretation of 
Homer began doubtless in the spirit of apology for revered 
scriptures found to conflict with modern notions; but it soon 
became an instrument of historical research and metaphysical 
speculation.» Few were content to confine themselves with 
Plutarch to the plain ethical lessons to be drawn from Homer 
and the poets as picturing human life and nature—to read, 
for example, the story of Zhe Intrigue of Aphrodite and Ares, 
if not simply for the story, at any rate for nothing more 

1 He was alive in 479 B.c.; see Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 
My On oe allegorisation of Homer, nning with Theagenes, see Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. pp. 155 oe the feeling whith prompted it is expressed in the 
gas aoe Opn a ‘hoeBnoer, el wh #dAdrrydpncer. ” 
aps also of literary embellishment. ‘‘Ion’s allusion to his embel- 
ince of Homer, in which he-declares himself to have surpassed Metrodorus 
of Lampsacus and Stesimbrotus of Thasos, seems to show that, like them, he 


belonged to the allegorical school of interpreters” (Jowett’s Introduction to 
the Ion). 


{ 
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abstruse than the lesson that luxury leads to such intrigue.’ 
Such simple teaching did not satisfy either the historians or 
the philosophers. 


The Centaurs (Palaephatus tells us) were a body of young 
men from the village of Nephelé in Thessaly, who first trained 
and mounted horses for the purpose of repelling a herd of bulls 
belonging to Ixién, King of the Lapithae, which had run wild 
and done great damage ; they pursued these wild bulls on horse- 
back, and pierced them with their spears, thus acquiring both 
the name of Prickers (xévropes) and the imputed attribute of joint 
body with the horse. Aktaeén was an Arcadian, who neglected 
the cultivation of his land for the pleasures of hunting, and was 
thus eaten up by the expense of his hounds. The dragon whom 
Kadmus killed at Thébes was in reality Drako, King of Thébes ; 
and the dragon’s teeth which he was said to have sown, and from 
whence sprung a crop of armed men, were in point of fact 
elephants’ teeth, which Kadmus as a rich Phoenician had brought 
over with him: the sons of Drako sold these elephants’ teeth and 
employed the proceeds to levy troops against Kadmus. Daedalus, 
instead of flying across the sea on wings, had escaped from Kréte 
in a swift sailing-boat under a violent storm; Kottus, Briareus, 
and Gygés were not persons with one hundred hands, but inhabit- 
ants of the village of Hekatoncheiria in Upper Macedonia, who 
warred with the inhabitants of Mount Olympus against the 
Titans ; Scylla, whom Odysseus so narrowly escaped, was a fast- 
sailing piratical vessel, as was also Pegasus, the alleged winged 
horse of Bellerophén.? 

1 Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis, o. 4. The de Aud. Poet. is worth carefal 
study in connection with the allegorisation of Homer, against which it is a 
protest. On the one hand, Poetry is to be read for the entertainment which 
may be derived from a ‘‘ good story” simply as a ‘‘good story” ; thus Homer 


bids Odysseus look carefully at the things in Hades, in order that he may go 
and tell his wife about them— 

G\NA dbwode rdxiora AtAaleo, ravra 5¢ wrdvra 

tc6’, va kal perdwmiOe req elxnoba yuvacel, 
kal yap rodro xapévrws “Ounpos els rh» vexviay elwev, ws yuvaxds dxpbacw odcay 
ba 3h 7d pvOd8es (c. 2). On the other hand, Poetry is to be read for the lessons 
in morality and worldly wisdom which may be learnt from the characters and 
conduct of the personages portrayed ; but let not the young think that these 


personages are abstract —al aoe or all-bad ; the poets draw for us real 
men, mixed of good and bad qualities. Poetry is plunots HOG» cal Biwy xa 
dvOpwrwy ov redelwy obdé xadapay . . . aGAAL pemsypévww wdderr cal Sdtaes 


yevdéor, bia 5é ebgufay avrods wodAdas petariOdvrwy mwxpds Td Kpetrroy (c. 8). 
These are the advantages to be derived from Poetry. We must partake of it 
with caution, however, for it is like the polypus—pleasant to eat, but often gives 
bad dreams (c. 1). 

It ought to be noted that, where Egyptian Myths are concerned, Plutarch 
does not eschew the method of allegorical interpretation ; but see remarks on 
de Is. et Osir. § 78, in Prof. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, pp. 76, 77. 

2 Grote’s Hist. of Greece, part i. ch. 16, vol. i. pp. 342, 343, edit. 1862. 
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While those interested in history adopted this method of 
“natural explanation”! in dealing with Myths, the philo- 
sophers adopted the method to which it is best to confine the 
description “allegorical interpretation.” Homer’s whole story, 
and the proper names which occur in it, have a hidden 
religious, philosophical, scientific meaning which it is the 
work of the method to unfold, by discovering analogies and 
etymologies. So far as etymologies were concerned, this 
method probably owed something to the lead given by Plato 
himself in the Cratylus; but while Plato’s etymologies are 
put forward playfully, and as it were dia pvOoroyias, the 
etymologies of the Stoics and other allegorisers of Myth seem 
to be seriously offered as the meanings which Homer really 
had in his mind when he used the names. “ Magnam suscepit 
molestiam,” says Cicero,? “et minime necessariam Zeno primus, 
post Cleanthes, deinde Chrysippus, commenticiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum cur quidque ita appellatum 
sit causas explicare.” Two examples of the Stoic method will 
be sufficient, with a general reference to Zeller’s Stotcs, 
Eyicureans, and Sceptics, pp. 334 ff (Eng. Transl). 

The One God, of Many Names, rroAvovupos, is called 
Zeus amo tod fnv: as manifested in air, is called Hera, from 
a@7jp: a8 manifested in water, is called Poseidon, from adcts: as 
manifested in aether, is called Athena, from ai@7p: and so on.” 

“If Hephaestus,” says Heraclitus the Stoic, “intended the 
shield of Achilles to be a representation of this world, what 
else is thereby meant but that, by the influence of primary 
fire, matter has been shaped into a world ?” ‘ 

1 See Zeller’s Stoics, Epicurcans, and Sceptics, p. 385, n. 1, Engl. Transl. 

2 Cic. de Nai. Deor. iii. 24, 68. 

3 Diog. Laert. vii. 147. 

* See Zeller’s Stoics, etc., p. 340, Eng. Transl. ‘‘The Stoics,” says Dr. Bigg 
(The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 146), ‘‘assure us that the heathen 
deities are but symbols of the forces of nature, and turn the hideous myths 
of Zeus or Dionysus into a manual of physical science.” 

On the general subject of the allegorisation of Homer, both before and after 
Plato’s time, the reader may consult, in addition to Lobeck, referred to above, 
Mr. Adam’s note on Rep. 378 p, 24, with authorities cited there; Zeller’s 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, pp. 334 ff., Eng. Transl. ; Jowett’s Dialogues of 
Plato, Introd. to Rep. p. xxxviii. ; and Grote’s History of Greece, part i. ch. 16, 
from which I extract the following passage (vol. i. P. 344, edit. 1862) :— 
‘‘It remains that we should notice the manner in which the ancient myths 
were received and dealt with by the philosophers. The earliest expression 
which we hear, on the part of philosophy, is the severe censure bestowed upon 


them on ethical grounds by Xenophanes of Kolophén, and seemingly by some 
others of his contemporaries. It was apparently in reply to such charges, which 


| 
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The Jews, Palestinian and Alexandrine, before and after 
Philo’s time,’ following the lead given by the Greek inter- 
preters of Homer, applied the allegorical method to the Old 
Testament scriptures. One may estimate the length to which 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament was carried by 
Oeparrevrai*® and others before Philo’s time from the circum- 
stance that even Philo himself was alarmed. The allegorising 
of the Law, he thought, makes for laxity in the observance of 
it.® The wise man will both seek out the hidden meaning, 
and observe the letter of the Law. He will allegorise without 
breaking with old custom.* But where the allegorisation, not 
of the Law, but of the History of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, is concerned, Philo proceeds without fear. At once an 
ardent Platonist and a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he assumed 
the substantial accuracy of the narrative of events given in 
the Old Testament from the creation of the world downwards 
throughout the whole history of his Race; and, at the same 
time, he believed that the history of his Race was not mere 
history—it was philosophy, or rather theology, as well as 


did not admit of ae directly rebutted, that Theagenés of Rhegium (about 
520 B.0.) first started the idea of a double meaning in the Homeric and Hesiodic 
narratives—an interior sense, different from that which the words in their 
“thle cei bore, yet to : certain awa analogous, a eae 
sagacious divination. Upon this principle he allegorised especially the battle 
of the Gods in the Jtiad. In the paosseding seaitary, Anaxagoras and Metro- 
dérus carried out the allegorical ex 
obi pound 5 thepsfoms rapresen ti 
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zith name and gendey and illustrative of ethi 


‘es)t 8, tr > lacver ac ng pPnem DD VY sice, Orin haenomena. 
etroddrus resolved not only the eus, Heré, ad A how Eso 
hose of Agamemn6n, Achilles, and Hectér, into various elemental combinations 


and physical agencigs zeated the adventures ascribed to them as natu 
facts conceale Em pedocléss- PROGIons Antisthenes 
1é , in a later age, Chrysippus and th 


nides, TLOTSACIGIO 0 OnUUB, & 
Stoio philosophers ly, followed ess the same pringiple of treati 
the popular pre porical personages ; whi'e © 6xpositors 0 (au 
rotus, Gifichn, an ae ers, even down to the Alexandrine age), 


employed allegory ee other media of explanation for the purpose of 


planation more comprehensiye 






























1 The allegorising Jewish school began two hundred yeara before Philo (fi. 
A.D. 39); see Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, 1. 83. 

3 See Conybeare’s Philo, de Vita Contemplativa, p. 293: the Oeparevral (also 
called Ixéra:, cudtores dewm—ascetic Jewish congregations or guilds) allegorised 
the Pentateuch. This was necessary in order to make Gentile converts, who 
looked for Plato in Moses. 

2 See Conybeare’s Philo, de Vita Cont. pp. 300, 301. 

* See Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, i. 104. 
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history. The events recorded were not only true in fact; 
they constituted also a continuous revelation of hidden meaning. 
He looked at the history of his Race both as a chronicle of 
actual events, and as a great miracle-play in which dogma 
was put on the stage of this visible world. This double 
point of view is very difficult to enter into; but we must 
enter into it, so far, at least, as to treat it very seriously, if 
we are to understand the “tendency” of certain currents of 
religious and philosophical thought which have prevailed since 
his day, even down to the present time. Here is a passage 
from his book de Sacrificits Abelis et Caini, in which the 
allegorical interpretation of “sacred history” reminds us of 
the method by which not only “sacred history” but tradi- 
tional dogma is, in our own day, being rewritten as 
“ philosophy ” :— 


For Abraham, coming with great haste and alacrity, com- 
mands Virtue, Sarah, to hasten and ferment three measures of meal, 
and to make cakes under the ashes, when God, attended by two 
Supreme Powers (jvixa 6 Oeds Sopypopotpevos td Sveiv Tov dvwrdrw 
Svvdpewv), Dominion and Goodness, Himself one in the middle, 
produced three images in the visual soul (sparcxy yvyxp), each of 
which it is impossible to measure (for His Powers also are not to 
be circumscribed), but ‘they measure all things. His Goodness is 
the measure of the good, His Dominion the measure of things sub- 
ject ; and the Ruler Himself the measure of every thing corporeal 
and incorporeal. . . . It is good for these three measures to be 
fermented, as it were, and commingled in the soul, that being 
persuaded of the existence of a supreme God, who surpasses His 
Powers, and is either seen without them, or appears with them, 
it may receive impressions of His might and beneficence, and 
be initiated in the most perfect mysteries (Trav reAclwy pioris 


yevopévn). 


In the Old Testament history, then, Philo recognises at 
once a higher, or mystic, and a historical, or literal, sense— 
9 Se trovoias dmodoc1ts— 1 addAnyopia, and 7 pnt) 
Senrynoss-? The personages in the book of Genesis are at once 
historical, and rpomro. Wvyis. Adam is dvOporros yrryerys ; 
the fact of his existence is historical, but the details of his 
history are mythical, and must be interpreted allegorically : 


1 De Sacrif. Ab. et Caini, (15), 59, ed. Cohn, p. 178, Mangey. 
2 Gfrorer, 0.c. i. 84. 
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thus his rib is ~vOedes—nobody can take it literally. Noah 
is justice, Enoch hope, Moses Aoyos wpodyrns. Similarly, 
Egypt is the body, Canaan piety.” Again—and here Philo’s 
Platonism prevails—it was not God, but the Adyos, who 
| appeared in the burning bush.’ Spiritual men are satisfied, 
_ he says, with the truth that God exists; but the wodAol need 
| an anthropomorphic God. Moses gives God feet and hands, 
on account of the weak understanding of his readers. This 
is as it ought to be. Moses is like the physician who must 
keep his patient in ignorance of the truth. But for the. 
( educated reader such representations of God are dangerous. 
‘They lead to Atheism, and the only true method of dealing 
‘with them is that of Allegory. The allegorical wisdom, 
the possession of the few wise, is compared by Philo to the 
Hellenic Mysteries: raira ® potas xexaSappévos ta wra, 
@s iepda Svtws pvornpia mapadéyecbe. Here, of course, 
Philo borrows directly from Plato,° who often compares 
Philosophy, especially when Myth is its vehicle, to initiation, 
as in Sympos. 2098, 210, and in Phaedrus, 249, 2508.’ 
But it is only a phrase that Philo borrows from Plato. 
What a Myth is Philo does not understand A Myth is 
indeed a mystery and remains a mystery. Philo and his 
following are only concerned to make it something under- 
stood. 

For the employment of the method of allegorical interpre- 
tation by the Christian Fathers I cannot do better than 
refer the reader generally to Dr. Bigg’s Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria, especially to Lecture iv., and to Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888, Lecture iii, on Greek and Christian Ewegesvs. 
To these references I would add a quotation from Professor 
G. Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament, pp. 226-228 :— 


The early fathers were interested in the Old Testament 
mainly for its types and predictions of Christ. The allegorical 
became the orthodox exegesis, and was at last reduced to a theory 


1 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 98, 99. 2 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 88. 

3 Gfrorer, o.c. i. 87. * Gfrorer, o.c. i. 97. 

5 Philo, de cherubim, Mang. i. 147; Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, i. 100. 

5 As he does also at the end of the passage quoted above from the de Sacri/. 
Ab. & Cain. 

7 See Couturat, de Platonis Mythis, p. 55. 
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by Origen, and elaborated into a system by the school which he 
founded. . . . When the heretics began to outdo the orthodox in 
allegorical exposition, the latter awoke to the dangers of the habit 
they had fostered, and loudly proclaimed the need of sobriety and 
reason in the pursuit of it. But the historical sense of the age 
was small, and till the close of the 4th century no exegete suc- 
ceeded in finding his feet on a sound historical basis. (‘Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (350-429) was the father of historical exegesis. | 
To Theodore the types and prophecies of the Old Testament had, 
besides their references to the future, a prior value in themselves 
and for the age in which they were delivered.! 


It is perhaps worth reminding the reader that the Christian 
Fathers had high authority for their allegorical interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. St. Paul (Gal. iv. 22-26) had author- 
ised such interpretation :-— 


It is written that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a freewoman. But he who was of the bondwoman 
was born after the flesh ; but he of the freewoman was by promise. 
Which things are an allegory (ariwd éorev addAnyopovpeva): for 
these are the two covenants ; the one from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is 
in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all.? 


In the Philosophy of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
School the allegorical interpretation of Myths—especially 
of those which describe and account for the Fall and 
Ascension of Souls after the manner of the Phaedrus Myth 
and the Discourse of Diotima—holds a position the import- 
ance of which it would be difficult for the student of the 
development of religious thought to exaggerate. No more 
can be attempted here than to give a general idea of the 


1 Chrysostom, in his ¢punvela of Isaiah (vol. vi. p. 17, ed. Montfaucon), 
took the same line :—éyw 5é¢, he says, odre ra’rny dripdfw rhy éfiyynow (the alle- 
gorical), xal rhv érépay (the historical) dAnO@wecrépay elval gnu. Commenting 
on the new line of exegesis taken by Theodore and Chrysostom, Professor G. 
Adam Smith brings out its significance in one admirable sentence (p. 231) : 
‘* Recognise that the fundamental meaning of the prophecies must be that which 
they bore to the living generation to whom they were first addressed, and you 
are at once inspired by their m to the men of your own time.” 

2 Similarly in 1 Peter iii. Noah’s ark, wherein ‘‘eight souls were saved by 
water,” is allegorically interpreted as Baptism. In the Old Testament, Hosea 
(xii. 1-5) allegorises, according to the writer of art. ‘‘ Allegorical Interpretation ” 
in the Jewish Encycl. 
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Neo-Platonic method of dealing with these Myths; and 
perhaps the following specimens may be sufficient for this 
purpose. 

Plotinus (£nn. iv. 3. 13), adhering to the Orphic doctrine 
which Plato sets forth in the Phaedrus Myth, speaks of the 
Descent of Souls into the bodies prepared for them as taking 
place, for each Soul, at an appointed time:—xal dAXos GAy 
x“poves, oY mapayevouévou olovy xypuKos Kadodvros xatiact 
wal eiaédv eis Oo rpocdhopoy capa. Their descent, he says, 
is fated or determined by universal law; and yet it is free, 
for, in embodying themselves, Souls obey a universal law 
which is realised in themselves. They are free, as pois, 
Intelligence, is free, for they obey the necessity which is that 
of their own nature:—xal o pev mpo Kocpou vots eipap- 
pévny eyes thy rod pévew éxet omocov xal méurew, xat 
To Kabbcactov t@ Kabordov wromimrrov vou weéptrerac: 
éyxectas yap éxdotrm TO KaBodrov Kal o vopuos ob eEwber 
Thy ioxoy eis TO TeNecOHvar layer, adrAd SédSorar ey avrois 
xpnoouévors elvar Kal meptdépovaww avrov. 


“This Cosmos, then,” he continues, “ having many Lights, and 
being illumined by Souls, receiveth beauty added unto beauty 
from the great Gods and from the Intelligences which bestow 

| Souls. And this, methinks, is the meaning of that Myth which 
telleth how that, when Prometheus—that is Forethought—had 
fashioned a woman, the other gods did thereafter adorn her: one 
gave unto this creature of earth and water human speech, and 
beauty as of a goddess; and Aphrodite gave unto her one gift, 
\ nd the Graces another, and all the other gods added their several 
gifts ; and she was called Pandora, because that all gave unto her 
yf was fashioned by the Forethought of Prometheus. But 
whereas Epimetheus, who is Afterthought, rejected this gift of 
Prometheus, the Myth thereby signifieth that the choice of that 
« which partaketh more of the nature of the Intelligible is the better 
AN choice. Yea, the Maker is himself bound, for he hath contact of 
ee some sort with that which hath proceeded from him, and is there- 
fore constrained by bonds which are without. But whereas 
Heracles releaseth him from his bonds, the Myth signifieth that 
he hath in him a Power whereby he is yet able to attain unto 

deliverance from these bonds.” ? 


1 In Hesiod, O. et D. 49 ff. Hephaestus, not Prometheus, makes Pandora ; 
and Prometheus warns his brother not to accept her, but he pays no heed to the 


, warning. ( 
eo Plot. Enn. iv. 3. 14; and see A. Ritter, die Psychologie des Plotin (1867), 
p. 42. Pandora is the World endowed by the Soul with ideal gifts. 
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Another Myth from which the Neo-Platonists drew largely 
was that of Narcissus! Their interpretation of this Myth 
hinges on the identification of the “ Mirror of Dionysus” with 
the “ Bowl of Dionysus”* The Soul remains at peace in its 
heavenly home, till it sees its own image in the water of this 
mirror. It plunges into the water to embrace the image, and 
drinks forgetfulness of its heavenly estate :—idovtra ydp, says 
Plotinus (nn. i. 6. 8), def ra dy capact nada pro. mpoc- 
Tpéyety, GAL yvovTa, ws eiow eixoves xal lyvyn wai oxal, 
gevyesy pos éxeivo of raidta eixoves. ef yap tis eridpdpot 
AaBeivy PBovrcpevos ws aAnOwov, ola cidwd\ov Karod éd’ 
bdaros scyoupévov, oF Aafelv BovdrgnOels, Gs wovd Tes 
p0G0s, Sond pot, aivirrerat, Ss es TO xdtT@ Tov pevparTos 
apavns éyévero, Tov avtov 5) tpdrov o éyouevos THY KadOv 
coparoy Kar 4) adits, ov TH cwpati, TH be Wuyy Kata- 
dvceras eis oxoTevda Kal arepri Te ve BdOn, evOa rudrés 
ev ddou pévov nat evrad0a xaxei oxiais oiverra. ev- 
youev 5) dirnv és awartpida, adnOéotepoy ay tis wapa- 
wedevotro. tis oy 4 hvyn; x.7.X.: and again, in Km. iv. 
3. 12, he says—davOpworav Se yeuyal eidwra abtav idoicas 
oloy Acovicov ev xaromtTpp éxet éyévoyto dvwlev opynbeioas 
ovx arotunbeicas ovd abras THs éauTaY apyfs Te xal vod. 
ov yap peta vod FrOov, adr édOacay pev péype yi, 
napa Se avrais édorjpixtas itepdvw Tod ovpavod. mwéov 
d¢ avrais xaredOciy cupBéBnnev, te TO péoov avtais np- 
ayxacOn dpovridos Seopévov tod eis 8 EpOacav dpovricas 
Leds 5é€ warhp éXenoas movoupévas Oyntd avtav ra Seopa 
wowv wept & movovvrar Sldwow dvatavrias dy ypovols 
Toey awopdatrwy édevlépas, iv eyorey dxei wal avast 
yiverOat, ofrep % ToD TavTos wuy) del ovddev ta rpde 
értorpedouévy.® Souls, then, descending, at their appointed 

1 See Ovid, Met. iii., and Pausanias, ix. 31, for this Myth. 

2 See Macrobius, in Somn. i. 12. 66: ‘‘ Hoc est quod Plato notavit in Phaedone 
animum in corpus trahi nova ebrietate trepidantem, volens novum potum materialis 
alluvionis intelligi, quo gravata deducitur. Arcani hujus indicium est Liberi 
Patris crater ille sidereus, et hoc est, quod veteres Lethaeum fluvium vocaverunt, 
ipsum autem Liberum Patrem Orphaici voi» odxdy suspicantur intelligi.” Lobeck, 
who quotes this e from Macrobius (Aglaoph. p. 736), criticises it as departing 
from the original conception of the xparjp, which is that of the bow] in which Plato's 
Demiurgus mixes the ingredients, first of the World-Soul, and then of human souls. 

* See Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 555, for the place of the xdrorrpoy in the Zagreus 
Myth ; and Rohde (Psyche, ii. 117) for Zagreus as a type, along with Narcissus, 


of the passage of the Unity of the World: Principle into the multiplicity of 
sensible phenomena. 
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times, come to the water which is the xdromrrpoy Acovicov, 
and enamoured of their own images reflected therein—that 
is, of their mortal bodies—plunge into the water. This 
water is the water of oblivion, of 470, and they that drink 
of it go down into the az7Aatov—the cave of this world.’ 
The wise soul drinks moderately; for to drink deeply is to 
lose all avduynors of the intelligible world. The wise soul is 
thus the “dry” soul—fnp7 +vy7, as the phrase ‘of Heraclitus? 
seems to be undetstood by the Neo-Platonists who quote it.® 
The dry soul hearkens, in this life, to the genius who accom- 
panies her in her x«a@odos: but, over all the genii of particular 
souls, Eros rules as summus genius. Creuzer* mentions a 
picture in which Narcissus is represented as gazing at his 
own image in the water, and the Heavenly Eros as standing 
with a sad countenance behind him. “ Narcissus adolescens,” 
says Ficino, “id est, temerarii et imperiti hominis animus, sui 
vultum non aspicit; propriam sui substantiam et virtutem 
nequaquam animadvertit; sed ejus umbram in aqua pro- 
sequitur et amplecti conatur: id est, pulchritudinem in fragili 
corpore, et instar aquae fluentis, quae ipsius animi umbra est, 
admiratur.” 


The moral of the Narcissus Myth is: Free th by 
“ecstasy” from €he life of flux and sensible appearan 
escape from the Stream of Pleasure and the Flesh—+ pevory 


Tov évUXou cwparos duats °—the Stream of Generation, which 
is the “ Mirror of Dionysus.” * 

With the Myth of Narcissus thus allegorised, the Neo- 
Platonists brought the story of Odysseus into very close 
relation. Thus the passage quoted above from nn. i. 6. 8, in 
which the immersion of the Soul in the Stream of Sense is 
described, is immediately followed by a passage in which the 
deliverance from that stream is compared to the flight of 


1 Wuxyy cal decuds 7d cua nal rdpos xal 6 xbopos airy owh\atoy Kal dyrpor, 
Plot. Znn. iv. 8. 3; and of. iv. 8. 1, where the doctrine of the Fall or Incarna- 
tion of Souls, as set forth by Plato in the Phaedrus and Timaeus and by Em- 
pedocles, is reviewed. 

2 See Bywater’s Heracliti Eph. Reliquiae, |xxiv. lxxv. 

3 See Creuzer, Plotinus de Pulch. p. xxxvi. 

* Plot. de Puich. p. lsiii. 

6 Ficinus, in Plat. Sympos. cap. 17, quoted by Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch. 

. Ixviil. 
P's See Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch. pp. lvi. lvii. 

7 I take it that the xdrowrpow Acoytcouv of the Neo-Platonists is due to a 
‘‘conflation ” of the Narcissus Myth and the Zagreus-Dionysus Myth. 
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Odysseus from the enchantments of Circe and Calypso :— 
tl ovv 4 uy; xal mas dvakoueOa; oloy amo pdyou 
Kipens qdnoly 4 Kanduyots "Odvocets aivrropevos, Soxet 
pot, peivac ova apecbels, xalroe Eywov Hdovdas 8: oupdtov 
wai xdd\rXe TOAD aicOnt@ cuvdv. matpis 5) piv, SOev 
mapnOouev, cal warip éxei. tis oty oO aroros kal > 
guy7 ; ov wool Set Stavicat- mavrayod yap dépovar 
aoses ert yy GAAnv am’ GAdrAns: ovdé ce Set trvewy 
Synua 7 Tt Oaddrriwvy wapackevdcat, adda Tad’ta TdvTa 
adetvas Sei xad pr Brérew, adr olov picavta By adAAnv 
@rdgacba, nai dveyeipar, hy Eyer pév mas, ypovras &e 
GAbyoL. 

Similarly, Numenius (quoted by Porphyry, de Ant. Nymph. 
cap. 34)! makes Odysseus the image of voids gradually, through 
various incarnations, freeing itself from the flesh—elxova rot 
dca ris eheENs §=yevérews epyoudvou, xal odtws azroxai- 
toTapévou eis ous é&w wavros KAvdwv0s Kxal Oardoons 
amreipous. 

Again, a Pythagorean quoted by Stobaeus, He. Phys. i. 52, 
p. 1044, says,"Opnpos 52 ry dv xdiede repiodov xa mepipopav 
wadwyyevecias Kipxny mpoonyopevxev, ‘Hdlov maida: and 
Eustathius, on Od. i. 51, says, drt thy Kaduyra, ef pev 
Bacitsoca nat fv of yewypadpobvres trapadiddact, pixpa 
meprepyavovras of wadatol. eramdatrovra. Se auryy Ty 
GAAnyopia eis TO Kal’ nas copa, oS oVvyKadUTTOUCAY 
évros Sixny édvUtpou Tov spuyixoy papyapov’ Frus xal avr?) 
Katetye tov gdirocogoy ‘Odvacéa, ws avOpwrov evdedeuévor 
capxi. Kal puOieds eitreiy, dv audipvTn vicp byta 
Sexdpnécon, ris Sudadrds dors Oadrdoans, rovtéorw ev 
byp@ copar. Svtt, nal os av o Tddrov ely, éerippitp 
xat amopputm (Timaeus, 43 A). . . . ‘Eppotd pévtos, os 
éy trois pera taita aiviterat Oo Totinrys, pectTevovTos, 6 
éors Aoyou, yéyove THs Kata Thv girocodlay troPoupévns 
watpioos, Hyouy tov vonrod xocpov, 8s éoTe Kata TOUS 
Tlaravxods suydv watpis adnOys* opolws yéyove xal rijs 
IInverorns, pirocodias, A\vOels nal admadrayels THs ToLavTNS 
Kaduyois. With words to the same effect Apuleius closes 
his treatise de Deo Socratis :—“ Nec aliud te in eodem Ulixe 
Homerus docet, qui semper ei comitem voluit esse prudentiam: 


1 See Creuzer, Plot. de Pulch. p. \xxii. 
R 
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quam poetico ritu Minervam nuncupavit. Igitur, hac eadem 
comitante, omnia horrenda subiit, omnia adversa superavit. 
Quippe, ea adjutrice, Cyclopis specus introivit, sed egressus 
est: Solis boves vidit, sed abstinuit: ad Inferos demeavit, sed 
adscendit. Eadem sapientia comitante, Scyllam praeter 
navigavit, nec ereptus est: Charybdi conseptus est, nec 
retentus est: Circae poculum bibit, nec mutatus est: ad Loto- 
phagos accessit, nec remansit: Sirenas audiit, nec accessit.” 
Beautiful as the Neo-Platonic allegorisation often is, I 
venture to think that the less we associate it with our reading 
of Plato’s Myths the better. The Neo-Platonists did not 
understand the difference between Myth. and Allegory. Alle- 


614 B), “cannot be applied to the elucidation of the subjects 
with which Myth deals, any more than it can, at the other 
end of the series, be applied to the elucidation of the particulars 
of sense, as such.” 

For light in understanding Plato’s Myths, it is to the 
independent creations of other great pzvGororol, such as Dante, 
that we must go, not to the allegorical interpretations of the 
Neo-Platonists and their like.” 

What Plato himself thinks of allegorical interpretation 
we know from a paseage near the beginning of the Phaedrus 
(229):—In reply to the question of Phaedrus, whether he 
thinks that the story about Orithyia being snatched away by 
Boreas from the height overlooking the Ilissus is a true story, 
Socrates says, that if he took the learned line, he might 
answer, “ Yes, it may be true that once upon a time a girl 
called Orithyia was blown by the wind over the cliff and 
killed.” But such rationalism, imposing and ponderous, is 
| surely not very happy as a method, for if you begin to employ 
it, where are you to stop? You will have to rationalise all 
the stories in Greek mythology, expending a great deal of 
matter-of-fact cleverness on an interminable task, and leaving 


1 Bacon’s allegorical interpretation of three myths—that of Pan, that of 
Perseus, and that of Dionysus—in his de Augmentis Scientiarum, ii. cap. 18, is 
worth comparing with the Neo-Platonic examples given above. 

* For Zeller's opinion of the Neo-Platonic interpretation of Diotima’s Myth 
in the Sympos. see his Plato, p. 194, n. 66 (Engl. Transl. ). 
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no time for anything worth doing. As for himself, he declares 
that, not yet having satisfied the Delphic injunction, “ Know 
thyself,” he should be acting ridiculously if he spent his 
precious time over the interpretation of these stories: he is 
willing to receive them as they are told, and believe them 
just as other people believe them. 

Dr. Westcott, in his charming and suggestive essay on 
“The Myths of Plato” (the first of his Hssays in the History of 
Religious Thought in the West), to which every student of the 
subject must feel himself under great obligation, contrasts 
Myth and Allegory in the following words :— 


In the allegory the thought is grasped first and by itself, and 
is then arranged in a particular dress. In the myth, thought and 
form come into being together: the thought is the vital principle 
which shapes the form; the form is the sensible image which 
displays the thought. The allegory is the conscious work of an 
individual fashioning the image of a truth which he has seized. 
The myth is the unconscious growth of a common mind, which 
Witnesses to the fundamental laws by which its development is 
ruled. The meaning of an allegory is prior to the construction 
of the story: the meaning of a myth is first capable of being 
separated from the expression in an age long after that in which 
it had its origin. 

It will be understood that I do not agree with the sugges- 
tion contained in the last sentence. I do not recognise the 
competence of interpretation to separate the “ meaning” from 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, part i. ch. xvi. vol. i. pp. 362 ff. (ed. 1862), has re- 
marks of exceptional value on this passage, and generally on Plato's attitude to the 
old mythology. ‘‘ Plato,” he says, ‘‘discountenances all attempts to transform 
the myths by interpretation into history or philosophy, indirectly recognising 
the generic difference between them. . . . He shares the current faith, without 
any suspicion or criticism, as to Orpheus, Palamedes, Daedalus, Amphion, 
Theseus, Achilles, Chiron, and other mythical personages; but what chiefly 
fills his mind is the inherited sentiment of deep reverence for these superhuman 
characters and for the age to which they belonged. . . . The more we examine 
this sentiment, both in the mind of Plato, as well as in that of the Greeks 
generally, the more shall we be convinced that it formed essentially and insepar- 
ably a portion of Hellenic religious faith. The myth both presupposes, and 
springs out of, a settled basis and a strong expansive force of religious, social, 
and patriotic feeling, operating upon a past which is little better than a blank as 
to positive knowledge. It resembles history, in so far as its form is narrative ; 
it resembles philosophy, in so far as it is occasionally illustrative ; but in its 
essence and substance, in the mental tendencies by which it is created, as well as 
in those by which it is judged and upheld, it is the popularised expression of the 
divine and heroic faith of the people.” See further, vol. i. pp. 370 ff., for a 
summary of Grote’s whole discussion of Greek Myths in part i. of his Hist. 
of Greece. I am acquainted with no discussion of them which appears to me so 
informing and suggestive as Grote’s. 


\ 
| 
| 
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the “expression” of a Myth. I hold that Myth has no 
dogmatic meaning behind its literal sense. Its “ meaning” 
is, first, its literal sense—the story which is told; and then, 
beyond this, the feeling which it calls up and regulates. The 
further one is removed from the age in which a Myth had its 
origin, the more difficult it must be to recover its “ meaning ” 
of this second sort—that is, the feeling which it called up and 
regulated in its maker and his immediate audience. Our task 
is not the facile one of reading our own doctrines into a Myth 
which has come down to us, but the vastly difficult one of 
entering sympathetically into the life of a prophet in a bygone 
world. 

While the conversion of old narratives, mythical or 
historical, into Allegories has most often been the congenial 
work of prosaic persons, dypolkp tii copia xpopevor, it has 
sometimes been taken up by the great poets themselves with 
happy effect. Let me conclude this part of the subject with 
one instance of this—Dante’s beautiful allegorisation of the 
story of the three Marys at the Sepulchre :— 


Mark saith that Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Mary Salome went to find the Saviour at the 
Sepulchre and found Him not, but found a young man clothed 
in a white garment, who said unto them: “ Ye seek the Saviour ; 
I say unto you that He is not here; but be not affrighted; go 
and tell His disciples and Peter, that He will go before them into 
Galilee ; and there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.” 

By these three women are signified the three sects of the 
active life, the Epicureans, the Stoica, and the Peripatetics, which 
go unto the Sepulchre, to wit, this present World, which is the 
receptacle of corruptible things, and seek for the Saviour, to wit, 
beatitude, and find it not; but they find a young man clothed in 
a white garment, who, according to the testimony of Matthew and 
also of the others, was the Angel of God; thus, Matthew saith, 
“The Angel of God descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone and sat upon it, and his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment like snow.” 

This Angel is the Nobility of our Human Nature which 
cometh, as it is said, from God, and speaketh in our Reason, and 
saith unto each of these sects—that is, unto every man who seeketh 
beatitude in the active life— It is not here; but go and tell the 
disciples and Peter ”—that is, those who go about seeking it, and 
those who have erred from the right way, like Peter who had 
denied Him—‘“ that He will go before them into Galilee ”—that 
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is, that beatitude will go before them into Galilee—that is, into 
the life of Contemplation. Galilee signifieth whiteness; and as 
whiteness is more full of corporeal light than any other colour, 
so is Contemplation more full of spiritual light than any other 
thing here below. And he saith, “will go before”: he saith not, 
“shall be with you”; thus giving us to understand that God 
alway goeth before our Contemplation ; here can we never over- 
take Him who is our highest beatitude. And he saith, “There 
shall ye see Him, as He said ”—that is, there ye shall have of His 
joy, to wit, felicity, as it is promised unto you here—that is, as it 
is surely ordained that ye may possess it. 

Thus it appeareth that we can find our beatitude (which is 
this felicity of which we speak), first imperfect in the active life, 
that is, in the conduct of the moral virtues, and then perfect— 
after a certain fashion—in the conduct of the intellectual virtues.! 


Hitherto we have considered the allegorical interpretation 
of narratives, mythical or historical, which the interpreters 
found ready to hand. Jet us now pass to narratives 
deliberately constructed for the illustration of doctrine or 
the inculcation of moral conduct. When doctrine is illus- 
trated with more or less detail, such narratives are best 7 
called Allegories; when moral conduct is inculcated, Parables 
—that term being retained for little vignette-like stories 
which present some bit of conduct to be carefully noticed, 
imitated, or avoided. 

In Plato himself we have examples of deliberate allegorical 
composition in the Allegory of the “Cave” (Rep. 514 ff), in 
that of the “ Disorderly Crew” (Rep. 488 a ff.), and in that 
of the “ Birdcage ” (Theaet. 1970). The “Choice of Hercules,” 
composed by Prodicus (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21 ff), is another 
example; the piece known as “Cebetis Tabula” is another; and 
the beautiful story of “Cupid and Psyche,” told by Apuleius 
(Met. iv. v. vi.) is another. The story of Pandora also, as 


1 Conv. iv. 22. 

? Mr. A. Lang, in his Introduction to William Adlington’s Translation of 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius (1566), shows how dependent the maker of an 
allegorical story often is on oo bing The Allegory of ‘‘Cupid and Psyche” is 
composed on the framework of a dee which explains a custom—the widely 
distributed custom according to which the bridegroom must, for some time after 
marriage, seek the bride secretly in the dark. See also Custom and Myth, 
pp. 64 ff. Dr. Bigg (Neoplatonism, RP. 128-183) A ai a charming epitome of 
the story, with its interpretation. ferring to Mr. Lang’s folk-lore, he says 
(p. 129), ‘‘ This artistic composition has very little indeed to do with Hottentots 
or Zulus. It is vag los very elaborate piece of allegory, metaphysics without 
tears.” I agree with both Mr. Lang and Dr. Bigg. 
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given by Hesiod (0.D. 49 ff), has much in it which must. be 
ascribed to deliberate intention. The class of Parables, strictly 
so called, is represented by many of the Parables of the Old 
Testament and of the Gospels—by stories like “The Prodigal 
Son,” as distinguished from stories like “The Sower,” which 
are really Allegories. 

There are also narratives with a purpose, which, like Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress, are at once Allegories and Parables as dis- 
tinguished from Allegories. What strikes one most in these 
narratives originally written to be Allegories or Parables is: How 
much more effective they are than old Myths tampered with 
by rationalism and converted into Allegories. These Allegories 
originally written to be Allegories, indeed, present doctrine 
often thinly disguised, but their makers have to exercise 
creative imagination, not merely scholastic ingenuity. The 
best of them are true Myths as well as Allegories, and appeal 
to us, at any rate, by their av@pwodoyia, if not always by 
power of calling up Transcendental Feeling—a power which 
properly belongs to less consciously planned products of genius. 
Why is The Pilgrim’s Progress a Possession for Ever? Not 
because it is an ingenious Allegory setting forth doctrine 
rigorously held by its author; not because it has a good 
moral tendency, like Plato’s tales for children; but because it 
is a Myth—an interesting, touching, humorous, mysterious 
story about people—because its persons, albeit “allegorical,” 
are living men and women, sometimes, like Moliére’s or 
Shakespeare’s, active in the dramatic movement of the story, 
sometimes sketched as they stand, like the people in the 
Characters of Theophrastus. 


And I slept, and dreamed again, and saw the same two 
Pilgrims going down the Mountains along the High-way towards 
the City. Now a little below these Mountains, on the left hand, 
lieth the Country of Conceit; from which Country there comes 
into the way in which the Pilgrims walked, a little crooked Lane. 
Here, therefore, they met with a very brisk Lad, that came out 
of that Country. So Christian asked him From what parts he came, 
and whither he was going ? 

Ignor. Sir, I was born in the Country that lieth off there a 
little on the left hand, and I am going to the Celestial City. 

Chr. But how do you think to get in at the Gate, for you 
may find some difficulty there ? 
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Ignor. As other good people do, said he. 

Chr. But what have you to shew at that Gate, that may 
cause that the Gate should be opened to you? 

Ignor. I know my Lord’s will, and I have been a good liver; 
I pay every man his own; I pray, fast, pay tithes, and give alms, 
and have left my Country for whither I am going. 

Chr. But thou camest not in at the Wicket-Gate that is at 
the head of this way; thou camest in hither through that same 
crooked Lane, and therefore I fear, however thou mayest think of 
thyself, when the reckoning day shall come, thou wilt hear laid to 
thy charge that thou art a Thief and a Robber, instead of getting 
admittance into the City. 

Ignor. Gentlemen, ye be utter strangers to me, I know you 
not; be content to follow the Religion of your Country, and I 
will follow the Religion of mine. I hope all will be well. And 
as for the Gate that you talk of, all the world knows that that 
is a great way off of our Country. I cannot think that any man 
in all our parts doth so much as know the way to it, nor need 
they matter whether they do or no, since we have, as you see, a 
fine pleasant Green Lane, that comes down from our Country the 
next way into the way. 

When Christian saw that the man was wise in his own Conceit, 
he said to Hopeful whisperingly, There ts more hopes of a fool than 
of him. And said, moreover, When he that is a fool walketh by the 
way, his wisdom faileth him, and he saith to everyone that he ts @ fool. 
What, shall we talk further with him, or outgo him at present 
and so leave him to think of what he hath heard already, and then 
stop again for him afterwards, and see if by degrees we can do 


any good of him f 


* + * * + * 
So they both went on, and Ignorance he came after. 
* * * * * * 


I saw then in my Dream that Hopeful looked back and saw 
Ignorance, whom they had left behind, coming after. Look, said 
he to Christian, how far yonder youngster loitereth behind. 

Chr. Ay, ay, I see him; he careth not for our company. 

Hope. But I tro it would not have hurt him, had he kept 
pace with us hitherto. 

Chr. That’s true, but I warrant you he thinketh otherwise. 

Hope. That I think he doth, but, however, let us tarry for 
him. So they did. 

Then Christian said to him, Come away man, why do you stay 
so behind 3 

Ignor. I take my pleasure in walking alone, even more a 
great deal than in Company, unless [ like it the better. 
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Then said Christian to Hopeful (but softly), Did I not tell you 
he cared not for our company? But, however, said he, come up, 
and let us talk away the time in this solitary place. Then 
directing his speech to Ignorance, he said, Come, how do yout 
How stands it between God and your Soul now ? 

Ignor. I hope well; for I am always full of good motions, 
that come into my mind to comfort me as I walk. 

Chr. What good motions? pray tell us. 

Ignor. Why, I think of God and Heaven. 

Chr. So do the Devils and damned Souls. 

Ignor. But I think of them and desire them. 

Chr. So do many that are never like to come there. The 
Soul of the Sluggard desires, and hath nothing. 

Ignor. But I think of them, and leave all for them. 

Chr. That I doubt, for leaving all is an hard matter—yea, a 
harder matter than many are aware of. But why, or by what, 
art thou persuaded that thou hast left all for God and Heaven. 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 

Chr. The wise man says, He that trusts his own heart ts a fool. 

Ignor, This is spoken of an evil heart, but mine is a 
good one. 

Chr. But how dost thou prove that ? 

Ignor. It comforts me in hopes of Heaven. 

Chr. That may be through its deceitfulness, for a man’s 
heart may minister comfort to him in the hopes of that thing 
for which he yet has no ground to hope. 

Ignor. But my heart and life agree together, and therefore 
my hope is well grounded. 

Chr. Who told thee that thy heart and life agree together ? 

Ignor. My heart tells me so. 


* + * J * * 


Now while I was gazing upon all these things, I turned my 
head to look back, and saw Ignorance come up to the River-side ; 
but he soon got over, and that without half that difficulty which 
the other two men met with. For it happened that there was 
then in that place one Vainhope, a Ferry-man, that with his Boat 
helped him over ; so he, as the other I saw, did ascend the Hill to 
come up to the Gate, only he came alone; neither did any man 
meet him with the least encouragement. When he was come up 
to the Gate, he looked up to the writing that was above, and then 
began to knock, supposing that entrance should have been quickly 
administered to him; but he was asked by the men that looked 
over the top of the Gate, Whence came you? and what would 
you have? He answered, I have eat and drank in the presence 
of the King, and he has taught in our Streets. Then they asked 
him for his Certificate, that they might go and shew it to the 
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King. So he fumbled in his bosom for one, and found none. 
Then said they, Have you none? But the man answered never a 
word. So they told the King, but he would not come down to 
see him, but commanded the two Shining Ones that conducted 
Christian and Hopeful to the City, to go out and take Ignorance, 
and bind him hand and foot, and have him away. Then they 
took him up, and carried him through the air to the door that I 
saw in the side of the Hill, and put him in there. Then I saw 
that there was a way to Hell even from the Gates of Heaven, as 
well as from the City of Destruction. So I awoke, and behold it 
was a Dream. 


Now the day drew on that Christiana must be gone. So the 
Road was full of People to see her take her Journey. But behold 
all the Banks beyond the River were full of Horses and Chariots, 
which were come down from above to accompany her to the City 
Gate. So she came forth and entered the River, with a beckon 
of Farewell to those that followed her to the River-side. The 
last word she was heard to say here was, J come, Lord, to be with 
thee and bless thee. 

So her Children and Friends returned to their place, for that 
those that waited for Christiana had carried her out of their sight. 
So she went and called, and entered in at the Gate with all the 
Ceremonies of Joy that her Husband Christian had done before 


her. 
* * * * % + 


In process of time there came a Post to the Town again, and 
his business was with Mr. Ready-to-halt, So he enquired him out, 
and said to him, I am come to thee in the name of him whom 
thou hast loved and followed, tho’ upon Crutches; and my 
message is to tell thee that he expects thee at his Table to sup 
with him in his Kingdom the next day after Easter, wherefore 
prepare thyself for this Journey. 

Then he also gave him a Token that he was a true Messenger, 
saying, I have broken thy golden bowl, and loosed thy silver cord. 

After this Mr. Ready-to-halt called for his fellow Pilgrims, and 
told them, saying, I am sent for, and God shall surely visit you 
also. So he desired Mr. Valiant to make his Will. And because 
he had nothing to bequeath to them that should survive him but 
his Crutches and his good Wishes, therefore thus he said, These 
Crutches I bequeath to my Son that shall tread in my steps, with a 
hundred warm wishes that he may prove better than I have done, 

Then he thanked Mr. Great-heart for his Conduct and Kind- 
ness, and so addressed himself to his Journey. When he came 
at the Brink of the River he said, Now I shall have no more need 
of these Crutches, since yonder are Chariots and Horses for me to ride 
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on. The lust words he was heard to say was, Welcome Life. So 
he went his way. 


The test, indeed, of a good Allegory is that it is also 
a good Myth, or story, for those who do not understand, or 
care for it, as a vehicle of doctrine. To this test the Parables 
spoken by Jesus appear to have been consciously accom- 
modated. He often spoke to the common people in Parables 
without interpreting them. These Parables were received by 
the common people as Myths; afterwards He interpreted 
them as Allegories to His disciples. Many of His Parables, 
indeed, as was suggested above, have no_ interpretation. 
Stories like the Parables of the Prodigal Son, of the Rich 
Man who proposed to build barns, of Dives and Lazarus, of 
the Good Samaritan, are not Allegories to be interpreted— 
for they have no “other meaning,’—but rather little dramas 
“which reduce to a single incident what is continually 
occurring in man’s experience.” ? 

And even those Parables which are Allegories and admit 
of detailed doctrinal interpretation, such as the Parable of 
the Sower, have an intrinsic value apart from the doctrine 
which they convey—the value of pictures in which common 
things stand reflected—stand as images, or doubles, for our 
wonder, in another world, under another sky.” When one 
looks at Millet’s “Sower,”*® it is easy to put oneself in the 
place of those who heard Parables gladly without asking for 
the interpretation of them. 

Let us now look at Plato’s two most elaborate “ Allegories ” 
—the “Cave,” and the “ Disorderly Crew”; and let us remind 
ourselves of the features of the former‘ by first referring to 
Republic, 532 B, c, where a summary of the whole is given 
in one sentence:—1} 5é ye, Wv 8 éyw, AVows Te ato TOY 
Secuav Kxal petaotpog?) amo taév oxy eri ta eldmda 
kat td das wal éx tod Katayelou eis Tov HALov émdvodos, 
wat éxet mpos pev ta Sod te wal gurd Kal Td Tov %ALou 


a Reville Prolégoménes de 0 Hist. des Religions (Engl. Transl. by Squire), 


® See Shelley’s poem, The Recollection, quoted infra, p. 395, where I attempt 
to show that a charm like that belonging to reflected images, or doubles, of 
natural objects—as of trees (or of Narcissus himself) in a pool—enters into the 
effect produced by the word-pictures of Poetry. 

3 In the gallery of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

* Republic, 514 a ff. 
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gas érs advvapla Brére, mpds Se ta dv Vdact fartrdcpata 


Geia kat oxids tov Sytwy, GAN ov« ecidddr\av oKids 80 
érépov toovTou gwrTds as mpos FAtov Kplvew drrockiato- 
pévas, wWaca abtn 1) mpaypateia Tay Texyvav, ds SijdOoper, 
tauTny eye thy Sivapw nal eravaywy)ny tod Bedrlorou év 
yuyy mpos thy tod dpiorov év Trois over Oday, dorep 
Tore Tov cadeotdtov éy capats mpdos Tv Tov davo- 
tarov év T@® owpatoedei te xal oparm torg.—There 
is a Cave in form of a long tunnel which, retaining 
throughout the dimensions of its entrance, runs down, with 
a steep decline, into the earth. Some way down, where the 
daylight at last fails, a great Fire is burning, and beyond the 
Fire there is a low wall built across the Cave at right angles 
to its direction. Over the top of this wall showmen hold up 
and move about little images of men and animals, The 
shadows of these images are thrown on the rock with which 
the Cave ends some way beyond.! Facing this end-rock of the 
Cave and the shadows thus thrown on it are Prisoners bound 
so that they cannot turn round. These Prisoners, whose 
knowledge is confined to shadows of images, represent 
people who have nothing better than second-hand, hearsay 
knowledge of “particular facts.” But the “ Philosopher” 
comes down from the daylight into the Cave, and unbinds 
some of them, and “converts” them—turns them round, so 
that they see the showmen’s little images, the “realities” of 
these shadows. These converted ones represent people who 
have direct, first-hand knowledge of “facts.” Some of these 
the Philosopher is able to lead up the steep floor of the Cave, 
past the Fire, which is the Visible Sun, and out into the 
daylight, which is the light of the Intelligible Sun, the Good, 
the source of existence and true knowledge. At first the 
released prisoners are so dazzled by the daylight that they 
cannot bear to look at the things illuminated by it—men, 
animals, trees—much less at the Sun itself, but can look only 
at shadows of men and animals and trees on the ground, or 
reflections of them in water. These shadows and reflections, 


1 In the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford there isa Javanese Wayang Kulit, 
used, in the Historical and Mythological Drama, for the production of shadow- 
representations. The shadows of puppets (made of leather) are thrown on a 
screen, the performer manipulating the puppets from behind, and working their 
arms by means of sticks. 
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however, differ from the shadows seen on the end-rock of the 
Cave, in being shadows, not of images of real things, but of 
real things themselves—-they represent the diagrams of 
geometry, and, generally, the symbols and concepts employed 
in the deductive sciences to express the principles or laws 
with which the inquiry is really concerned. In time, the 
eyes of the released prisoners become accustomed to the 
daylight, and men, animals, trees, the moon and stars, and, 
last of all, the Sun, can be looked at. We have now reached 
the end of all education—the direct apprehension of the (déaz, 
or Principles, which severally, and as connected system, explain 
particulars, just as the living man once seen “explains” the 
showman’s image of him. 

I have called the “Cave” an Allegory. It certainly is 
an Allegory, and is offered as such together with its inter- 
pretation.. But when a great poetic genius like Plato builds 
an Allegory, the edifice, while serving its immediate purpose 
as an Allegory, transcends that purpose. Plato sees the Cave 
and makes us see it, and there is much more to be seen there 
than the mere purpose of the Allegory requires Perhaps 
Plato, when he was at Syracuse, saw such a gallery in the 
stone quarries (there are such galleries still to be seen in the 
Latomie at Syracuse) lighted up with a fire, and the miners— 
it may be slaves or convicts in chains—working at the far 
end with their backs to the fire, while their shadows and the 
shadows of people and things behind them flitted on the 
walls. Be this as it may, Plato’s Cave is a mysterious place. 
We enter it wondering, and soon forget, in our wonder, that 
there is “another meaning.” We acquiesce in what we see— 
the prisoners among the shadows, and the Redeemer coming 
down through the dimly-lighted gloom, like Orpheus, to lead 
them up into the daylight. The vision which Plato's 


1 See Couturat, de Plat. Myth. p. 51, who regards the ‘‘Cave” aa an 
Allegory. Schwanitz, die Mythen des Plato, p. 9, on the other hand, calls the 
‘*Cave’ a myth, and brings it into close comparison with the Prometheus-and- 
Epimetheus Myth in the Protagoras :—‘‘ Wenn in dem vorigen Bilde {the Cave) 
auf die verschiedene Erkenntniss der Menschen hingewiesen wurde, je nach dem 
sie der beschrinkenden Fesseln mehr oder weniger entledigt waren, so leitet der 
ct hea von Prometheus und Pandora die Wahrheit ein, dass von Gott Eins in 
aller Gemiither eingepriigt ist, an Einem alle Theil nehmen, an der sittlichen 
Scheu und dem Sinn ftir Gerechtigkeit, den gemeinsamen Banden wodarch 
Staaten zusammengehalten werden.” 

9 The book xardBaors els “Acdou (see Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 378) may have been 
in Plato's mind. 
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“ Allegory” calls up is such as his great Myths call up; it is 
a vision which fills us with amazement, not a pictorial illus- 
tration which helps us to understand something.’ Its nearest 
parallel in literature is that vision which Dante on a sudden 
calls up before our eyes in Inferno, iv. 46-63 :— 
Dimmi, Maestro mio, dimmi, Signore, 
Commincia’ io, per voler esser certo 
Di quella fede che vince ogni errore : 
Uscicci mai alcuno, o per suo merto, 
O per altrui, che poi foase beato ? 
E quei, che intese il mio parlar coperto, 
i : Io era nuovo in questo stato, 
Quando ci vidi venire un possente 
Con segno di vittoria coronato. 
Trasseci  ombra del primo parente, 
D’ Abel suo figlio, e quella di Noé, 
Di Moise legista e ubbidiente ; 
Abraam patriarcha, e David re, 
Israel con lo padre, e co’ suoi nati, 
E con Rachele, per cui tanto fe’, 
Ed altri molti; e fecegli beati : 
E vo’ che sappi che, dinanzi ad easi, 
Spiriti umani non eran salvati. 


The “ Disorderly Crew” is also an Allegory and offered 
as such; but, like the “Cave,” it has an interest independent 
of its “other meaning.” Without being, like the “Cave,” an 
impressive Myth as well as an Allegory, it is still, apart from 
its interpretation, a bit of highly interesting avOpwodoyia. 
Plato makes the crew of a Greek trading vessel live and move 
before our eyes. And how like the ancient crew is to the 
modern one! Let me place Plato's sketch of the Disorderly 
Crew and the brilliant description in Hothen of the “ politics ” 
of the Greek brigantine caught by a sudden squall side 
by side :— 

“Imagine,” says Socrates, ‘a shipowner bigger and stronger 
than all the other men in the ship, but rather deaf, and rather 
short-sighted, and with a corresponding knowledge of seamanship ; 
and imagine a crew of sailors all at variance with one another 
about the steering of the ship, each thinking that he himself 
ought to steer, although not a man among them has ever learnt 
the art of steering a ship, or can point to anybody who ever 


1 This notwithstanding its closo connection with the “ Divided Line,” Rep. 
509 p ff. 
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taught him, or can mention a time during which he used to 
receive instruction: imagine them even asserting that the art 
cannot be taught at all, and ready to cut down anybody who says 
that it can, and themselves always mobbing the shipowner, their 
master, and entreating him, with every argument they can lay 
hold of, to let them have the tiller; sometimes, if one faction 
fails to move him, and another is more successful, the unsuccessful 
killing the successful or casting them out of the ship, and taking 
the fine old owner, and drugging him, or making him drunk, or 
perhaps putting him in irons, and then taking themselves the 
command of the ship, and using the stores, and drinking and 
feasting, and sailing the ship as such revellers are likely to sail 
her; and, to put the finishing touch to our picture, imagine them 
praising—describing as a ‘true seaman, @ ‘true pilot,’ a ‘man 
thoroughly qualified in navigation’—any one who is great 
in the art of capturing the owner by argument or force, and 
securing the command of the ship to themselves; and imagine 
these men finding fault with one who cannot do this, and saying 
that he is ‘of no use’—men who have no conception at all of 
what the true pilot must be—that one must make a study of the 
seasons, and the sky and the stars, and the winds and all things 
that belong to navigation, if one is to be really fit to take com- 
mand of a ship—men, I say, who have no .conception whatever 
of this—men who think that there is no art of how a pilot shall 
steer whether some people wish him to steer or not—no art of 
steering as such—to be studied and learnt. With such a state of 
things as this on board, don’t you think that the truly qualified 
pilot is sure to be called a ‘star-gazer,’ a ‘mere theorist,’ and ‘of 
no use to us,’ by sailors in a ship so appointed ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Adeimantus. 

“Then,” said I, “I don’t think you want to have the simile 
analysed, in order to understand that it figures a city in its 
attitude to true Philosophers. You understand that ?” 

Yes,” said he.} 


I sailed (writes Kinglake)? from Smyrna in the Amphitrite, 
a Greek brigantine which was confidently said to be bound for the 
coast of Syria; but I knew that this announcement was not to be 
relied upon with positive certainty, for the Greek mariners are 
practically free from the stringency of ship’s papers, and where 
they will, there they go. 
+t + % + * * 
+ + * * * % 
The crew receive no wages, but have all a share in the 
venture, and in general, I believe, they are the owners of the 


1 Rep. 488 a ff. 2 Eothen, ch. vi. 
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whole freight; they choose a captain to whom they entrust just 
power enough to keep the vessel on her course in fine weather, 
but not quite enough for a gale of wind; they also elect a cook 
and a mate. 

+ * + + * 5 

+ + * + % * 


We were nearing the isle of Cyprus, when there arose half a 
gale of wind, with a heavy, chopping sea. My Greek seamen 
considered that the weather amounted, not to a half, but to an 
integral gale of wind at the very least; so they put up the helm, 
and scudded for twenty hours. When we neared the mainland of 
Anadoli, the gale ceased, and a favourable breeze springing up, 
soon brought us off Cyprus once more. Afterwards the wind 
changed again, but we were still able to lay our course by sailing 
close-hauled. 

We were at length in such a position, that by holding on our 
course for about half an hour, we should get under the lee of the 
island, and find ourselves in smooth water, but the wind had been 
gradually freshening; it now blew hard, and there was a heavy 
sea running. 

As the grounds for alarm arose, the crew gathered together in 
one close group; they stood pale and grim under their hooded 
capotes Jike monks awaiting a massacre, anxiously looking by 
turns along the pathway of the storm, and then upon each other, 
and then upon the eye of the Captain, who stood by the helms- 
man. Presently the Hydriot came aft, more moody than ever, 
the bearer of fierce remonstrance against the continuing of the 
struggle; he received a resolute answer, and still we held our 
course. Soon there came u heavy sea that caught the bow of the 
brigantine as she lay jammed in betwixt the waves; she bowed 
her head low under the waters, and shuddered through all her 
timbers, then gallantly stood up again over the striving sea with 
bowsprit entire. But where were the crew? It was a crew no 
longer, but rather a gathering of Greek citizens,—the shout of 
the seamen was changed for the murmuring of the people—the 
spirit of the old Demos was alive. The men came aft in a body, 
and loudly asked that the vessel should be put about, and that 
the storm be no longer tempted. Now, then, for speeches :—the 
Captain, his eyes flashing fire, his frame all quivering with emotion, 
—wielding his every limb, like another and a louder voice,—pours 
forth the eloquent torrent of his threats, and his reasons, his 
commands, and his prayers; he promises—he vows—he swears 
that there is safety in holding on—safety, if Greeks will be brave / 
The men hear and are moved, but the gale rouses itself once more, 
and again the raging sea comes trampling over the timbers that 
are the life of all. The fierce Hydriot advances one step nearer 
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to the Captain, and the angry growl of the people goes floating 
down the wind; but they listen, they waver once more, and once 
more resolve, then waver again, thus doubtfully hanging between 
the terrors of the storm and the persuasion of glorious speech, as 
though it were the Athenian that talked, and Philip of Macedon 
that thundered on the weather bow. 

Brave thoughts winged on Grecian words gained their natural 
mastery over terror; the brigantine held on her course, and 
smooth water was reached at last. 


Let me close these remarks on the relationship between 
“Myth” and “ Allegory” with a reference to “ Ritual,” in 
which the characteristics of both seem to be united. A 
“ritual performance” or “rite” is made up of “symbols.” ? 
A symbol is a thing, or an act, taken to represent something 
else. That something else—generally something of great 
importance—may be a transaction (such as a sale of land, 
symbolised in the Roman law by the act of transferring a 
clod of earth), or a belief (such as the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, symbolised by sprinkling with water), or a 
concept (such as that of justice, symbolised by a figure 
holding an even balance), or a nation (symbolised by its flag). 
In most cases the symbol has some analogical resemblance, 
close or remote, to that which it represents; in some cases it 
is a badge which has for some other reason become attached. 
The habit of symbolic representation is one of the most 
primitive and persistent tendencies of human nature. It was 
present in the first efforts of language, and the highest flights 
of science are still entirely dependent on the development of 
it; while without the development of it in another direc- 
tion there could have been no poetry—the primrose would 
always have been but the yellow primrose; and even no 
courtesy of manners—everybody would always have called a 
spade a spade. 

Now, & ritual performance, or rite, is a composition made 
up of symbols so put together as to produce solemn feeling in 
those who celebrate and assist. This effect produced is a 
massive experience of the whole, and may be, indeed ordi- 
narily is, received without conscious attention to the signifi- 
cance of the separate parts—the symbols which together 


1 See Réville, Prolégomencs de U' Hist. des Religions, p. 125 (Eng. Translation 
by Squire). 
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make the whole rite. The rite, if effectually received, is 
received devoutly as a Myth, not critically apprehended as an 
Allegory. In its origin and composition it is an Allegory— 
a mosaic of symbols; but as time goes on this is largely lost 
sight of; the corporate genius of the religious society to which 
it belongs transforms it for the devout into a Myth. Plato 
compares that enthusiastic Philosophy, of which Myth is 
the vehicle, to the Mysteries! The devout went to Eleusis, 
not to.get doctrine out of allegorical representations, but to 
have their souls purified by the awe of the “ Blessed Sights ” 
presented in the acted Myth. 

The procession in Purgatorio, xxix., like Ezekiel’s visions, 
to which it is indebted, is an elaborately ordered series of 
symbolical creatures and objects; in the fresco on the left 
wall of the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria Novella in Florence, 
every figure, either in itself, or in the position which it 
occupies in the group, is a symbol. It is true, of course, that 
to appreciate the beauty of either composition fully one must 
have at least a general acquaintance with the meaning of the 
symbols employed; yet finally it is as a great spectacle that 
the procession of the twenty-ninth Canto of the Purgatorio or 
the fresco in the Spanish Chapel appeals to one. Indeed, it is 
because it so appeals that one is anxious to spell out the 
symbolical meaning of its separate parts, so that, having spelt 
this patiently out, one may find one’s self all the more under 
the enchantment of the whole which transcends the sum of 
its parts so wondrously.? 

Similarly, to take a third instance, it is because the Story, 
in the Second Book of the Fairy Queen, of the Adventures at 
the Castle of Medina, is very readable as a story, and contains 
beautiful passages of poetry, that we are pleasurably interested 
in following its elaborate translation of the dry Aristotelian 
doctrine of “ Mean and Extremes” into pictures. 

I would add that the effect produced by a great 
professedly allegorical composition like the procession in 
Purgatorio, xxix., or the Spanish Chapel fresco, is sometimes 
produced by a poem—sometimes even by a single line or 
stanza of poetry—in which the poet's art, instead of definitely 

1 See supra, rie 
3 The symbolism of the fresco alluded to above is dealt with by Ruskin in 


his Mornings tn Florence, iv. and v. 
) 
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presenting, distantly suggests a system of symbols. A symbol 
or system of symbols definitely presented is often enough a 
mysterious thing; but a symbol or system of symbols distantly 
suggested “teases us out of thought,” and arouses in no ordi- 
nary degree that wonder, at we know not what, which enters 
into the effect produced by Poetry as such. 

I do not think that a better example of what may be called 
suppressed symbolism, and of its wonderful poetical effect, could 
be found than that afforded by Dante’s canzone beginning— 


Tre donne intorno al cor mi son venute !— 


a poem on which Coleridge’s record of its effect upon himself 
is the best commentary. He begins® by describing it as “a 
poem of wild and interesting images, intended as an enigma, 
and to me an enigma it remains, spite of all my efforts.” 
Then, in an entry dated Ramsgate, Sept. 2, 1819, he writes: 
“T begin to understand the above poem (Tre donne intorno al 
cuor mi son venute, etc.), after an interval from 1805, during 
which no year passed in which I did not re-peruse, I might 
say, construe, parse, and spell it, twelve times at least—such 
a fascination had it, spite of its obscurity! It affords a good 
instance, by the bye, of that soul of wniversal significance in a 
true poet’s composition, in addition to the specific meaning.” 
1 Canzone xx. p. 170, Oxford Dante. | 


2 Anima Poetae, from the unpublished notebooks of S. T. Coleridge, edited 
by E. H. Coleridge, 1895, p. 293. 


THE TIMAEUS 
CONTEXT 


THE subject of the Timaeus 7s the Creation of the Universe 
(soul and body) and of Man (sou and body). The speaker in 
whose mouth the whole Discourse, or Myth, treating of this 
subject 1s put 18 Timaeus, the great Pythagorean Philosopher of 
Loert in Italy. 

The Discourse, or Myth, 1s part of the general scheme which 
as worked out in the Trilogy consisting of the Republic, Timaeus, 
and Critias. 

The assumed chronological order of the meces 18 Republic, 
Timaeus, Critias: ie. the Conversation at the house of Cephalus 
is repeated next day by Socrates to Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates, 
and another—this 1s the Republic; the day after that again, 
Socrates, Timacus, Critias, and Hermocrates meet, and the Con- 
versation and Discourse which constitute the Timaeus are held, 
followed by the Myth related by Critias in the unfinished piece 
which bears his name. Thus we have first an account of Man's 
education ; then an account of his creation ; and lastly the story 
of the Great War for which hrs education fits him. 

But, of course, the logical order 18 Timaeus, Republic, 
Critias :—God, because he 18 good, makes, in his own image, 
the Universe of which Man 1s part—not, however, a mere part, 
but a part which, after a fashion, is equivalent to the whole, in 
so far as tt adequately represents the whole—a mucrocosm in 
the macrocosm. Man, as microcosm, 1s an image of God as 
adequate as the great Cosmos itself 18; and, like God whose 
amage he 18,18 a creator—makes in turn a Cosmos, the State. 
We have thus the analogy :—God : Cosmos :: Man : State. 
Upon God's creation of the Cosmos, in the Timaeus, there 
follows, in order, Man's creation of the State, in the Republic ; 
while the Critias comes last with the representation of the State 
performing the work for which rt was created. 
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TRANSLATION 


Let the cause of the creation of this Universe be declared, 
to wit, that the Maker thereof was Good ; with the Good there 
is no grudging of aught at any time: wherefore, being altogether 
without grudging, God wished all things to be made as like 
unto Himself as might be. 


* + + * * % 


Now God, wishing that all things should be good so far 
as might be, and nothing evil, having received all that was 
Visible into His hands, and perceiving that it was not at rest 
but moved without measure and without order, took and 
brought it out of that disorder into order, thinking that this 
state was altogether better than that. For He Who is Best 
might not then—nsor may He now—do aught save that which 
is most excellent. Wherefore He took thought and found out 
that, amongst those things which are by nature Visible, no 
work which is without Reason would ever, in the comparison, 
be fairer than that which hath Reason; and again, that 
Reason could not, without Soul, come and abide with any- 
thing. For this cause He put Reason in the Soul, and Soul 
in Body, when he fashioned the Universe; to the end that the 
creature of his workmanship might be the fairest by nature 
and the most excellent. 

Our discourse, then, following alway the way of likelihood, 
hath brought us thus far—that this Universe is a Living 
Creature, which hath in truth gotten Soul and Reason through 
the Providence of God. 

Next must we tell in the likeness of what Living Creature 
the Maker made it. Unto none of those creatures which are 
by nature Parts of the Whole let us compare it; for naught 
fair could ever come forth in the likeness of that which is 
imperfect ; but unto That whereof the living creatures, severally 
and according to their kinds, are parts must we deem it most 
like. Now That containeth in itself all Intelligible Creatures, 
even as this Universe containeth us and all his other nurslings 
which were created to be Visible: for unto That which is the 
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fairest of Things Intelligible and altogether perfect did God 
wish to liken it; wherefore made He it a Living Creature, 
One, Visible, having in itself all the Living Creatures which 
are by nature kin unto it. 

Have we rightly called the Heaven One? Or were it 
more right to say that there are Heavens many—nay, infinite 
in number ? 

One Visible Heaven there must be, if it is to be fashioned 
according to the pattern of That which, inasmuch as it con- 
taineth all Intelligible Creatures which are, could never be a 
second with another; for if it were a second with another, 
then must there be anotber Creature including these two, 
whereof they would be parts; and it would no longer be right 
to say that this Visible Universe was made after their likeness, 
but rather after the likeness of That which included them. 
Wherefore that this Universe might be One only, like unto 
the One only, All-perfect, Living Creature, the Maker made 
neither two Universes nor Universes infinite in number, but 
this One Only Begotten Heaven which was made, and is, and 
ever shall be. 


% e % + * + 


For this cause, and out of these elements, being of such 
sort and four in number, was the Body of the Universe 
brought forth at one with itself through the proportional dis- 
position of elements. Whence also it got Love, so that it 
was knit together with bonds which cannot be loosed, save by 
Him Who did bind. 

Now, the making of the Universe took up the whole of 
each of the four elements: for the Maker of the Universe 
made it of all the fire that was, and all the water, and all the 
air, and all the earth, and left not any part or virtue of any 
of these without; to the end, first, that it might be a Living 
Creature, Whole, so far as might be, and Perfect, with the parts 
thereof perfect; and secondly, that it might be One Only, 
since naught was left over of which another like unto this 
could be made; and thirdly, that it might be without old 
age or disease; for He knew that if things hot and cold, 
and all such as have strong powers, encompass the composite 
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body from without, and strike against it unseasonably, they 
dissolve it and bring disease and old age upon it, and so 
cause it to decay. 


+ + * + + + 


That shape likewise gave He unto it which is fit and 
proper. Inasmuch, then, as that shape which comprehendeth 
in itself all the shapes is fit for the Living Creature which 
should contain in itself all Living Creatures, for this cause did 
He turn it to be like a ball, round, with boundary at every 
point equally distant from centre. Thus gave He unto it that 
which of all shapes is the most perfect, and most like unto 
itself, deeming that which is like unto itself fairer by far than 
that which is unlike. Moreover, without He made it perfectly 
smooth all round, for reasons many :—eyes it needed not, 
because nothing visible was left remaining without; nor ears, 
because there was nothing without audible; nor was there air 
round about it that it should breathe; nor did it need to have 
any organ for the taking in of food, or for the putting out of 
that wherefrom the juices were already expressed ; for nothing 
went forth, and nothing came unto it from anywhere; for 
without there was nothing. Yea, it was fashioned cunningly 
that it should afford nourishment unto iteelf, through the 
wasting of itself, and should receive and do all within itself 
and through itself; for He Who made it thought that if it 
were sufficient unto iteelf, it would be better than if it had 
need of other things added unto it. Wherefore, inasmuch as 
it needeth not hands for taking hold of aught or withstanding 
any adversary, He deemed it not meet to give unto it hands to 
no purpose, nor feet, nor any instrument of walking; for the 
motion that He allotted unto it was the motion proper unto 
such a body, to wit, that one of the Seven Motions which 
appertaineth most unto Reason and Understanding. Where- 
fore He turned it round and round, with the same quickness, in 
the same place, about itself; but the other motions, all save 
circular motion, He took away from it, and stablished it with- 
out their wanderings Inasmuch, then, as for this revolution 
there was no need of feet, He created it without legs and 
feet. 

Thus did God, Who is alway, reason with Himself concern- 
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ing the god who should be, and made him to be smooth, and 
even, with boundary at every point at equal distance from 
the centre—a Body whole and perfect, composite of bodies 
perfect. 

And in the midst thereof He put Soul, and spread it 
throughout the whole, and also wrapped the Body round 
about on the outside therewith; and made the Universe a 
revolving sphere, one only, and solitary, but, by reason of the 
virtue which belonged unto it, able to consort with iteelf, 
having need of no other, being itself acquaintance and friend 
unto itself in full measure. A god, then, in regard of all 
these things blessed, begat He it. 

But, albeit Soul cometh second in our discourse, yet was 
she not created by God younger than Body ; for of these twain 
which He joined together He would not have suffered the elder 
to be governed by the younger. 

% + + + + + 

The mistress and ruler of the Body did God fashion Soul, 
out of these elements, after this manner: betwixt that Sub- 
stance which is undivided and alway the same, and that which 
cometh into being and is divided in bodies, He made, by the 
mixing of them both, a third sort of Substance in the middle 
betwixt the Same and the Other. 

+ + + + + * 

These Substances, being three, He took and mixed all 
together, so that they became one Form; and the Nature of 
the Other, which was hard to mix, He joined by force unto 
the Same, and these He mingled with the Third Substance ; 
and of the three made one: then again divided this whole 
mnass into as many parts as was meet, whereof each one was 
compounded of the Same and the Other and the Third 
Substance.? 

[35 8-36 p.—These parte, all standing in specified 
numerical ratios to one another, are cut off in specified order, 
until the whole soul-mass is used up. They are pieced 
together in the order in which they are cut off, and make a 
soul-strip, as it were, which is then divided lengthwise into 
two equal bands, which are laid across each other like the 


_} The Third Substance” is ‘‘the Unity of Apperception ”— ‘‘ Self-Con- 
sciousness.” 
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two strokes of the letter X, the point at which they cross 
being the middle of each. Each of these crossed bands is 
then bent (say, up) into a hoop, so that its ends and the ends 
of the other band meet at the point, in the two circumfer- 
ences thus formed, which is opposite that at which the bands 
cross each other. “Thus,” as Mr. Archer-Hind says,' “we 
have two circles bisecting each other, and, as the shape of X 
implies, inclined at an acute angle.” One of these hoops, 
called the outer, is the Circle of the Same, the inner is the 
Circle of the Other. The former revolves from left to right 
(from east to west), the latter from right to left. The Circle 
of the Same remains one and undivided, but the Circle of the 
Other is subdivided into seven concentric circles—those of the 
seven planets—each with its own proper motion.*] 

Now, when the making of the Soul had been fully accom- 
plished according to the good pleasure of her Maker, then did 
He fashion within her all that is corporeal, and draw these two, 
Soul and Corporeal Body, together, and join them middle to 
middle, and the Soul was inwoven everywhere from the 
middle of the Heaven even unto the borders thereof, and 
spread round the Heaven without, for a covering, and, turning 
round within herself, made beginning of her divine life of 
Reason, which continueth without end for evermore. 

The Body of the Heaven was created visible; but she, to 
wit, the Soul, invisible, and a partaker of Reason and Harmony ; 
being the most excellent of the things created, for that she 
was created by Him Who of Beings Intelligible and Eternal 
is the most excellent. 

Inasmuch, then, as she was compounded of the Same and 
of the Other and of Substance, these three, and was divided 
and bound together according to due proportions, and alway 
returneth unto herself, when she toucheth anything whose 
substance is scattered, or aught whose substance is undivided, 
she is moved throughout all her nature, and declareth where- 
with that thing is the same, and wherefrom it is different. 

+ + + + + + 


1 Timaeus, note on 36 ¢c, p. 111. 

2 See de An, i. 406 b 25-407 b 13, where Aristotle summarises this account 
of the formation of the Soul, and criticises it in a manner which shows that he 
entirely misapprehends the Timaeuse—fails to see that its ‘‘doctrines” are con- 
veyed dd pvGodoyias, not da ddax7s. In a Myth it is allowable to speak of the 
Soul as pué-yedos. 
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Now, when the Father Who begat this created image of 
the eternal gods saw that it moved and lived, He was glad; 
and, being well pleased, took thought to make it even more 
like unto the pattern thereof. Inasmuch, then, as that 
pattern is an Eternal Being, even such, so far as might be, did 
He seek to make this Universe likewise. Now, the nature of 
the Being which is the pattern thereof is eternal. And this 
nature could not be joined in any wise unto the created thing: 
wherefore He took thought to make a Moving Image of 
Eternity ; and whilst He was ordering the Heaven, He made of 
Eternity which abideth in Unity an Image Eternal progressing 
according to Number, to wit, that which we have called by the 
name of 7Jime. For days and nights and months and years, 
which were not before the Heaven was created, He fashioned 
and brought forth together with the Heaven when He framed it. 


* . * + + + * 


Time was created together with the Heaven, so that, having 
been created together, together they might be dissolved, if 
dissolution should ever befall them: and after the pattern of 
the Eternal Nature was it created, that it might be as like 
thereto as possible; for the pattern is existent throughout all 
Eternity, and the Image thereof was made, and is, and shall 
be continually, throughout all Time. Wherefore, according to 
this counsel of God for the creation of Time, the sun and the 
moon and the other five stars, which are surnamed planets, 
were created for the dividing and safeguarding of the numbers 
of Time. And God, when He had made the bodies of each of 
these, set them in the orbs wherein the circuit of the Other 
was moving, seven stars in seven orbs. 


+ * + * % * 


Now, until Time was brought forth, all else had been 
fashioned in the likeness of That whereunto it was made like ; 
but inasmuch as all the kinds of living creatures, which the 
Universe should comprehend within itself, were not yet created, 
therein was it still unlike. 

This part, therefore, of the Universe which remained un- 
finished He now finished, moulding it to the nature of the 
pattern. All the Forms which Reason perceiveth to be present 
in the Intelligible Living Creature, these, after their kinds, 
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did He think it meet that this Universe also should contain. 
Now, these Forms are four: first, there is the heavenly race 
of the gods; then the race of winged fowls of the air; third, 
the kind that liveth in the water; and fourth, the kind that 
walketh on the dry land. 

The Form of the Godhead He consecrated and made for 
the most part of fire, that it might be brightest of all and 
fairest to look upon; and likening it unto the Universe He 
made it spherical, and set it in the Path of the Wisdom of the 
Highest to go therewith, and distributed it over all the spangled 
round of Heaven, to be a true adornment thereof. And unto 
every one of the divine stars He gave two motions—the one 
motion in the same place, and itself the same without changing, 
which is the motion of him who is true unto himself and 
thinketh alway the same thoughts concerning the same 
things; and the other motion forward, controlled by the 
revolution of the Same and the Like: but in respect of the 
other five motions He made it stand still. For this cause 
were those stars created which wander not, but, turning round 
with uniform motion, each one in his own place, therein alway 
abide, being living creatures divine and eternal. 

As for the stars which wander, they were created in the 
manner which hath been told. 

And Earth, our nursing mother, which is wrapped round 
about the line which extendeth from pole to pole, she was 
fashioned to be the guardian and maker of night and day, the 
first and eldest of the gods which were created within the 
Heaven. 

+ + + + + + 

Of Earth and Heaven were born Ocean and Tethys; of 
these were born Phorkys and Cronus and Rhea and their 
brethren; and of Cronus and Rhea were born Zeus and Hera 
and their brethren, whose names are made mention of; and 
these, again, had children. 

Now, when all the gods were born—both gods visible in 
their heavenly courses, and gods which make themselves visible 
as it pleaseth them—then spake unto them the Begetter of 
this Universe, saying: Gods of gods whose Maker and Father 
I am, ye are the creatures of my handiwork, and without me 
are ye not loosed asunder; for verily that which is bound to- 

7 T 
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gether can alway be loosed asunder; but none save an evil one 
would desire to loose asunder that whereof the parts are well 
joined together and the whole state is goodly. Wherefore, 
being creatures, ye are not altogether set apart from death so 
that ye cannot be loosed asunder: nevertheless, loosed asunder 
ye shall not be, nor shall ye partake of death, because that my 
will, which is your portion, is a greater bond and prevaileth 
more than all those bonds wherewith your parts were bound 
together when ye were created. 

Now give ear unto that which I declare unto you. Three 
mortal kinds are yet uncreated. If these be not brought 
forth, the Heaven will be imperfect; for it will not have in 
itself all the kinds of living creatures; yet must it have all, if 
it is to be fully perfect. But if these were brought into being 
by me, and by me made partakers of life, they would be 
equals to gods. Wherefore, to the end that they be mortal 
and that this Universe—this All, be truly All, turn ye, 
according to nature, to the making of living creatures, having 
the faculty, for an ensample, wherewith I created you. 

That part of them whereunto it belongeth to partake in 
the name of immortal—that part, to wit, which is called divine 
and is leader in them of those parts which alway do desire to 
follow after righteousness and after you—that part I, having 
sown to be a beginning, will deliver unto you. Thereafter do 
ye, weaving the mortal upon the immortal, fashion living 
creatures and beget them, and giving them nourishment in- 
crease them, and when they die receive them again. Thus He 
spake, and again He took the bowl wherein afore He compounded 
and mixed the elements of the Soul of the All, and into this 
bowl He poured that which was left over of the elements, mix- 
ing them as afore; yet now were they not so pure as at first, 
but second and third in quality. 

Then, when He had made of them one mixture, He took and 
divided Souls therefrom, as many as there are stars, and to each 
star he assigned a Soul, and caused each Soul to go up into her 
star as into a chariot, and showed unto her the nature of the 
All, and declared the laws thereof which are fixed and shall 
not be moved, to wit, that it was appointed that the first birth 
_ should be for all the same, so that no Soul should fare worse 
at His hands than another, and that all, having been cast as 


is 
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seed upon the Instruments of Time, each upon the Instrument 
suitable for her, must first be born in the flesh of that living 
creature which feareth God most; and, since human nature 
hath two kinds, in the flesh of that kind which is the better, 
which thereafter should be called Man. Therefore, whereas 
Souls of necessity should be implanted in Bodies, and of the 
Body there should be that which cometh and that which goeth, 
first must all Souls have implanted in them at their birth one 
sense collected from the passions which assault them; more- 
over, all must have born in them love made up of pleasure and 
pain, and in addition thereto fear and anger and all the other 
passions which do go together with these, and also as many as 
are by nature contrary to these—and if any man should hold 
these passions in subjection, his life would be righteous; but 
unrighteous, if he should be overcome of them; and whosoever 
lived virtuously all the time appointed unto him should 
journey back to his kindred star and dwell there, and there 
should have a life blessed and conform unto his nature: but 
whosoever fell short of this, he in the second birth should pass 
into the nature of Woman; and if therein he refrained not 
from wickedness, then, according to the likeness of that wicked- 
ness whereunto he turned him, should he pass alway into the 
nature of some Beast, and should not be rid of the labour of 
these changes until, having closely followed the Circuit of the 
Same and the Like which is in himself, he should, by the 
might of reason, overcome all that unreasonable, tumultuous 

~ crowd which was afterward gathered about him from the ele- 
ments of fire and water and air and earth, and should come 
again unto his first and best estate. 

He having made all these ordinances for them, that He 
might be blameless as touching the wickedness which should 
be thereafter in each one of them, sowed some on the Earth 
and some on the Moon and some on the other Instruments of 
Time; and all that should come after the sowing He delivered 
unto the Young Gods, to wit, the moulding of mortal bodies and 
the fashioning of all parts (together with all their appurte- 
nances) that yet remained of man’s Soul which must be added 
thereto: all this did He deliver unto the Young Gods, that 
thereby they might have rule over the living creature which 
is mortal, and might guide it, after their ability, to walk in 
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the most honourable and perfect way, without evil, save that 
which it should itself bring upon iteelf. 

All these things did He ordain, and thereafter abode in 
His own proper nature. Therein He abode; and His sons, having 
comprehended their Father’s ordinance, were obedient unto it, 
and having received the immortal beginning of the living 
creature which is mortal, they took their own Maker for an 
ensample, and borrowed from the Universe portions of fire 
and earth and water and air which should be restored again: 
these they took and cemented together, not with the bonds 
which cannot be loosed wherewith they themselves were held 
together ; but with bolts innumerable, invisible by reason of 
smallness, they welded them, and out of them all fashioned 
one body for each living creature, binding the Circuits of 
Immortal Soul within Body that consisteth in perpetual 
influx and efflux. 

Now the Circuits of the Soul, having been bound within 
the River of the Body which floweth mightily, neither had 
the mastery over it, nor were they mastered, but were pushed 
about, and did push with violence, so that the whole creature 
was moved, and went hither and thither disorderly, by chance, 
without forethought, having all the six motions ; for forward and 
backward, and to the right and to the left, and down and up, 
did the creatures go, wandering towards all the six points; 
because that the flood was great which did swell up over them 
supplying their nourishment, and then again did flow away 
from them; and yet greater was the commotion that was 
made in them by the blows of those things which did strike 
against them—to wit, when the body of any living creature 
happened on something without, foreign from itself, and 
therewith had contact—with fire, or with solid earth, or 
smoothly sliding water, or if at any time it was overtaken by 
the blast of winds borne along in the air; and then the 
motions caused by all these were carried through the Body 
into the Soul and beat upon her. Wherefore were all these 
motions together called aesthéses, and still are so called. 

+ % + * + + 

By reason of these assaults of the passions which are 

made upon her, the Soul now, as in the beginning, loseth 


1 Plato seems to derive afcOnois, ‘‘ sensation,” from dlocey, “‘ to rush violently.” 
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understanding when she is first bound unto the mortal body ; 
but when the stream of growth and nourishment abateth of 
his influx, and the Circuits of the Soul are gotten into smooth 
waters, and go their own way, and are become more constant 
as time passeth on, then at last are they brought into the 
perfect form of the natural motion which is proper unto each 
of the Circles, and marking and naming the Other and the 
Same aright, they cause him who possesseth them to have 
understanding ; and if right teaching also take part in the 
work, he becometh whole and altogether sound, having escaped 
that disease which is the greatest of all; but if he give not 
heed unto this teaching, he journeyeth halt through this 
present life, and, without initiation, and without understanding, 
cometh again unto Hades. 

But these be things which come to pass afterward; it 
behoves us rather to tell more exactly concerning the matter 
which now we have in hand, and concerning the matter 
which is precedent thereto, to wit, concerning the generation 
of the Body with the parts thereof, and concerning the Soul 
and the causes and purposes of the Gods by reason whereof 
she was generated All these things, therefore, let us ex- 
pound, alway holding fast in our discourse unto that which 
seemeth most likely. 

The Young Gods, taking for a pattern the shape of the 
Universe which is a globe, bound the Divine Circles, which are 
twain, within this corporeal ball which we now call Head, which 
is the divinest of our parts, and hath lordship over them all 
Unto the Head, to minister unto it, the Gods gave the whole 
Body which they had compacted together; for they perceived 
that unto the Head belonged all the motions which should be. 
Wherefore, that it might not go rolling upon the earth, which 
hath heights and depths of every sort, finding no way of 
getting over those or out of these, to this end gave they 
unto it the Body for a carriage, to make the way easy for it. 
Wherefore the Body got length, and put forth limbs which 
were able to be stretched out and to be bent, four in number ; 
for thus did the Gods devise means of going about, so that 
the Body, therewith taking hold and pushing off, could go 
through all places, bearing aloft the temple of that which in 
us is the most divine and the most holy. In this wise, then, 
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and for this end, were legs and hands put forth and added 
unto all men: and the Gods, thinking that that which is 
before is more honourable than that which is behind, and 
more able to lead, made man to go for the moet part forward ; 
wherefore must he needs have the forepart of his body dis- 
tinct from the hind part and dissimilar. For this reason 
they first put the face on the forepart of the vessel of the 
Head, and fixed therein the instruments which should minister 
in every way unto the forethought of the Soul, having 
ordained that that which hath ability to lead should be that 
which is by nature before. First of these instruments they 
fashioned light-bringing eyes, and fixed them in, after this 
wise. Out of that fire which hath not the power of burning, 
but is able to give gentle light—that light, to wit, which 
belongeth to day—they contrived and made a body; for the 
pure fire, twin-born therewith, which is within us they did 
cause to flow through the eyes, having compressed their 
substance throughout, but most of all in the mid part thereof, 
so that it was made smooth and dense, and held in whatsoever 
in the light was thick, and let only the light itself strain 
through in a pure stream. When, therefore, the light of day 
is round about the visual stream, then doth the stream, going 
forth, like unto like, compactly join itself unto that stream 
without against the which the stream that cometh from within 
doth thrust itself, and these two being blended together make 
one body which is extended in a straight line from the eyes. 
The visual stream, then, since it is compact of parts altogether 
like, receiveth altogether like affections; and when it toucheth 
anything, and something else toucheth that, it passeth their 
motions on throughout the whole Body, until they come unto 
the Soul, and so it causeth that sense wherewith we say that 
we see. But when the kindred fire is gone away into night, 
then is the visual stream cut off; for, going forth into that 
which is unlike itself, it is changed and quenched, no longer 
becoming consubstantial with the air round about, because 
that the air hath in it no fire. 
* * * * * * 

Now these be all auxiliary causes which God maketh 
subservient unto His design of bringing the Idea of the Best 
into act, as far as is possible; but most men are of opinion 
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that they are not auxiliary causes, but true causes which, by 
cooling and heating, and thickening and thinning, and the 
like, do produce all things. And yet these operations can in 
no wise have in them understanding or design of aught; for 
of things which be, unto one alone it belongeth to have 
understanding, and that one, let it be declared, is Soul; which 
is invisible; but Fire and Water and Earth and Air all are 
visible creatures. Wherefore the lover of understanding and 
knowledge must first follow after those causes which appertain 
unto the Intelligible World, and then, secondly, after those 
which are made manifest when one thing, being moved, 
moveth another thing of necessity. 

This, then, must we also do, speaking concerning both 
kinds, but making separation between those causes which 
with understanding are artificers of things fair and good, and 
those which without knowledge produce disorderly what 
chanceth at any time. Concerning the auxiliary causes 
which helped to give unto eyes that faculty which they now 
have, enough hath been said; now, therefore, let us declare 
that benefit wrought by eyes—great above all benefits—for 
whose sake God bestowed them upon us. 

Eyesight, methinks, hath been the cause unto us of the 
greatest benefit, inasmuch as no word of our present discourse 
concerning the Universe would have been spoken, if we had 
seen neither stars nor sun nor heavens: whereas now day and 
night and the months and the circuits of the years, passing 
before our eyes, have discovered unto us Number, and given 
unto us a notion of Time, and set us a-seeking to know the 
nature of the All: whence we have gotten us Philosophy, 
than which no greater good hath come, nor ever shall come, as 
gift from gods unto mortal kind. 

I say, then, that this is the greatest good from eyes; and 
the other benefits therefrom which are all less than this, 
wherefore should I recount them? Let the man who is 
without Philosophy break out into vain lamentations, because, 
forsooth, he is blind and hath not these small things: as for 
ourselves, we will declare the cause of vision in this wise and 
the chief end thereof :—God invented vision and gave it unto 
us for a gift, to the end that, having observed the Circuits of 
Intelligence in the Heaven, we might use them for the revolu- 
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tions of Thought in ourselves, which are kin, albeit perturbed, 
unto those unperturbed celestial courses ; and having throughly 
learnt and become partakers in the truth of the reasonings 
which are according to nature, might, by means of our imita- 
tion of the Circuits of God which are without error altogether, 
compose into order the circuits in ourselves which have erred. 

Concerning Sound and Hearing let the same thing be said 
—that they also have been bestowed by the Gods to the same 
end as Sight. For to this end also hath Speech been ordained, 
and maketh thereto the largest contribution ; and, moreover, 
all that part of Music which is for the service of the Voice and 
Hearing hath been given unto us for the sake of Harmony ; and 
Harmony, having her courses kin unto the revolutions in our 
Soul, hath been given by the Muses to be a helper unto the man 
who, with understanding, shall use their art, not for the getting 
of unreasonable pleasure—which is commonly esteemed the use 
of Music—but for the ordering of the circuit of our Soul which 
hath fallen out of harmony, and the bringing thereof into 
concord with itself; and Rhythm also, because that the state of 
most men is without measure and lacketh grace, hath been 
given unto us for the same end, to aid us, by the same 
Benefactors. 

Hitherto hath this discourse been for the most part con- 
cerning those things which are of the workmanship of Reason ; 
but now must it set by the side of these that which cometh 
to pass of Necessity; for, in truth, the generation of this 
Universe was a mixed generation, sprung from the concurrence 
of Necessity and Reason. 

Reason exercised authority over Necessity by persuading 
her to bring the most part of the things which were made unto 
the Best Issue. According to this scheme, in the beginning, 
was the Universe established through the instrumentality of 
Necessity working in obedience unto the admonition of Wisdom. 
If any man, therefore, would tell truly how this Universe is 
come into being, he must include the natural operation of the 
Cause Errant.’ Let us then turn back, and, having taken up 
this other proper principle of things created, begin again from 
the beginning, even as we began the former inquiry. 

Wherefore let us search out the natures of Fire and 


1 I have adopted this translation of 4 r\avwpéry alria from Mr. Archer-Hind. 
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Water and Air and Earth, which were before the Heaven was 
brought forth; and also the state which was before these 
natures themselves were. 

+ + * * * + 

+ *% * * + * 

As was said at the beginning, these things, being without 
order, God took, and put into them all those measures of 
Proportion and Symmetry whereof they were capable, each 
one in respect of itself, and all in respect of one another. 
For before that there was nothing which partook of these 
measures save by chance; nor was there any of the things 
which now have names which was then worthy at all of 
being named, neither Fire nor Water nor any of the 
other Elements; but all these did He first set in order, 
and then out of them instituted this Universe, One Living 
Creature, which hath in itself all living creatures mortal and 
immortal. Of those which are divine He himself is the 
Maker; but the creation of those which are mortal He 
appointed unto His own offspring, to be their work; and they 
following His example, when they had received of Him the 
immortal principle of the Soul, thereafter fashioned round 
about her this mortal Body, and gave it all unto her to be 
her vehicle; and, moreover, they constructed another kind of 
Soul, and put it also into the Body, to wit the Mortal Soul 
which hath in iteelf passions terrible, of necessity inherent— 
first, Pleasure, evil’s best bait, then Pains that banish good 
things, also Confidence and Fear, two heedless counsellors, and 
Wrath hard to entreat, and Hope easily led astray. These 
did they mix with Sense that lacketh Reason, and Love that 
dareth all, and so builded the mortal kind of Soul. 

Wherefore, fearing to defile the divine more than was 
inevitable, they appoint a dwelling-place for the mortal apart 
therefrom, in another region of the body, having built an 
isthmus and boundary between the Head and the Breast, to 
wit, the Neck, set, between them that they might be separate. 
In the Breast, then, or what is called the Chest, they enclosed 
the mortal kind of Soul; and inasmuch as one part thereof 
was by nature better, and the other part worse, they also 
built a wall of partition to divide the vessel of the Chest, as 
a house is divided into the women’s quarters and the men’s 
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quarters ; so did they put the Midriff as a barrier betwixt these 
two parts. 

That part of the Soul, therefore, which partaketh of 
courage and spirit, loving strife, they established nearer unto 
the Head, betwixt the Midriff and the Neck, to the end that, 
being within hearing of the Reasoning Part, it might, to- 
gether with it, keep down the brood of appetites by force, 
when they would not obey the word of command from the 
castle; and the Heart, which is the knot of the veins and the 
fountain of the blood which floweth everywhere mightily 
through all the members, they set to be the guardhouse, so 
that when the fierceness of wrath boileth, what time Reason 
doth pass the word that some wickedness is being done around 
them without, or haply by the Appetites within, then the 
whole sensitive system of the Body, keenly apprehending 
through all the narrow passages thereof the exhortations and 
threats uttered, should become obedient and tractable alto- 
gether, and so should let the Best Part be the leader of 
them all 

+ + + + + * 

As for that part of the Soul which desireth meat and drink 
and the other things which it needeth by reason of the nature 
of the Body, this they established in the region which lieth 
between the Midriff and the borders of the Navel, having 
framed, as it were,a manger to extend throughout all this 
place for the nourishment of the Body. Here they bound this 
part of the Soul like a wild beast which nevertheless must 
be kept joined unto the rest and reared, if there was to be a 
mortal race at all. Accordingly, that, always feeding at the 
manger and dwelling as far as possible from the part which 
taketh counsel, it might raise as little tumult and uproar as 
possible, and let the Chief Part take counsel in peace concern- 
ing the common good, for this cause did they post it here. 
And knowing this concerning it that it would not be able to 
understand Reason, and that even if it attained somehow unto 
some empiric knowledge of reasonable truths, it was not of 
such a nature as to give heed thereto, but for the most part 
would follow the ghostly conduct of Images and Phantasms by 
night and by day, God sought out a device against this, and 
put the Liver close by the dwelling-place of the Appetitive 
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Soul, having fashioned it close and smooth and shining and 
sweet and bitter too, so that the thoughts which come from 
the Intelligence, striking upon it as upon a mirror which 
receiveth impressions and causeth images to be seen, might 
fill the Appetitive Soul, at one time, with fear, ... at 
another time might make it mild and gentle, and give unto 
it a space of calm at night, wherein it should receive the 
Oracles of Dreams, meet for that which is without Reason and 
Understanding ; for they who made us were mindful of that 
which their Father spake, commanding them to make the 
mortal race as perfect as possible; therefore did they regulate 
even the base part of us after this wise, that it might lay 
hold of truth somehow, and therefore did they establish a 
Place of Oracles therein. 


+ * + * * + 


Now, a8 touching the three sorts of Soul implanted in us, 
whereof we have: oft-times spoken, and the proper motions of 
each, let this be now said shortly, that any one of them 
which continueth in abeyance, having her motions stopped, 
must needs become weaker; but any one which exerciseth 
herself becometh stronger. Wherefore we must take heed 
that they all, in regard to one another, have their motions 
accomplished in due measure. 

But as touching that kind of Soul in us which hath 
most authority, let this be understood, that God hath given 
it unto each man to be his Genius, to wit, that Soul which, 
we say, dwelleth in the topmost part of the Body, and lifteth 
us up from Earth towards our birthplace in the Heaven, 
forasmuch as we are not earthly creatures but heavenly: this 
we say, and most truly say; for from that Place whence the 
Soul first sprang the Divine Principle suspendeth our head 
and root, and so causeth the whole Body to stand upright. 
Wherefore if any man have followed after the lusts of the 
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flesh, or after contention, and busied numeet wholly therewith, 
all his thoughts within—his s¢--nepds be mortal, and so 

as it lieth in him to Tee aaa he cannot fail at all o 
this ; for this hath he fostered: but if any man have earnestly 
pursued learning and the knowledge of Truth, and have 
exercised most his faculty of thinking, he must needs have 
thoughts immortal and divine if he lay hold of Truth; and 
so far as Human Nature may have part in Immortality, he 
cannot fall short thereof at all: and inasmuch as he serveth 
the Divine Part, and hath the Genius which dwelleth in him 
ordered aright, he must needs be blessed exceedingly:' and 
the service required of every man is the same alway—to wit, 
he must apportion unto each part the kind of nourishment 
and motion proper thereto. Now unto the Divine Part in us 
the motions which are kin are the Thoughts and Circuits of 
the All. These must every man follow, that he may regulate 
the Revolutions in his Head which were disturbed when the 
Soul was born in the flesh; and, by throughly learning the 
Harmonies and Circuits of the All, may make that which 
understandeth like unto that which is understood, even as it 
was in the beginning; and having made it like, may attain 
unto the perfection of that Best Life which is offered unto 
men by the Gods, for this present time and for the time 
hereafter. 

Now is the commandment which came unto us in the 
beginning, that we should declare the nature of the All, even 
unto the generation of Man, well-nigh brought to fulfilment ; 
for the way of the generation of the other living creatures 
we may tell shortly, if it so be that it needeth no long 
history. Thus methinks shall a man set proper bounds unto 
his discourse concerning them. 

Let this, then, be said, that of those which were born 
Men, it is most likely that as many as were cowardly, and 
passed their life in unrighteousness, were changed into 
Women when they were born the second time. 


+ * % % % * 


Thus were Women and the whole female sex brought forth. 








1 Cf Arist. Z. N. x. 7. 8.1177 b 26 ff., and Z. #. 6 8. (H 15) 1249 b 20, where 
row Gedy Gepawevery cal Gewpeiy seems to be an echo of the dre dé det Gepa- 
wevovra 7d Betory, Tim. 90c. 
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The tribe of Birds, putting forth feathers instead of hair, 
was the transformation of men that were guileless, but light- 
witted ; who were observers of the stars, but thought foolishly 
that the surest knowledge concerning them cometh through 
Sight. 

The tribe of Beasts which walk on the Earth sprang from 
those men who sought not Wisdom at all for an help, nor 
considered the nature of the Heaven at all, because that they 
no longer used the Revolutions in the Head, but followed the 
Parts of the Soul which are about the Breast, making them 
their guides. By reason of this manner of living their four 
limbs and their heads were drawn down unto kindred earth, 
and thereon did they rest them; and they got head-pieces of 
all sorts, oblong, according as the circuits of each, not being 
kept in use, were crushed in. For this cause their kind grew 
four-footed and many-footed, for God put more props under 
those which were more senseless, that they might be drawn 
the more toward the earth. But the most senseless of them 
all, which do stretch their whole body altogether upon the 
earth, since they had no longer any need of feet, the Gods 
made without feet, to crawl on the earth. 

The fourth kind was born, to live in the water, from 
those men who were the most lacking in Understanding and 
Knowledge; whom they who fashioned them afresh deemed 
not worthy any more even of pure air to breathe, because that 
they had made their Souls impure by all manner of wicked- 
ness: wherefore the Gods gave them not thin pure air to 
breathe, but thrust them down into the waters, to draw thick 
breath in the depths thereof. From these men is sprung the 
nation of Fishes, and of Oysters, and of all that live in the 
water, which have gotten for recompense of uttermost ignorance 
the uttermost habitations. 

* + * * + * 

Now may we say that our discourse concerning the All 
is come to its ending. For this Universe, having taken unto 
itself Living Creatures mortal and immortal, and having been 
filled therewith, hath been brought forth a Creature Visible, 
containing the things which are visible; the Image of his 
Maker, a God Sensible, Greatest, Best, Fairest, and Most 
Perfect—this One Heaven Only Begotten. . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZJIMAEUS MYTH 
I 


It lies outside the scope of this work to select for 
separate comment even a few of the most important questions 
and topics contained in’ the vast Zimaeus, related as these 
are, not only to Plato’s Philosophy itself as a whole, but to 
subsequent Philosophy and Theology and Natural Science as 
influenced by this Dialogue, perhaps the most influential of 
all Plato’s Dialogues. 

I keep clear of the Timaeus as an Essay on Physics and 
Physiology profoundly interesting to the student of the 
history of these branches. 

I do not wish to ransack it for its anticipations of later 
metaphysical doctrine, such as that of the subjectivity of 
space, which may, or may not, be taught in the passages 
treating of y#pa and the izrodoex7. 

I do not trouble myself or my readers with the lucubra- 
tions of Proclus and his like on it. 

I do not say a word about the theological doctrine which 
Christian exegesis has found in it in such abundant store. 

For these things the reader must turn to editions of the 
Timaeus, and Histories of Philosophy where the Timacus is 
discussed. 

Here we are concerned with it merely as one in the series 
of Plato’s Myths; and as most of the observations which 
have been made in connection with the other Myths already 
examined apply equally to this Myth, special observations 
on it need not be numerous or long. Indeed, the transla- 
tion which I have made, if read in the light of these former 
observations, almost explains iteelf. 

More might have been translated, for the whole Discourse 
delivered by Timaeus is a Myth; or other parts might have 
been substituted for some here translated. I had to use my 
judgment in choosing what to translate, as I could not trans- 
late the whole, and my judgment may have sometimes erred ; 
yet, after all, I venture to think that what I have translated 
presents the Zimaeus in the aspect in which it is the object 
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of this work to present it—as a great Myth in the series 
which we are reviewing. 

This Myth sets forth, in one vast composition, the three 
Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God: in one vast composition ; 
perhaps nowhere else in literature are they set forth so 
as to produce such a convincing sense of their organic inter- 
connection. And the impressiveness of this vast composition 
is “wonderfully enhanced by the context in which it is framed. 
Indeed, what is new in the presentation of the Ideas of Soul, 
Cosmos, and God in the Zimaeus, as compared with other 
Platonic Myths in which they are presented, is derived from 
the context in which this Myth frames them. The Timaeus, 
as we have seen, and shall see better when we reach the 
Critvas, follows on after the Republic. It begins with a 
recapitulation of the first five books of the Republic, which 
Socrates offers in order that he may say: “Here you have 
the structure of the Perfect State set forth; now let us 
that State exerting C(unctiop)in accordance with its struct 
Its structure is tha i highly organised military system. 
Let us see it engaged in a great war.” In answer to this 
demand Critias introduces and outlines the Atlantis Myth 
(afterwards resumed in the unfinished Dialogue which bears 
his name), the History of the Great Antediluvian War in 
which Athens—representing the xadAlfronds of the Republic 
—maintains the civilisation of Hellas against the outer 
barbarian. That is the immediate context of the Discourse, 
or Myth, delivered by Timaeus. But the Myth breaks away 
from the sequence of that context in the most startling 
manner, and soars, on a sudden, above the mundane outlook 
of the first five books of the Republic and the History of the 
Great War, with which the company were up to the moment 
engaged, and constrains them to give all their thoughts to 
the world eternal. 

Two things Timaeus seems to tell them in this Myth. 

First, the State must be framed in the Cosmos. You 
cannot have any scientific knowledge of the’ Social Good till 
you understand it as part of the Absolute Good realised in 
the Cosmos which is the Image of God. The knowledge of 
the (da raya0od which the Republic (in a passage subsequent 
to the books epitomised by Socrates in the 7imaeus) requires 
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hension of the Social Good as determined by the Cosmic 

Good. The method of the Republic was to write the goodness 

of the Individual large in the goodness of the State. But we 

must not stop here. The goodness of the State must be 

written large in that of the Universe: written, not, indeed, 

in characters which the scientific faculty can at last be sure 

that it has deciphered, but in the hieroglyphics, as it were, 

of a mysterious picture-writing which, although it does not 

further definite knowledge, inspires that Wonder which is the 

source of Philosophy, that Fear which is the beginning of 

Wisdom. 

= But, secondly, Timaeus goes far beyond the mere recom- 

mendation of a study of Cosmology for the sake of the better 

realisation of the political end. He tells the company, in this 

Myth, that the political end is not the only end which man 

a propose to himself. The life of the State and of Man as 

member of the State, however it may be ennobled and made 

to seem more choice-worthy by being viewed as part of the 

blessed life of the One, Only Begotten, Living Creature which 

is the express image of God, is nevertheless an end in which 

it is impossible to acquiesce. The best-ordered State cannot 

escape the Decline and Fall which await all human institu- 

tions; and the life of the citizen is incomparably shorter than 

that of his earthly city. If Man is to have any abiding end 

it must be in a life of the Soul which lies beyond death, 
outside the xv«dos Tis yevgorens.) f | 

To be remembered, anf even to be worshipped, by future 

generations on earth is an “immortality” which can satisfy 

no man; and &till less satisfying jg the “immortality? of 

Absorption in the Spirit/oi the Universe) The only im- 

mortality which can satisfy a man;if~he can only believe in 

it, is a personal life after bodily death, or, it may be, after 

many bodily deaths, When he shall return to his “ native star,” 


| of the True Statesman is, indeed, nothing but the appre- 





|. 1 “In Plato the State, like everything else upon Earth, is essentially related 
/ aa to the other world, whence all truth and reality spring. This is the ultimate 
urce of his political idealism. . . . The State, therefore, serves not only for 

. moral education, but also as a preparation for the higher life of the disembodied 

pe into which a beautiful glimpse is opened to us at the end of the Republic” 

(Zeller, Aristotle, ii. 212, Eng). Transl.; cf. Rohde, Psyche, ii. 293). The latter 

Te of the Republic, as has been pointed out, is not before us in the 

maeus. 
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and be there for ever what the grace of God and his own 
efforts after <d@apors have made him. 

This third sort of immortality obviously holds the field 
against the two other sorts mentioned ; for, first, it is worth 
believing, which the second sort, however easy to believe, is 
not; and, secondly, it is more worth believing than the first 
sort, because it is a true “immortality "—a personal life for 
ever and ever,—whereas the first sort, consisting in the lapsing 
memory of the short-lived individuals of a Race itself destined 
in time to disappear from the earth, is not a true immortality, 
however comforting it may be to look forward to it as a brief 
period in the true immortality. Lastly, the third sort of 
immortality, being worth believing, is, in addition to that, 
easy to believe, because no evidence drawn from the Natural 
World can ever be conclusive against it. It is not like a 
miracle alleged to have occurred in the Natural World in 


tive Law of Nature is violated by the personal immortalit 


opposition to the recognised Laws of that World. No 7 


of the disembodied Soul. The evidence against it, as for it, 
is subjective only. Does belief in personal immortality com- 
fort men? If it does, they will be found believing—a few, 
fervently, the majority, perhaps, in passive fashion. 

So far I have tried to express the thought and feeling 
which seem to be in unison with the note of the Zimaeus 
Myth. But there is another type of thought and feeling, on 
this great subject, which we cannot ignore, although the 
Timaeus Myth ignores it entirely. We must remember that 


for the Ropataii—fathepersonal immortality has little or no 
attraction. Final sleep seems to be the ideal for a large 
portion of the human race. 

It would be foolish, then, to say that belief in personal 
immortality is at all a subjective necessity. All that we are 
entitled to say is that, as a matter of fact, this belief has 
prevailed among the races which hitherto have taken the 
lead in the world. Whether or no it is bound to remain 
prevalent it is impossible to say. The overworked and the 
indolent, in modern Europe, easily acquiesce in—nay, gladly 
embrace, the ideal of eternal sleep; and even for some 
energetic constructive minds the time comes when they 
simply wish to rest from their labours, contented to think, 


| 
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or hope, that the mundane system, political, industrial, or 
scientific, for which they have worked hard, will continue 
to prosper when they are gone. The ideal of work or duty 
done is the ideal which, in the West, now competes most 
seriously with the ideal of personal immortality :— 
& feiv’ dyyéAAav Aaxedatpovios Sri Ty de 
xeiueOa tois Kelvev pypacr wreOopevor. 


II 
(Timaeus, 42, and 91D ff.) 


The lower animals were created after (1) man, and (2) 
woman, to embody the Souls of human beings who had lived 
unrighteously. 

Here, as elsewhere in Plato,—in the Phaedrus Myth; in 
the Myth of Er; in Phaedo, 81, 82; in Laws, ix. 872 E,— 
the raison détre of metempsychosis is xoXacis and xdOapars, 

orrection and Purification—its ratson d'étre also in the 
brphic teaching and in Buddhism. But we must not suppose 
that belief in metempsychosis is necessarily associated with 
the notions of xoAacis and xdOapots. Metempsychosis 
recommended itself to the imagination of man as Natural 
History long before it was used for an ethical purpose.’ The 
notion that there is a fixed number of souls always in exist- 
ence—perhaps a fixed number of bodies—and that all the 
people successively born on earth are dead people who return 
from the place of spirits or from their graves, by some law 
of nature in the presence of which sexual intercourse has 
quite a subordinate place, is a notion which prevails widely 
among primitive races, and is entertained merely as an item 
of Natural History—as a theory of generation, and has no 
ethical import. 

Now it seems to me that the difference between men and 
beasts which belief in metempsychosis as process of xodacts 
and xa@apo.s makes little of, is one which belief in metem- 
psychosis as mode of generation is bound to regard as very 

1 The ideas of retribution and eee seem to be entirely absent from 


Irish transmigration stories: see Voyage of Bran, by Myer and Nutt, 
ii, 96 
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real It may conduce to the xd@apocs of a man’s Soul that 
it should be incarnate afterwards in the body of a lion or 
a swan; but if mere generation is all that is effected by 
metempsychosis it is natural to suppose that the Souls 
re-incarnated in one generation of men are those which 
appeared on earth in a former generation of men, and will 
reappear in some future generation of men. / Where a beast 
becomes a man or a man a beast, and the change is not con- 
ceived as promoting x«aOapars, we have something exceptional— 
not a case of the normal metempsychosis by which the human 
race is propagated, but rather a case of metamorphosis due to 
some particular act of magic, like Circe’s, or some other 
extraordinary cause like that which changed the daughters 
of Pandion, one into a nightingale, and the other into a 
swallow. The notion of a man’s being able to transform 
himself or another man into a beast by magic is as primitive 
and as deeply rooted as that of metempsychosis, but in iteelf 
has nothing in common with the notion of metempsychosis. 

I would therefore distinguish sharply between belief in 
the reappearance, in human bodies, of departed human souls— 
or perhaps I ought to say the reappearance of departed human 
beings, Soul and Body not being regarded as separate entities 
——the normal generative process by which the human race 
is maintained on earth, and belief in the sudden bodily trans- 
formation, by magic or other cause, of men into beasts and 
beasts into men—an exceptional occurrence. 

Having distinguished two beliefs which I think ought to 
be distinguished, I am ready to admit considerable “ con- 
tamination” of each by the other, even before the advent of 
the notion of xd@apors as an end served by re-incarnation of 
human Souls, not only in human bodies, but also in the bodies 
of beasts. 

We see how natural it is that such “contamination” 
should take place, if we consider the mental condition which 
expresses itself in the Beast-Fable. It is a state of chronic 
dream-consciousness. The Beast-Fable is a dream in which 
men and beasts talk and act together; in which the trans- 
formation of a man into a beast, or a beast into a man, is 
taken as a matter of course; in which beasts, in short, are 
at once men and beasts. 
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The mental condition which expresses itself in the dream 
of the Beast-Fable easily lends itself to belief in bodily trans- 
formations of men into beasts, and beasts into men, effected 
supernaturally by magicians; or sometimes taking place 
naturally, so that one who was a man in a former generation 
is born again in this generation as a beast, and may reappear 
in a future generation as a man. Here the originally in- 
dependent notions of metempsychosis and metamorphosis 
begin to “contaminate” each other. Metamorphosis, which 
is properly the supernatural bodily transformation of a man 
into a beast, or a beast into a man, appears as the re-birth, 
in due natural course, of a beast as a man, or a man as a 
beast: metamorphosis has insinuated itself into the place 
occupied by metempsychosis, and has become a sort of metem- 
psychosis; while metempsychosis, originally a kind of re-birth 
of departed human beings as human beings, now includes the 
notion of departed human beings reappearing in new births 
as beasts, and of beasts as human beings." 

As soon as the notions of retribution and purification 
came to be connected with the notion of metempsychosis, the 
modification produced in that notion by the notion of magical 
metamorphosis would be greatly accentuated: to be born 
again as a beast would in many cases seem to be more 
appropriate, from the point of view of retribution and purifica- 
tion, than to be born again in the natural course as a 
human being. 


III 


Timaeus, 41D, Evorncas ro wav Steinke vpuyas ioapib- 
pous Tois aotpats, évepé O° éExdorny mpos Exacrov. 
Susemihl (Genet. Entw. i. 369) and Archer-Hind (Zim. 
ad loc.) think that the Creator assigned to the fixed stars, not 
already differentiated individual Souls, but masses of the, as 
yet, undifferentiated Soul-stuff which he had compounded in 
the bowl. Only when the time came that Souls should be 
1 The case of Tuan Mac Cairill, in Irish legend, may be quoted as illustrating 
the manner in which the ideas of metamorphosis, metempsychosis, and preg- 
nancy without male intervention, run into one another. Tuan became, in 
succession, a Stag, a Bear, an Eagle, and a Salmon. The Salmon was boiled and 


eaten by a woman, who thereupon conceived, and brought forth Tuan again in 
human form. See The Voyage of Bran, by Myer and Nutt, ii. 76. 
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“sown” on the Spyava ypovov, the planets and earth, were 
these masses of Soul-stuff in the fixed stars taken and differen- 
tiated into individual Souls. I agree with Zeller (Plato, 
pp. 390, 391, Engl. Transl.) in holding that the Souls are 
differentiated as individuals when they are assigned each one 
to its fixed star; and that it is these individual Souls which, 
on the completion of their speculative journey round the outer 
sphere of the Heaven, are transferred to the earth and planets 
in order to partake of their first birth, yéveors wpwrn, in the 
flesh. 

Mr. Archer-Hind asks (note, ad loc.) what is the purpose 
of this distribution of (as he supposes) masses of undifferen- 
tiated Soul-stuff among the fixed stars; and finds the explana- 
tion in Phaedrus, 252 c, D, where different gods are assigned 
as patrons for persons of various temperament. If the reader 
will turn to the passage in the Phaedrus referred to by Mr. 
Archer-Hind, he will find that the patron gods, 1.6. stars, are 
not the fixed stars, but the planets, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun; 
and this is only in accordance with the prevailing belief—that 
it is from the planets that the varieties of temperament are, 
at least, chiefly derived. The purpose of the distribution of 
Souls (in my view, individual Souls, not masses of Soul-stuff) 
among the fixed stars is what Plato distinctly says it is—that 
these Souls may learn the Laws of the Universe—r rod 


Q 4 
TWavTos pucsy. 
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CONTEXT 


THE subject of the Phaedrus ts “ Rhetoric and Love.” 

Socrates and the young Phaedrus take a walk together out- 
side the Walls, and rest under a plane-tree by the bank of the 
Llissus. 

There Phaedrus reads to Socrates a rhetorical piece, which 
he has just heard delivered by Lysias, in praise of the non- 
lover as distinguished from the lover. 

Socrates does not think much of the performance, and 
delivers a better speech on the same subject—in dispraise of the 
lover and pratse of the non-lover. 

When he has finished his speech, he rises to go away, but 
is stopped by his Sapowor, or Familiar Spirit, and stays to 
deliver a Recantation of hrs blasphemous dispraise of Love. 

The sanity of the non-lover, on which he had enlarged, 
ts indeed a paliry thing, he now says, as compared with the 
madness of the lover. Madness is the gift of God. There 
are four kinds of divine madness: the first 18 prophetic 
inspiration—as the name pavtixy, derived from pavixn, 
shows; the second is religious exaltation —the feeling of 
the puotns, or initiated person; the third is poetic genius ; 
and the fourth 1s the Love by which the immortal Soul is 
winged for her flight to Heaven. 

The Myth describes the birth and growth of this Love, 
which it presents as the nisus of the Soul after the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good—in one word, as Philosophy. 

806 
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When the Myth is finished, conversation is resumed, and 
returns to the subject of Rhetoric, or the Art of Public Speaking, 
which ts now discussed by Socrates with a deep sense of the 
emportance of Truth. To be a really good speaker, a man must 
know the Truth, and be able to recommend it to his audience. 
Genuine Rhetoric is based on PhMlosophy ; and the highest kind 
of such Rhetoric, on that enthusiastic Philosophy which 18 the 
gift of Eros. Let Lysias keep this in mind. 
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Phaedrus, 246 a—257 a 
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TRANSLATION 


Concerning the Immortality of the Soul enough hath been 
spoken: now let it be told of what fashion she is, with 
this preface, to wit, that her fashion, as it truly 1s, only the 
tongue of a God, using long discourse, could declare; but 
what she is like unto, a Man may tell, speaking more shortly. 

Let it then be said of the Soul, that she is like unto a 
Power composite of two Winged Horses harnessed, and a 
Charioteer. 

All the Horses and Charioteers of the Gods are themselves 
good, and of good stock; but of the other Souls the goodness 
is mixed: for ‘tis a Yoke of Horses that the Charioteer 
of Man’s Soul driveth, and, moreover, of his Horses the one 


is well-favoured and good, and of good stock, the other of 
evil stock and himself evil Wherefore a hard rng a 


& contrarious, the driving of our Chapiots must weeds 


y 

without Soul, and maketh circuit of the whole Heaven, and 
appeareth now in this shape now in that. Ifa Soul be per- 
fect, and keep her wings full of feathers, she flieth high and 
encompasseth the whole world with her government. But 
there be Souls that have shed their wings, and fall down 
headlong till they lay hold on that which is corporeal, and there 
they make their abode, having taken unto themselves earthly 
bodies. The earthly body, albeit without the power of the 
Soul it is not moved, seemeth to move itself; and the whole, 
compacted together of Soul and Body, is that which we call 
by the name of “living creature,” thereunto adding “ mortal.” 

Of that which is “immortal” we have no understanding ; 
but make for ourselves an image thereof; and God, whom we 
have not seen neither have rightly comprehended, we conceit 
as One who liveth and is immortal and hath Soul and 
Body ; and in him we say are these two joined together for 
evermore. 

Let these things and the telling of them be as it pleaseth 
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God; but of the falling off of the wings, and wherefore the 
Soul sheddeth them, let the cause be now discovered. It is 
after this wise. 

The nature of wings consisteth in the power of lifting that 
which is heavy up into the height where the generation of the 
Gods dwelleth; and unto wings, amongst the bodily parts, 
belongeth the largest portion of that which is of God. Now 
that which is of God hath beauty, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and all perfection; by these, therefore, the growth of the 
wings of the Soul is chiefly nourished and increased ; whereas 
by the things which are contrary to these, to wit, by all things 
hateful and evil, are her wings caused to pine away, and utterly 
destroyed. 

Zeus, the great Captain of the Host of Heaven, mounted 
upon his winged chariot, rideth first and disposeth and over- 
seeth all things. Him followeth the army of Gods and Daemons 
in eleven orders—for Hestia alone abideth in the House of 
the Gods; but all the other Gods which are of the number 
of the Twelve go forth and lead each one the order whereof 
he is appointed to be captain. 

Many holy sights there be for eye to behold of blessed 
Gods in their courses passing to and fro within the firmament 
of Heaven, each one doing his own business: and whosoever 
willeth, and is able, followeth; for Envy standeth afar from 
the Heavenly Choir. 

Now, as often as they go to eat at the banquet, their path 
is ever up by the steep way close under the roof of the Heaven. 
The Chariots of the Gods, going evenly and being alway 
obedient to the hand of the Charioteer, accomplish their 
journey easily; but the other Chariots hardly, with great 
labour, for the Horse which is by nature froward is as a weight, 
and ever inclineth towards the Earth, and, except the Charioteer 
hath brought him into subjection, draweth the Chariot down. 
Herein standeth the cause to the Soul of trouble and trial 
exceeding great and sore which are prepared for her. 

The Souls which are called immortal, when they are come 
to the top of the Heaven, journey out therefrom and stand 
upon the Roof thereof without, and standing are carried round 
by the circuit, and behold those things which are without the 
Heaven. 
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Now, the Place which is above the Heaven no poet here 
hath ever praised, nor shall praise, worthily. The Place is 
after this wise: for he especially whose discourse is concerning 
Trath must make bold to say wh at is true concerning it. 

(The Substance which which hath no colour and 
no shape, and hand cannot Souch, is comprehended only by the 
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knowledge (which ig a . and differeth in respect pu 
unto diffe of those things concerning which we now say a Ae 
that “they are”; but the knowledge which standeth in That Vag 


which Verily Is The Soul, then, having beheld these and 
also all other things Which Verily Are, and having eaten 
of this feast, sinketh down again into the inward part of the 
Heaven and cometh home unto her House. And when she 
is come, the Charioteer maketh the Horses to stand at the 
manger, and casteth ambrosia before them, and thereafter 
giveth them nectar to drink. 

This is the life of the Gods. ) Of the other Souls, which- 
soever followeth God best, and is made most like unto Him, 
keepeth the head of her Charioteer lifted up into the Place 
without the firmament, and is carried round with the circuit 
thereof, being troubled by the Horses, and hardly beholding 
the Things Which Are; after her cometh the Soul which for 
a space keepeth the head of her Charioteer lifted up, and then 
again sinketh down, and because of the violence of the Horses, 
seeth some of the Things Which Are, but some she seeth not. 

Beside these there follow other Souls which all do strive 
after that which is above, but are not able to reach unto it, 
and are carried round sunken beneath the face of the Heaven, 
trampling upon one another, and running against one another, 
and pressing on for to outstrip one another, with mighty great 
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sound of tumult and sweat of the race; and here, by reason 
of the unskilfulness of the Charioteers, many Souls are maimed, 
and many have their wings broken ; and all, greatly travailing, 
depart uninitiated, not having seen That Which Is, and turn 
them to the food of Opinion. 

Now these are the causes wherefore they so vehemently 
desire to see the Place where the Plain of Truth is: because 
the pasture convenient for the Best Part of the Soul groweth 
in the Meadow there, and the power of wings, whereby the 
Soul is lightly carried up, is nourished by that pasture; and 
because Adrasteia hath made a decree that the Soul which 
hath been the companion of God, and seen some of the Things 
Which Are, shall be without affliction all the time until another 
journey round the Heaven beginneth for her; and if she can 
alway behold Those Things she shall be without hurt alway: 
but when a Soul, having seen Those Things aforetime, is now 
not able to follow, and seeth them not, being overtaken by 
some evil chance, and filled with forgetfulness and wickedness, 
and made h _80_that she npr the feathers of her 
wings and(falleth unto the Earth, then the law is that she 
shall not be planted in the body of any Beast in the first 
generation: but the Soul which hath seen most shall pass into 
the seed of a man who shall become a Seeker after the True 
Wisdom, a Seeker after the True Beauty, a Friend of the 
Muses, a True Lover; the Soul which cometh second shall 
enter into the of a King who shall rule justly, or of a 
Warrior and Commander of the Host; the Soul which cometh 
third shall enter into the seed of a man who shall busy him- 
self with the affairs of a City, or with the stewardship of a 
household, or with merchandise; the Soul which is fourth 
shall enter into the seed of a man who shall endure hardness 
for the sake of the crown of victory, or shall be a healer of 
the diseases of the body; the Soul which is fifth shall have 
the life of a Prophet or Priest; unto the sixth shall belong 
the life of a Poet or some other of the tribe of Copiers; unto 
the seventh the life of a Workman or Husbandman; unto the 
eighth the life of a Sophist or Demagogue; unto the ninth 
the life of a Tyrant. In all these lives, whosoever walketh 
righteously hath a better portion; whosoever walketh un- 
righteously, a worse. 
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Now into the same Place from whence each Soul cometh 
she returneth not again until ten thousand years have been 
accomplished ; for sooner is no Soul fledged with wings, save 
the Soul of him who hath sought after True Wisdom without 
deceit, or hath loved his Comrade in the bonds of Wisdom. 
The Souls of such men, when the third course of a thousand 
years is finished, if they have chosen this life three times in 
order, being fledged with wings, do then depart. 

But the other Souls, when they have ended their first life, 
are brought before the judgment-seat; and when they have 
received sentence, €ome go to the prisons under the EartW/, and 
there pay the penalty: and some by the sentence are exalted 
and go into a certain place of the Heavens, where they fare 
as beseemeth the life which they spent when they had Man’s 
form. But in the thousandth year both sorts, being come to 
the casting of lots and to the choosing of the second life, 
choose, every Soul, the life which pleaseth her. And now it 
cometh to pass that a Soul which was a Man's goeth into the 
life of a Beast, and the Soul of a Beast which aforetime was 
a Man goeth again into a Man; for unto Man’s shape no Soul 
attaineth which never beheld the Truth; the cause whereof is 
this,— Man must needs understand the Specific Form which 
proceedeth from the perceiving of many things, and is made 
one by Thought. This is the Recollection of Those Things 
which each Soul erewhile saw when she journeyed together 
with God, despising the thin hich we now are, and 
holding herself - to 9 look a ial wie Verily im Where- 
fore of right only Mind of the Lover of Wisdom is winged ; 
for he alway leaveth in Memon} , 80 far as he is able, unto 
Those Things by cleaving unto which God is verily God. The 
man, therefore, who useth these memorials aright, and is ae 
a partaker in the perfect teries, he alone becometh veril 
perfect ; but inasmuch asfhe escheweth the things w vise), Vo 
do strive after} and givetithimself unto God, th they wishes are 
theewerld rebuke him, saying that he is beside himself; for 
they perceive not that he hath inspiration of God. 

It is come to pass, then, that this Discourse is now 
returned unto whence it came, to wit, unto the Fourth Sort 
of Madness: for when a man beholdeth the beauty yhich is 
here, and then calleth to mind the True Beauty, ang getteth 
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wings and desireth with them to fly up, but is not able— 
looking up into the sky like a bird, and heeding not the things 
beneath—he is accounted as mad after the manner of the 
Fourth Sort of Madness; because that the spirit of his Mad- 
ness wherewith he is possessed is the best, proceeding from 
the best for him who hath it, and for him who partaketh of 
it; and because that he who loveth things beautiful with the 
spirit of this Madness upon him hath the name of Lover; 
for, as hath been said, every Soul which is a Man’s hath of 
necessity seen the Things which Verily Are—else would it 
not have entered into this creature; but to call Those Things 
to mind, by means of these, is not easy for every Soul; 
neither for those Souls which saw the Things There for a little 
space, nor for those unto which, when they were fallen down 
to the Earth, evil happened, so that they are turned to 
iniquity by evil communications, and forget holy things 





which they saw aforetime. Verily few are they ioeat 


are left having Memory present with them in sufficient 
measure. 

These, when they see any likeness of the Things There, 
are amazed and cannot contain themselves any more; but what 
it is that moveth them they know not, because that they 
perceive nothing clearly. 

Now of Justice and Temperance and all the other ‘Precious 
Things of the Soul no glory at all shineth in the likenesses 
which are here; but using dull instincts and going unto 

es, hardly do a few men_attain unto the sight of that 
One Thing whereo ey are the images. Beauty Itself, 
shining brightly, it was given unto them then to behold when 
they were of the blessed choir and went—we in the train of 
Zeus, and other Souls led by other Gods—and saw that great 
and holy sight, and were made partakers of those Mysteries 
which it is meet to call the most holy: the which they did then 
celebrate, being themselves altogether fair and clean, and with- 
out taste of the miseries prepared for them in the time there- 
after, and being chosen to be eyewitnesses of visions which are 
altogether fair, which are true with |pll bingleness) ager ii 
without variablenesg which contain the fulness of joy. p 


are the Things which our Souls did then see in fpure = hgh J 
being themselves pure and without the mark of this Which 
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about with usfas the fish carrieth 


these words, then, be offered for a thanksgiving to 
Memory, for whose sake we, as remembering our joys that are 
past, have lengthened this Discourse. 

Now, as touching Beauty :—We beheld it shining, as hath 
been said, amongst those other Visions; and when we came 
hither, we apprehended it glittering most clearly, by means of 
that sense which in us is the most clear, to wit, eyesight, 
which is the keenest sense that the body conveyeth. But the 
eye seeth not Wisdom. O what marvellous love would Wisdom 
cause to spring up in the hearts of men, if she sent forth 
a clear likeness of herself also, even as Beauty doth, and it 
entered into our eyes together with the likenesses of all the 
other Things which be worthy of Love! But only unto 
Beauty hath this portion been given. Wherefore Beauty is 
the most evident of all, and the best beloved. 

Now, he who hath not lately partaken of the heavenly 
Mysteries, or hath been corrupted, is not quickly carried hence 
to that Other Place and to Beauty Itself, when he seeth the 
things which here are call ie the SARE erage Where- 
fore, looking upon these, iveth them/not reverence, but, 
delivering himself up to ‘ae, after(the manner of -a—be 
he leepeth upon. ther, dosiring/fo beget offspring 
the flesh, and feareth not to havé his conversation{in 
ness, Jnor is ashamed of following after pleasure con 
nature. (But he who hath lately partaken, who hath beheld 
many of the Things There, when he seeth a face, or the figure 
of a person, made in the very likeness of Beauty, first his flesh 
trembleth, and awe of those things which he saw aforetime 
entereth into his heart; then he looketh, and worshippeth the 
Beautiful One as a God, and, were he not afraid that men 
should account him a maniac, would offer sacrifice to his 
Beloved, as to a graven image and a God. Then while he 


looketh r the _useth to happen, sweating 
and (unwonted heat take hold_o , for he hath received the 
effluxion o uty through his eyes, and is made hot, so that 


the wings in him are watered; for when he is made hot, the 

parts where the wings sprout are melted, which before were 

closed by reason of their hardness and hindered the feathers 
Y 
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are lately begun to grow, that there is an itching 
gums and distress, even so doth it happen unto the 


Beloved, parts (4ép7) come thence unto her in a stream (whi 
for this cause are called Zuepos); and she, receiving them, 
watered and made hot, and Ceaseth from her pain and rejoiceth: 
But (when_she is — from her Be 

maprouting of the feathers 


parched and ak g 
@hich is shut in a poe and leapeth as a man’s 


pulse, beating ag against each paksage that withstandeth it, so 
that the whole Soul, being pricked on every side, is filled with 
frenzy and travaileth: but contrariwise, having memory of the 
Beautiful One, she rejoiceth ; so that this strange thing hap- 
peneth unto her—her pain is mingled with joy, and she is 
bewildered, and striveth to find a way, but findeth none; and, 
being filled with madness, she cannot sleep by night nor stay 
in one place by day, but runneth to and fro wistful, if per- 
chance she may behold the One who possesseth that Beauty. 
And, beholding, she draweth Desire from the channel thereof 
unto her, and the entrances which were shut are opened, and 
she taketh breath and ceaseth from her prickings and travail, 
and instead thereof reapeth the sweetest pleasure for the 
present time. Wherefore willingly she departeth not, esteem- 
ing no one more highly than the Beloved; but mother, and 
brethren, and all her friends, she forgetteth, and thinketh it 
of no account that her substance is wasted through neglectful- 
ness; and the things which are approved of men and of good 
report, wherein she did aforetime take pride, all these she 
now doth despise, and is willing to be a slave, and make her 
lodging wheresoever she may come nearest unto her Love; 
for she cometh not to worship only, but because she hath 
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found that the One who possesseth that Beauty is the sole 
physician of her greatest troubles. 

Now this affection, fair boy, unto whom my whole Dis- 
course is dedicate, men call Eros; but as touching the name 
which the Gods call it, when thou hearest it haply thou wilt 
laugh because it is new—for some of the disciples of Homer, 
out of the Secret Verses, recite two verses unto Eros, whereof 
one is very impudent, and not good in metre. Now these are 
the verses of their hymn :— 

Men call him Eros by name, surnaming him Eros the Flyer ; 
Gods call him Pteros, because that he haunteth on Wings and compelleth.! 


These things, then, it is permitted to a man to believe, or 
believe not, as he is minded. Nevertheless, the case of those 
that be in love, and their state, is that which hath been said. 

Now, if it be one of the train of Zeus that is taken, he is 
able more stoutly to bear the burden of him whose name is 
Winged; but they who be servants of Ares, and made the 
circuit along with him, when they are taken by Eros, and 
think that they are injured in aught by the Beloved One, are 
ready to shed blood and make a sacrifice of themselves and the 
Beloved One. As each, then, was of the choir of a certain 
God, him he honoureth alway, and maketh his example accord- 
ing to his ability, so long as he is uncorrupt and liveth the 
life of the first birth here; and in this manner likewise he 
behaveth himself in his conversation toward the Beloved 
Ones and other men. 

It cometh to pass, then, that each man, according to his 
natural temper, chooseth his Beloved and maketh him his God, 
and fashioneth and adorneth him as a graven image, to honour 
him and celebrate mysteries before him. They, therefore, who 
are of the company of Zeus, seeking for a Beloved One like unto 
Zeus in soul, inquire whether some one be by nature a lover of 
True Wisdom and able to rule; and when they have found what 
they seek, and are fallen in love, they do all so that the Beloved 
One shall be altogether such as they seek, to wit, like unto 
Zeus. Then, indeed, if they have not already made a begin- 


- 1 —reading rrepddacroy dvdyxyy. Some MSS. and Stobaeus read wrrepodirop’ 
dydyxyy, where the improperly lengthened v may be thought to justify the od 
hea vt Euperpow further. ‘A@dvara dé IIrépwra by itself, however, is bad 
enough. 
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ning of this endeavour, do they take the matter in hand, and 
both learn from whomsoever they are able to learn, and them- 
selves pursue the knowledge thereof; and questioning in their 
own souls to find therefrom the nature of their own God, they 
seek not in vain, because that they are constrained to look 
steadfastly upon their God, and by memory lay hold on him, 
and, being filled with his spirit, receive of him their habitudes 
and way of life, so faras man can partake of God. Whereof 
they account the Beloved One the cause, and therefore have 
they the more pleasure in him; and if the river, wherefrom 
even as Bacchae they draw their nourishment, flow from Zeus, 
then do they turn the waters thereof upon the Soul of the 
Beloved One, and make it as like unto their own God as is 
possible. 

He who was of the train of Hera seeketh after one who is 
Royal, and having found, doth in all things as the follower of 
Zeus doth. (He who was of the train of Apollo or of any 
other God, observing the nature of his own God, seeketh to 
have a comrade of the like nature; and when he hath gotten 
such an one, he taketh the God for an example unto himself, and 
teaching and guiding, bringeth the Beloved One also unto the 
way and likeness of the God as far as can be, striving without 
envy or grudging or malice by all means to bring the Beloved 
One unto the full likeness of himself and of whichsoever God 
he him ireth. 








made mad, upon him whem-h 
caught. Now, it is after this v wise Ghat he ee E Whereas 
at the beginning of this Tale we sac oul hath three 
parts—two thereof in the form of Horses, and the third part in 
the form of a Charioteer}; so now we would have this remain 
as it was then told, and that one of the Horses is good and 
the other is not. But what is the virtue of the good Horse 
and the illness of the evil Horse we did not declare; now, 
therefore, must we tell it. 

That one of the two which hath the more honourable 
station, in form is straight and well-knit, with a high neck and 
an arched nosé, in colour white, with black eyes, a lover of 
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honour in all temperance and modesty, a friend of true glory, 
needing not the whip, being guided by the mere word of the 
Charioteer. But the other Horse is crooked, lumpish, ill-jointed, 
with a stiff neck, a short throat, a snub nose, in colour black, 
with grey eyes, sanguineous, a friend of lust and boastfulness, 
hairy about the ears, deaf, hardly submitting himself to the 
lash and the pricks. 

Now when the Charioteer beholdeth the Vision of Love, 
and his whole Soul is warmed throughly by the sight, and he 
is altogether full of itchings and the prickings of desire, then 
that Horse which is obedient to the Charioteer, being con- 
strained then and alway by modesty, holdeth himself back 
from rushing upon the Beloved One; but the other Horse 
careth no longer for the Charioteer’s pricks nor for his whip, 
but pranceth, and with violence chargeth, and, striving with 
his fellow and with the Charioteer, compelleth them to go 
unto the Beloved One and make mention of the sweetness of 
carnal love. At first the twain resist, taking it ill that they 
are constrained unto wickedness; but at the last, since their 
evil state hath no ending, they go as the evil Horse leadeth, 
yielding themselves up, and consenting to do what he biddeth. 
Moreover, now are they come near, and see the countenance of 
the Beloved One gloriously shining. Which when the Charioteer 
seeth, his memory is straightway carried back unto the Form 
of the Eternal Beauty. Her he again beholdeth standing girt 
with temperance upon her holy pedestal; and, beholding her, 
he is filled with fear and reverence, and falleth backward, and 
thereat must needs pull the reins back with force, so that he 
bringeth both the Horses down upon their haunches—the one 
willingly, because that he resisteth not, but the lascivious one 
against his will altogether. 

Now when the two Horses are come away a little further 
from the Beloved, the one, by reason of his shame and panic, 
wetteth all the Soul with sweat; and the other, having ceased 
from the pain which he had from the bit and from his falling 
down, hardly recovering breath, in anger upbraideth, and 


heapeth c w orse, 
saying that, focanse of cowardice and weak-hearte , they 
have left their place appointed unto them and the promise 


which they made, 
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Then again, when they are not willing to go near, he 
constraineth them, and hardly consenteth when they beseech 
that the matter may be deferred to some other time: and 
when the time agreed upon cometh, and the two make 
pretence of not remembering, he putteth them in mind, and 
pulleth them with force, neighing, and compelling them again 
to come near for to speak the same words unto the Beloved; 
and when they are come near, he_bendeth down his head, and 
stretcheth out his tail, andl biteth the bit) and pulleth it 
shamelessly. But the Charioteer, being moved in his heart 
this second time as the first time, yea more exceedingly, 
falleth backward as it were from before the barrier at the 
starting place of the racecourse, and more violently doth draw 
the bit unto him from the teeth of the lascivious Horse, and 
maketh his cursing tongue and his jaws bloody, and presseth 
his legs and haunches to the earth, and delivereth him up to 
torment. 

Now when the evil Horse, having oft-times suffered the 
same correction, ceaseth from his wantonness, being humbled, 
he followeth the guidance of the Charioteer, and, whenever he 
seeth the Beautiful One, is brought to naught with terror. 
So it cometh to pass in the end that the Soul of the Lover 
followeth the Beloved One in reverence and fear. 

The Beloved then being served as a God with all service, 
by one who maketh not a pretence of love but loveth truly, 
and being by nature a friend unto him who serveth, even 
though in time past fellow disciples and others have made 
mischief with their tongues, saying that it is not seemly to come 
near unto a Lover, and though by reason of this the Beloved 
hath rejected the Lover, yet in process of time do ripeness 
of age and need of him cause the Beloved to receive the Lover 
into companionship ; for surely it hath never been ordained that 
evil shall be friend to evil, or good shall not be friend to good. 

When, therefore, the Beloved receiveth the Lover, and 
hath accepted his speech and companionship, then doth the 
good-will of the Lover drawing very nigh fill the Beloved with 
amazement; and lo! in comparison with this friend who hath 
in him the spirit of God, not even the whole company of 
other friends and kinsfolk provideth any portion at all of 
friendship ! : 
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Now when the Beloved continueth for awhile in this, and 
cometh near unto the Lover, touching him in the gymnasia 
and other places where they meet, then at last the fountain of 
that stream which Zeus, loving Ganymede, called by the name 
of Himeros, floweth mightily toward the Lover, and part 
thereof goeth down into him, and, when he is filled to over- 
flowing, the other part runneth out: and even as the wind, or 
a voice, leapeth back from the smooth rock and rusheth to the 
place whence it came, so doth the Stream of Beauty return 
unto the Beautiful One through the Eyes, which is the natural 
way unto the Soul; and when it is come thither, it giveth 
the Soul wings—it watereth the passages of the feathers, and 
causeth them to sprout; and the Soul of the Beloved also is 
filled with love. The Beloved loveth, but knoweth not whom, 
nor hath understanding of what hath come to pass, for to 
tell it; but is like unto a man who hath been smitten with 
disease of the eyes by another man, but cannot tell the cause 
thereof; or like unto one who seeth himself in a glass, and 
knoweth not that it is himself, so doth the Lover stand as a 
glass before the Beloved: and when the Lover is present, the 
Beloved ceaseth from the pain of Love, even as the Lover also 
ceaseth ; and when the Lover is absent, the Beloved longeth 
after him and is longed after, having Love-for-Love which is 
the Image of Love, yet calling and deeming it not Love but 
Friendship; and the Beloved desireth, even as the Lover 
desireth, but less vehemently, to see, to touch, to kiss, to 
embrace—and doeth this quickly thereafter, as is like; con- 
cerning which the lascivious Horse of the Lover’s Soul hath 
somewhat to say unto the Charioteer, and demandeth of him 
a little enjoyment as the reward of many labours. But the 
Horse of the Beloved hath nothing to say, but being swollen 
with desire, and knowing not what he doeth, throweth his 
arms round the Lover and kisseth him, greeting him as a dear 
friend, and when, they are come close unto each other, is ready 
to grant unto him all that he asketh; while the fellow Horse, 
obedient unto the Charioteer in all modesty and reasonable- 
ness, withstandeth. Wherefore, if then the better parts of 
the mind prevail, and lead the Soul into a constant way of 
life and true wisdom, then are men, all the days of their life 
here, blessed and at peace with themselves, having the mastery 
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over themselves, doing all things in order, having brought into 
bondage that part of the Soul wherein wickedness was found, 
and having made that part free wherein virtue dwelleth; and 
after this life is ended, they rise up lightly on their wings, 
having gained the victory in the first of the three falls at the True 
Olympic Games, than which victory no greater good can the 
Temperance of Man or the Madness from God bestow on Man. 

But if any take unto themselves a baser way of life, 
seeking not after true wisdom but after honour, perchance 
when two such are well drunken, or at any time take no heed 
unto themselves, their two licentious Horses, finding their 
Souls without watch set, and bringing them together, make 
choice of that which most men deem the greatest bliss, and 
straightway do enjoy it; and having once enjoyed it, they 
have commerce with it afterward alway, but sparingly, for 
they do that which is not approved of their entire mind. 

Now these two also are friends unto one another, but in 
less measure than those I before spake of, because they live 
for a while in the bonds of love, and then for a while out of 
them, and think that they have given and received the greatest 
pledges betwixt each other, the which it is never allowed to 
break and come to enmity one with another. When such do 


end their life here and go forth from. are| 


without wings, but have\.a vehement desire to get win 
which is no small recompense they receive for Madness of 
Love. Wherefore they are not compelled to go down unto 
the darkness and the journey under the Earth, seeing that 
they have already made a beginning of the heavenly journey ; 
but they pass their time in the light of day, and journey 
happily together Lover and Beloved, and when they get wings, 

of the same feather do they get them, for their Love's sake. 
These are the gifts, dear boy—behold how many they are 
and how divine !—which the friendship that cometh from the 
Lover shall bestow on thee: but the conversation of him who 
is no Lover, being mingled with the temperance of this 
mortal life, and niggardly dispensing things mortal, begetteth 
in the Soul of his friend that hla aries the multi- 
tude j and cayseth ber hereafter to wander, 
devoid of understanding, oun und about the Earth and under the 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHAEDRUS MYTH 
I 


I think it necessary, at the outset of my observations on 
the Phaedrus Myth, to take notice—let it be brief—of the 
tolerant, nay sympathetic, way in which Plato speaks (256 c-z) 
of the dépwrix?) pavia of those who are not “true lovers.” He 
speaks eloquently of it as a bond which unites aspiring souls 
in the after life. He speaks of those united by this bond as 
getting wings of the same feather in Heaven for their love's sake. 
His language is as sympathetic as the language in which 
Dante expresses his own sympathy, and awakens ours, with a 
very different pair of winged lovers—Francesca and Paolo 
flying together like storm-driven birds in Hell! It is 
astounding that Plato should allow himself to speak in this 
way. The explanation offered by Thompson * does not enable 
me to abate my astonishment :—The concluding portion of 
the Myth, he tells us, “ which stands more in need of apology,” 
ought to be considered in connection with the fact that the 
entire Discourse is intended as a pattern of philosophical 
Rhetoric, and is adapted, as all true Rhetoric must be, to the 
capacity of the hearer—in this case, of Phaedrus, who is some- 
what of a sensualist. It is still to me astounding that Plato 
—even as dramatist in sympathy with the sensualism of one 
of his dramatis personae, the youth to whom his “ Socrates” 
addresses this Rhetorical Paradigm, if that is what the 
Phaedrus Myth is*—should have ventured to speak, as he 
does here, of what he indeed elsewhere‘ condemns as un- 
equivocally as Aristotle condemns it. 

The reflection, in most cases a trite one, that even the 
best men are apt to become tolerant of the evil which pre- 
vails in the manners of their age, is hardly, in this case, a 
trite eae for it is such an oppressively sad one. 


1 I , ve 
aP advaa 168. 

* I entirely dissent from the view that this Myth is merely a heen of 
eps sot Rhetoric ; pa and also from the consequential view ( ’B 
troduction to Phaedrus B xix.), that it is mostly ‘‘a deliberate allegory,” 
unlike, it is added, other Platonic Myths in which the err a the thing 
menitee are blended, Sas sometimes confused. See infra, p. 8 

tos, Vill. 841 
oEN. vii. 5. 3. 1148 b 29. 
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IT 


In passing to the Phaedrus Myth (with which the Meno 
Myth must be associated), we pass to a Myth in which the 
“ Deduction of the Categories of the Understanding ” occupies 
perhaps a more prominent place, by the side of the “ Repre- 
sentation of Eieis of Reasop] than has been assigned to it 
even in the 7imaeus. 

The mythological treatment of Categories of the Under- 
standing stands on a different footing from that of “Ideas 
of Reason” in this important respect, that it is not the only 
treatment of which these Categories are capable. The Ideas 
of Reason, Soul, Cosmos, and God, if represented at all, 
must be represented in Myth; and it is futile to attempt to 
extract the truth of fact, by a rationalising process, out of 
any representation of them, however convincing, as a repre- 
sentation, it may appear to our deepest instinct. On the 
other hand, Categories of the Understanding (e.g. the notions 
of Substance and of Cause), though, as a priori conditions of 
sensible experience, they cannot be treated as if they were 
data of that experience, are yet fully realised, for what they 
are, in that experience, and only in it. Hence, while their 
a priors character may be set forth in Myth, the fact that, 
unlike the Ideas of Reason, they are fully realised in sensible 
experience, makes them also capable of logical treatment. 
That they are capable of such treatment is obvious, when 
one considers the advance, sound and a) as measured by 
influence in the physical sciences, which (Logic has brought 

bout in our interpretation of the Notion, or Category, of 

use, and that by discussions carried on quite apart from 
the question of whether the Notion is p en gern or is 
of a posteriort origih. We may say, however, that treatment 
of Categories of the Understanding tends to become less 
mythological and more logical as time goes on; but yet the 
mythological treatment of them can never become obsolete— 
it still remains the legitimate expression of a natural impulse, 
the power of which—for evil—Kant recognises in his Tran- 
scendental Dialectic. I call the mythological expression of 
this impulse legitimate, because it is mythological, and not 
pseudo-scientific. 

Z 
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I take the Phaedrus Myth, along with the Meno Myth, 
as an example of the Mythological Deduction of Categories 
of the Understanding. The Eternal Forms seen by the Soul 
in its prenatal life, as “remembered” in this life when 
objects of sense present themselves, are Categories, although 
the list of them is redundant and defective if we look at it 
with Kant’s eyes, which I do not think we need do. 

But although the Phaedrus Myth deduces Categories, it 
represents Ideas as well Plato, as I have been careful to 
point out, does not anywhere distinguish Categories and Ideas 
formally; and the Phaedrus Myth, in particular, is one of the 
most complex, as well as comprehensive, in the whole list of 
the Platonic Myths. It deduces Categories, sets forth the 
Ideas of Soul, Cosmos, and God, is Aetiological and Eschato- 
logical, and, though a true Myth, is very largely composed 
of elements which are Allegories. Its complexity and com- 
prehensiveness are indeed so great that they have suggested 
the theory—that of Diiring, with which, however, I cannot 
agree—that the Myth is a Programme—a general view of a 
whole consistent Eschatological Doctrine, which is worked out 
in detail in the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic Myths? In 
the Phaedrus Myth alone, Diiring maintains, we have a 
complete account of the whole History of the Soul—its 
condition before incarnation, the cause of its incarnation, and 
the stages of its life, incarnate, and disembodied, till it returns 
to its original disembodied state. All this, he argues, 1s so 
summarily sketched in the Phaedrus that we have to go to 
the other Dialogues mentioned, in order to understand some 
things in the Phaedrus rightly. In the Phaedrus Myth, in 
short, we have “eine compendiarische Darstellung einer in 
grosserer Ausfiirlichkeit vorschwebenden Conception.” The 
Phaedrus Myth thus dealing, for whatever reason, with 
everything that can be dealt with by a Myth, we shall do 
well not to separate its Deduction of Categories, or Doctrine 
of dyduynots, too sharply from the other elements of the 
composition. 


Pe cas Myth. Platos, p. 476 (Archiv fur Gesch. d. Philos. vi. (1898), 
pp. 3): 

2 CEL Jowett and Campbell's Republic, vol. iii. p. 468. “The attempts of 
Numenius, Proclus, and others to connect the Myth of Er with those in Gorg., 
Phaed., Phaedr., Tim., 80 as to get a complete and consistent view of Plato’s 
supra-mundane theories, only show the futility of such a method.” 
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This Myth is part of the Discourse which Socrates —~ 
delivers, by way of recantation, in praise of Love. The non- 
lover, indeed, is sane, but the madness of the lover is far 
better than the other's sanity. Madness is the source of all 
that is good and great in human effort. There are four kinds 
of it'—(1) the Prophet’s madness; (2) the madness of the 
Initiated ; (3) the madness of the Poet; and (4) the madness 
of the True Lover who is the True Philosopher. It is the 
Transcendental History of the Soul as aspiring after this. 
True Love that is the main burden of the Myth.) And here 
let me say a few words, in passing, on the view maintained 
by Thompson in his Introduction to the Phaedrus (p. xix.),? 
that this Myth is, for the most part, “a deliberate Allegory.” 
With this view I cannot agree. It ignores the fact that 
a Myth is normally composed of elements which are Alle- 
gories. The Chariot, with the Charioteer and two Horses, 
is allegorical—it puts in pictorial form a result already 
obtained by Plato's psychological analysis, which has dis- 
tinguished Reason, Spirit, and Appetite as “Parts of the 
Soul” But if the Chariot itself is allegorical, its Path 
through the Heavens is mythic. Allegory employed as rough 
material for Myth is frequent in the work of the Great 
Masters, as notably in the greatest of all Myths—in the 
Divina Commedia. A striking instance there is the Pro- 
cession, symbolic of the connection between the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New, which passes before the Poet in the 
Earthly Paradise (Purg. xxix. ff.). The Visions of Ezekiel, 
to which Dante is here indebted for some of his imagery, may 
also be mentioned as instances of mythological compositions 
built largely out of elements which are allegories. It is 
enthusiasm and a living faith which, indeed, inspire the 
mythopoeic or prophetic architect to build at all; but his 
creative enthusiasm is often served by a curious diligence in 
the elaboration of the parts. 


III 


. amrmeae.. « tJ e 
I have jdentifi prenatal im each produced in the 
Soul by the Eternal Fo seen in the Super-Celestial place 


1 Phaedrus, 244. 2 Alluded to supra, p. 836. 


‘t 
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with Categories, or a priori conditions of sensible experience, 
and regarded the “ recollection” in this life of these Forms 
seen in the prenatal life as equivalent to the effective opera- 
tion of a priori Categories, or functions of the Understanding, 
on the occasion of the presentation of objects of sense. I wish 
now to meet an objection which may be brought against this 
identification. Let us first look at the list of Eternal Forms 
given in the Myth (247 c, and 250 3B). They are adr) 


-Suxavoovvn—Justice Itself; avr?) cwppocvvn— Temperance 


Itself; adrnO7s ércorjyn—True Knowledge; abro xadXos— 
Beauty Itself; and are described as dyta Syrws—really ex- 
istent, and dypwparol te xal doynudtioto Kal dvadeis 
ovocia:—without colour, without shape, intangible. Now 
Justice Itself and Temperance Itself in this list cannot be 
called Categories of the Understanding. They would seem 
to correspond rather to “Categorical Imperative.” "‘ArnOy> 
éritornun, on the other hand, does cover the ground occupied 
by Categories of the Understanding, if it does not cover more. 
’"Esrtornym is distinguished in the Meno (97, 98), as know- 
ledge of the effect through its cause, from 6p6% dofa, empirical 
knowledge of the detached effect; and the recognition of 
necessary causal connection, thus identified with érvornpun, is 
expressly said (98 A) to be dvdpuynows. If we consider how 
close the Myth of avdpynois in the Meno (81 8B) stands to 
the Phaedrus Myth, we are bound to conclude that the adrnO7s> 
érioTnpn, Mentioned as one of the ovcias seen by the Soul 
in the dtrepoupavios rézos, covers the a priort Category of 
Cause, and, it is fair to add, the other Categories of the 
Understanding by the use of which, within the limits of 
possible experience, scientific truth (émr:orjpyn) is attained. 
Further, while the presence or aAnOns émornun among the 
Eternal Essences or Forms entitles us to speak of a priort 
Categories as domiciled in the tepouvpdyos rowos' of the 
Phaedrus Myth, we need not quarrel with the presence of adr? 
Sixatoctvn, att) cwppocivn, and avTo xdAXos in a list of 
Categories ; the distinction between Categories of the Under- 
standing and Ideas of Reason, as I have pointed out, is not 
provided for in Plato’s philosophical language, and it is to 


1 These are ‘‘Categories which are already in things,” to use Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s expression (Scottish Philosophy, p. 140). 
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be noticed that, in describing these Eternal Essences or Forms 
of Justice, Temperance, and Beauty, he describes them as if 
they were Categorjey” empty without Berge pty_withow "that is, empty 
except as “recollected” in this life on the occasion of the 
presence of objects of sense; just as in the parallel passage in 
the Meno (81C), he speaks of the prenatal knowledge of 
apery as “ recollected” in this life. It will be fair, then, I 
think, to call the list of Essences or Forms in the Phaedrus 
Myth a list of Categories of the Understanding (included 
under aAO%5 ériorjpn), and of certain other a priort Forms 
described as if they were Categories. As in the 7imaeus, so 
in the Phaedrus Myth, the fact (ascertained, we may suppose, 
by Plato as la ant ee introspection) that man brings 
@ priort princiy pa—his ) individual experience is 
explained by G the Soul ) 


: prenatal state goes anil 80 far as_ it is not hindered by 






earthward inclination) with with €he revolution of the outermost 


av rom the back, or (convex _surtacd, of which 


is seen the he trrepoupdvios rémros—the medtov adrnOeias, where 
the true food of the mind grows The Kternal Truths which 
grow on this Plain are apprehended by the gods perfectly ; ; 
by other Souls, which are still within the xvadgos rijs 
yevéoews, only in an enable bey and osama view ; but, 
Wwe may suppose, in e manner—by_bumar a which 
have been finally purified anc{released from the fleshiJor ever 
In proportion as a human as “recollection” of these 
truths while it is in the flesh, in that proportion is it purified. 
Among the Eternal Essences of the irepovpdyios rozros the 
auTo xaAXos is that which is most easily “remembered,” 
because it is more Apparent in its visible copied than the 
other Essences are in theirs (Phaedrus, 250 D). ae Eternal 
Beauty manifests itself to the eye in beautiful things more 
clearly than the Eternal Justice, for instance, manifests itself 
to the “moral sense” in actions, laws, and institutions. 
“Epws, awakened by the sight of “beautiful things,” is the 
form taken by this “ recollection” of the Eternal Beauty—an 
impulse, at once emotional and intellectual, of the whole man, 
by which he is carried on, through the apprehension of that 
Essential Principle which is most easily apprehended, to the 
apprehension also of the Essential Principles of Conduct and 
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Science. Hence épaws, advdurnots, and dtdocodia are practi- 
cally convertible terms,’ and mean amor intellectualis Dei. 
This enthusiastic love of the beautiful “ intelligible world,” 
sharpening recollection till all forgetfulness_ig overcome, and 
the Soul is made perfectly pure, and(@is redeemed from t 
for ever—this dirocodia (to sum up all in a single word), being 
& nigus which engages the whole man in one concentrated 
endeavour, can only be felt and affirmed, cannot be explained. 
It is the very Life of the Subject. of all experience, and 
cannot be treated as if it were an Object to be explained 
scientifically in its place among other Objects like itself. 4 wis ol 
The Philosopher as conceived by Plato is an ardent Lover. ra 
He lives all his earthly life in a trembling hope, and, out 
of his hope, sees visions, and propbgsies 
Plato, keenly appreciating fhe wer with which expres- 
sion of thought or feeling r reacts Or on thought or feeling, spares 
go pains in showi ow to give artistic form to| Myth, the 
natural — (if only as by-product) of_the enthusiastic 
philosophic @isus after self-realisation or purification. This 
is the justification of the artistic Myth, for the construction 
of which Plato supplies models—that it helps to moderate 
and refine and direct the aspirations, the hopes, the fears, the 
curiosity, of which Myth is the natural expression. It will 
be remembered what importance is attached, in the scheme of 
education sketched in the Republic, to “good form” in the 
mode of expressing not only literary meaning and musical 
rn \v eeling, but also athletic effort. The form of expression is, as 
Ww Y t were, the vessel which contains and gives contour to the 
“ %* dharacter which expresses itself. We must be careful to see 
~" _ that we have in our system of education good models of 


we expression into which, as into moulds, young character may 









eke 





be poured. Apart from its bearing on education, the whole 
question of the reaction of expression on that which expresses 
itself is an interesting one, and may be studied in its biological 
rudiments in Darwin’s work on the Expression of the Emotions 
an Man and Animals. 


1 So Dante (Conv. iii. 12), says, ‘‘ Filosofia é uno amoroso uso di Sapienza" 
Amor is the Form, and Sapienza the Subject Matter of Filosofia (Conv. iii. 13, 
14). So also Wordsworth, substituting ‘Poetry for ‘‘ Philosophy ” (Pref. to 
Lyrical Baliads), ‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge : it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all Science.” 
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I said that we should do well, considering the complexity 
of the Phaedrus Myth, not to detach its Deduction of Cate- 
gories or doctrine of aydurynows too much from the general 
context. The doctrine of avdusnots is treated by Plato, in 
the Phaedrus and Meno, as inseparable from the doctrine of | 
the prenatal existence and immortality of the Soul, and is 
closely bound up with the Orphic doctrine of xd@apo.s and 
his own version of it—<the doctrine of philosophic gpws) It 
is impossible, then, to pledge Plato to belief in the literal truth 
of the doctrine of avduynots, unless we are A abd aah to go 17> *” 
with Zeller the length “4 ree: BE 













believing thatCthe So ally exis Yes a seperate ae 
before it wt born into this bodyJand will pass creel a 


series of incarnations after the c sath of this body. “If it be 
impossible,” writes Zeller (Plato, pp. 404 ff, Eng. Tr.), “to 
imagine the soul as not living, this must equally hold good 


of the future and of the past; its existence can ag little begir 
with this life as end with it. Strictly ious it can 
hav at_all; for the soul being itself the source of all 


motion, from what could its motion have proceeded? Accord- 
ingly Plato hardly ever mentions immortality without auding| 
to pre-existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
dagided about the one as the other. In his opinion they 
stand or fall together, and he, uses them alike to explain the 
facts of our spiritual life. e therefore cannot doubt that 
he was thorgughly in earnest in his assumption of a pre- 
existence. “And that this pre-existence had no beginning is 
so often asserted by him‘ that a mythical representation like ( 
that of the 7tmaeus can hardly be allowed any weight to the 
contrary. We must, nevertheless, admit the possibility that in 
his later years he did not strictly abide by the consequences of 
his system, nor definitely propound to himself whether the soul 
had any historical beginning, or only sprang to its essential 
nature from some higher principle. 

“If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and the 
notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and punish- 
ments appear, the more we consider them, to be seriously 


1 Phaedrus, 245 0, D; Meno, 86 A. 
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meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato speaks in the 
above-cited passages so dogmatically and definitely, and the 
theory is so bound up with his whole system, that we must 
unconditionally reckon it among the doctrinal constituents of 
that system. The doctrine is an inference which could not 
well be escaped if once the pre-existence of the soul were 
admitted; for an existence of infinite duration must have left 
in the soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. But it is 
also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a most important 
scientific question : the _ question ity of 
| independent agony uiry—of thought transcending sensuous per- 
ception. Our thought could not get beyond the 2 Immediate 
and the Actual; we could not seek for what is as yet unknown 
to us, nor recognise in what we find the Anns ee we sought 







for, if we had fot\unconaciously recognised 
and were conscious of = : of 
| Taee Ideas, of the eternal © f things which is hidden from 
our >ur_peroeption, TT we Tad not attained to the intuition of 


these in The attempt of a modern work 
to~ exclude the theory of Recollection from the essential 
doctrines of the Platonic s system ® is ‘is therefore entirely opposed 
tt the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the truth and 
necessity ‘Of this doctrine are not indeed, fram our point of 
view, diffitult to refute; but it is obvious that from Plato's 

they are seriously meant.” 
I venture to think that the doctrine of avdpyrneots, in 





ys 









4, 
\ itself, and in its setting, i inte Plato to be taken 
literally—that/it is not Dogma but This view, for 
* ox which I may appeal fo the authority of Leibniz and Coleridge, 
—— See 
a 1 Meno, 80 p ff. 


2 Phaedo, 78 c ff. and 76 D. 
3 Teichmiiller, Studien zur Gesch. d. Begriffe, Pp. 208 ff. 

‘ Leibniz (Nowe. Ess. Avant-propos) describes the Platonic doctrine of 
miniscence as toute fabuleuse ; and Coleridge (Bog Jal Z ch. 22), speaking of 
Lporishebess 8 Ode on ce Intimations of Immortalit 
hi a 3 . Be Be 


. 



















g5 yee 
wy inmost being, to which they know that the attributes of time and space are 
inapplicable and alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of 
wv” time and space. For auch readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be 
‘er as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the Platonic pte. 
existence in the ordinary interpretation of words, as I am to believe that Plato 
a ever meant or taught it.” 
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seems to me to Ge borne out, by the Seal in the ‘el 
dealing with dyduynois: avduynows 18 presen there, in 


accordance with Orphic belief, as becoming clearer and clearer 

at each incarnation, till the soul at last attains to the blessed 

life of a dalywv. Can it be maintained that Plato is in 

earnest with all the Orphic details of this passage ?—and, if 

not with all, with any? It is to be noted, too, that Socrates 

ends by recommending his tale about dyduynots entirely on 

practical grounds, as likely to make us more ready to 

trouble of seeking after knowledge. Here we are i 

world) he says in effect, with}|me which _perh Thape “tts d 
ecefye us. How are we to sav es from scepticism l 


Only -b3 firmly (that our mental ea 







faculties (do_ notfc qience cannot establish in us 
the belief ths do not deceive us; for our oe 
mental faculties are the : oniitions of science. The surest ” 
way of getting to believy that our mental faculties do not fn pe 
deceive us is, of course, to use them: but if the absence o 
scientific proof of their trustworthiness should ever give us 5 al, 


anxiety, the Persuasiveness of a Myth may comfort us; that Lf 
is, a Myth may put us in the mood of argut about our 


mental faculties, but believing in them. eno, in_ar 
mentative mood, asks how it is possible to investignel a thing — 
about which one knows absolutely nothing—in tits case, 


Virtue, about which Socrates p professes to_know nothing 
himself, and has shown that Meno knoy# nothing. One's 
investigation, Meno argues, having no object whatever before 
it, might hit by accident on some truth—but how is one to 
know that it is the; truth one wants? To this Socrates 
replies: I understand your meaning, Meno. But don’t you 
see what a verbal sort of argument it is that you 
ducing? You mean “that one can’t investi either (rina) 
one knows or what one does not know; forfwhat one knows 
one knows/and investigation is unnecessary; and what one 
does not know one does not know, and how can one investi- 
gate one knows not what?” 

Meno. Exactly; and you think it is a good argument ? 

Socrates, No, I don’t 

M. Why, pray ? : 

1 Meno, 81. 
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S. I will tell you. I have heard from men and women 
who are wise concerning divine things— 
M. What have you heard ? 
S. A Tale, true I believe, and great and glorious, 
old 


& Those priest riest) and 
te-be able to in an account of 
(SEY and also Pindar, and many other divine poets. And 
Meir ale is this—it 18 for you to consider whe whether you think 
gt a true Tale: they say, “That the Soul of Man is immortal, 
‘-and to-day she cometh to her End, which they call Death ; 

and then afterwards is she born again, but perisheth never. 

Met tore it behoveth us to go through our lives “observing 

Goa 7 ( religion alway: for the Souls of them from whom Persephone 
hath recewed the price of ancient Sin, she e sendeth back to the 












dG light of the Sun above in the ninth year. These be they who 
\ \ become noble kings and men swift and strong and mighty in 

v7 wisdom, and aré called Blessed sed of them that come after unto all 
generations.” 

Since the Soul, then, Socrates continues, is immortal, and 
has often been incarnate, and has seen both the things here 
and the things in Hades, and all things, there is nothing which 
she has tiot learnt. No wonder, then; that she is able, of herself, 
to recall fo 1 memory what, she formerly knew ab Virtue or 
anything e Or, & ag Natyre is all of one common stock and 
_ kind, and the Soul has Tearnt all things, th there is no reason why, 

tarting from her recollection of but one thing (this is what is 


ed “learning ”), a man shot f himself, discover all 
ther things, if only he havq good courage)and shirt inquiry 
for, according to this account, all inquiry sarning 18 


“ remembering.” - So, we must not be lec away by your verbal 
2 argument. It would make us 3 idle ; for it is an argument that 
|" + slack people like. But my account of the matter stirs people 
up to work and inquire. Believing it to be the true account, 
Ld I api willing, along with you, to inquire what Virtue is.’ 
ee oN “!\_* The practical lesson to be drawn from the Myth contained 
i _\~/in this passage is indicated by Socrates a little further on :*— 
| r- There are things, he says, in the Doctrine, or Myth, of 
4 - Reminiscence on which it is hardly worth while to insist, if 


o) a re 1 Meno, 80 D-81 E. 2 Meno, 86 A, B, ©. 
aN 
(© ws | J heb Zz wt a 
ONE To cot vila 
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oe 
they are challenged; but there is one thing in its teaching 
which is worth maintaining against all comers—that, if we 
think that we ought to_investigate iow sth, know, we 
are better men, more cou us and less slot than if we 
think that what we do not know is Bomething which it is 
neither possible to ascertain nor right to investigate. 

Zeller's reason for maintaining that the doctrine of 
avdapynors, seb forth in this passage and in the Phaedrus 
Myth, is to be taken literally seems to be that the doctrine 
is propounded by Platojas the sole explanation of what he 
certainly accepted ‘as a fact—the presence of an_a 
element in experience, and, moreover, is an explanation involv- 
ing the doctrine of _Ideaq which, it is urged, Plato wishes to 


be taken literally. 
I do not think that because introspection makes Plato —— 
accept as a fact the presence of an a priori element in experi- 


ence, it follows that even the o “explanation” which 
occurs to him of the fact is regarded by him as “ scientific.” 
The “explanation” consists in thd assumption of Eternal 
Ideas which are “recollected” from a prenatal experience on 

e occasion of the presentation, in this life, of sensible objects , 
“resembling” them. I go the length of thinking that the cok At 
Eternal Ideas, as assumed in this “ explanation,” are, like their oF ele 
domicile, the Plain of Truth, creations of mythology! It is Avs 
because Aristotle either could not or would not see this, that x 
his criticism of the doctrine of Ideas? . & coup mangué. 
Milton’s poem De Idea Platonica que ddum Aristoteles 
intellexit seems to me to express so happily the state of the 
case—that the doctrine of Eternal Ideas set forth by Plato in 
Myth is erroneously taken up by Aristotle as Dogma—that I 
venture to quote it here in full :*— 


1 This view of the Ideasjas we have them in the P. Myth is, of course, 
ynite consistent with an orthodox view of their place in c. [In Logic the 
Gin) re peach points of view’by means of which PRatontea aré brought pe 

and explained in their causal contex Answering 

scientific oar f view are objectively Valid Nature Conturat de Plat. 
Mythis, 81), After aon 5 carta diferenos®-TH-TES accounts given In the 

Phaedo haedo, Reput ves, respectively, o the [d¢u, ends with the . 
eae that We Wight com slain of “inconsistency 1 were it not that the whole . L 
doctrine St teeta: ia “mythical.” This, I think, is going too far. It is interesting 
to OCW CNET Dantes (Conv tb) draws a close rier bebwsan The Platonic l3é¢ax 
and " Godtes 0 fa aras the parallel goes, the former will will belong to “mythology” 

ually with the lat 

4 2 Het. MP itasson's Poetical Works of John Milton, vol. iii. P. 76. 
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Dicite, sacrorum praesides nemorum deae, 
Tuque O noveni perbeata numinis 
Memoria mater, quaeque in immenso procul 
Antro recumbis otiosa Aeternitas, 
Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, 
Coelique fastos atque ephemeridas Defim, 
Quis ille primus cujus ex imagine 
Natura solers finxit humanum genus, 
Aeternus, incorruptus, aequaevus polo, 
Unusque et universus exemplar Dei ? 
Haud ille, Palladis gemellus innubae, 
Interna proles insidet menti Jovis ; 

. Sed, quamlibet natura sit communior, 
Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 
Et, mira! certo stringitur spatio loci : 
Seu sempiternus ille siderum comes 
Caeli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimumve terris incolit Lunae globum ; 
Sive, inter animas corpus adituras sedens, 
Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas ; 
Sive in remota forte terrarum plaga 
Inoedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 
Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 
Atlante major portitore siderum. 
Non, cui profundum caecitas lumen dedit, 
Dircaeus augur vidit hunc alto sinu ; 
Non hunc silenti nocte Pléiones nepos 
Vatum sagaci praepes ostendit choro ; 
Non hunc sacerdos novit Assyrius, licet 
Longos vetusti commemoret atavos Nini, 
Priscumque Belon, inclytumque Osiridem ; 
Non ille trino gloriosus nomine 
Ter magnus Hermes (ut sit arcani sciens) 
Talem reliquit Isidis cultoribus. 
At tu,! perenne ruris Academi decus, 
(Haec monstra si tu primus induxti scholis) 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuae, 
Revocabia, ipse fabulator maximus ; 
Aut institutor ipse migrabis foras 


To put the matter briefly: I regard the whole doctrine of 


avdaprnots, and of idéac_qua involved in that doctrine, as an 
Aetiological Myth—plausible, comforting, and encouraging— 


1 Prof. Masson (o0.c. iii. 527) says: ‘‘ Zu is, of course, Plato; and here, it 
seems to me, Milton intimates at the close that he does not belie t the 
Aristotelian representation of Plato’s Idea, which he has Been uing in the 

, is a true rendering of Plato’s real meaning. If it were so—if Plato had 
[really bog any such mon: en, otc. I j entators on 
the ave umdrous character, and ¢upposed Milton If to be 
g fault with Plato.” oe 3 
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to explain the fact that Man | finds himeelf(ig_a World in 
which he can get on. The Myth is a protest against the 
Ignava Ratio of Meno and his like—the sophistry which 
excuses inactivity by proving, to the satisfaction of the inac- 
tive, that successful advance in knowledge and morality is 


impossible. 


IV 
Phaedrus, 248 D, & 


The fact that the Philosopher and the Tyrant are respect- 
ively first and last in a list of nine can be explained only by 
reference to the importance attached by Plato to 9x9x9= 
729, which, in Republ. 587 D, © (see Adam’s notes), marks the 
superiority of the Plossl free the Tyrant in respect of 
Happiness. The number 729% had a great vogue in later 
times. Plutarch, in his de animae procreatione e Timaco, 
ch. 31, makes it the number of the Sun, which we know from 
the de fac. in orbe pune ch. 28, stands for vous: xar’ avrov &é 

Tov mov O nal x ', Sores Ga re TerTpdywvos te Kal 
xuBos éorl. It is involved in the “ mysterie of the 
| Septenary, or number seyen,’ which is is of two kinds—# dros 


Sexddos éBSopuds, tc. the 7 which comes inYthe series 1, “i 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) an and 9 éxros dSexddos {BSeuds; which 
is e sevens term from unity in the series 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 


243, 729. This is both(a square ( = incorporeal substance) 
and a cube (=corpereal Bubstancé), ie. 27 X27 and 9 x 9 
x9 both= 729. “This is worked out by Philo in a passage 
of his Cosmopoeia Mosatca, quoted by Dr. Henry More in his | 
Defence of the Moral Cabbdala, ch. 11. p. 164 (ed. 1662); and 
More’s application is worth quoting: “Seven hundred and 
twenty-nine is made either by squaring of twenty-seven, or 
cubically multiplying of nine, and so is both cube and square, 
Corporeal, and Incorporeal. Whereby is intimated that the 
World shall not be si in the aga id to a mere 
spiritual consistency, to ap ieee: Te that 
there shall be @ cohabi : key in Mn 
mystical or moral sense, anc ull pitch} ns Tent 


amongst us. Then shall be settled everlasting Rigy teousn : 
ob 4 ae 
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and 


upon the face thereof.” 
Again, Dante mak C9 he number of She was 
he first saw her (V1 uova, 2); his 










1, 30 long as mankind shall inhabit 


in her ninth year when 


_ first ssdag Ns received from her nine years) afterwards at 
-; the ninth hour of the day (V. V., 3); and she departed this 


life on the ninth day of the ninth month of the year, 
according to the Syrian style (V. W. 30):—* Questo numero,” 





he concludes (V. WV. 30), “fu ella medesima; per similitudine 
dico, e cid iritendo cosi: Lo numero del tre & la radice del 
nove, perocchs senza numero altro, per sé medesimo moltipli- 
cato, fa nove, siccome vedemo manifestamente che tre via tre 
fa nove. Dunque se il tre 6 fattore per sé medesimo del nove, 
# lo fattore dei miracoli per sé medesimo 6 tre, ciod Padre, 
Figliuolo e Spirito Santo, li quali sono tre ed uno, questa donna . 
fu accompagnata dal numero del nove a dare ad intendere, que 
ella era un nove, ciod un miracolo, la cui radice 6 solamente la 
ivabile Trinitade,-- With this may be compared a passage in 
Convivio, iv. 24,in which Dante, referring to Cicero, de Senectute 
{§ 5), as authority, says that Plato died aged eighty-one (cf. 
Toynbee, Dante Dict., art. “Platone,” at the end, for a quotation 
from Seneca, Ep. 58, to the same effect); and adds: “e io 
credo che, se Cristo non fosse stato crucifisso, e fosse vivuto lo 
spazio che la sua vita potea secondo natura trapassare, egli 
sarebbe all’ ottantuno anno di mortale corpo in eternale 
trasmutato.” 


oe ™ 

The contrast between the celestial mise en scéne of the 
History of the Soul represented in the Phaedrus Myth, and 
the terrestrial scenery of the great Eschatological Myths in the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, and Republic, is a point on which some re- 
marks may be offered. 

In the Phaedrus Myth we are mainly concerned with (¢he Fall 
and Ascension of human Soula through the Heavenly Bherey 
intermediate between the Edrth and the zedloy adnGelas. 

erence to the Sublunary Regidn which includes Tartarus, 
the and the Earthly Paradise (Islands of the 
eee ee 
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slight and distant. In the Phaedrus Myth we have light 
wings and a aradiso; in the three other Myths mentioned, 
plodding feet and an Inferno and a Purgatorio. 

This distinction answers to a real difference in the sources 
on which Plato drew for his History of the 8 Soul. On the one 
hand, he was indebted to the Pythagorean rean Orphics, who put 


xa@apors in the forefront of their eschatology. On the other 
hand, he had at his disposal, for the selection of details, the 


efingd my les of the t6 A,Sou, 
“2 ne | 6 as OS ss 


tology of rphics may be 

broadly characterised as 2 celestial fee ppresct The Soul 

falls from her native place in the Highest Heaven, through 

the Heavenly Spheres, to incar on Earth. By 

means of a series of ot cag es gue pony emcee on 

ei (the det alls Of which are mostly taken from the nhen 
7. is “Avdov), dhe is @furifiéd f 











her chariot, through the Heavenly Spheres, as through Statio Stations 
or Doors. 

he earliest example which has come down to us of this ww 
celes eschatology} is that which meets yf in the passage 
with whi armenides| begins his Poem. Parmenides goes 
up in a chariot accompanied by the Daughters of the — {= 
he rides through the hat of ou © where the paths of Ds 

g; and comes to/the Region of Ao te 

isdom recelves fin 
ast to this celestis 


ie th =: 


: en, at last, she returns to her ae 
place in the E qighest aaa passing, in the upward flight of hi 










: eschatology, the eschatology > 
denounced in the Republic may be described Se 


AT Souls go to a place on Earth, or under the fe 
judged, and the good are sent to the right to ah 
sel saat (ieasting)(ué0n aiavos, Rep. 363 D), and the wicked 4 
8 one Nae to lie for ever in the Pit of Slime. Of the true 
node effected by a secniar process of penance and dst 
philosophic aspiration these (Priests have no conception. The ? [exo 

1 3630, D; 8648 ff. 

2 See Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 188 ff.; and Dieterich, Zine Phe 
Mithrasliturgie, p. 197. The passage does not express the views of Parmenides 
himself ; but is borrowed from the Pythagorean Orphics, pro me bably for the mere 
purpose ‘of decoration. The Soul-chariots of the Phaedrus yth are derived from Wwe 
the same source. f 
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only xd@apors which comes within the range of their thought 
is that effected, once for all in this life, by ritual observance. 
The xaapors thus effected in this life is all that is needed 
to bring the Soul to the very “earthly” Paradise of their 
eschatology. 

Although Plato leaves us in the Gorgias with only the 
Islands of the Blessed and the Pit of Tartarus of this 
terrestrial eschatology, he makes it plain in the Phaedo 

yth, not to mention the Zimaeus and the Phaedrus Myth, 


that the ultimate destination of ue virtuous Goul}is not any 
errestrié s (which might yell be 
avy secured by oth itual puri fcation) but_a Celestial 


fawee Paradise, to which €he Pure Intelligencd rises by its own 
AL _ strenuous effort, recalling to_memory more and more clearly 

oe the which it ardently loves. 
vw A was through what may be called its astronomical side, 
af and not through that side which reflects the mythology of 
the «ardBaors eis “Acdov, that the Platonic reseed 
influenced a se “religious thought and pragtics : 







ouge a practice of 
“ox yin the large astronomy 
igfand Phaedrus—an astronomy 

Ge als wae with special reference to the 
| serial and aethereal habitate of Daemons and peels ale 

- human So a; by the Stoics no less than by the Plato 

_Dieterieti, in his Eine Mithrasliturgie (1903), mentions the 

pe fs ic Posidonius, Cicero’s teacher, as the writer who did most 

ig unite the Pythagorean and Platonic tradition with the 

Sat ae of the Stoa. As result of his accommodation of 

Ow latonic eschatology to Stoic doctrine, reference’ to a sub- 

terranean Hades disappears, and the History of the Soul after 

Death is that of its dvaS8acrs from Earth to Air, from Air to 

Aether, and through the Spheres of the Planets to the Sphere 

of the Fixed Stars. The substitution of dvaSacis for xard- 

Bacts, even in the case of the Souls of the wicked, con- 

nects itself closely with the “ physical science” of the Stoics. 

In the Phaedrus Myth the Soul has wings and flies up; but 

1 Kine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 79 and 202. 
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the Stoics give a “scientific” reason for its ascent,—the 
“matter” of which it is made is so rare and light that it rises 
of necessity when it is separated from the terrestrial body. 
To Posidonius, and through him to Plato and the Pythagorean 
Orphics, Dieterich! carries back the eschatology of Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis and Tusculanae Disputationes’ and of 
Seneca’s Letter to Marcia *"—an eschatology in which the Soul 
is represented as ascending through Heavenly Stations; while 
the astronomy of the pseudo-Aristotelian epi xoopov,—ea 
work of the first century after Christ, translated in the 
second century by Apuleius,—he contends, is essentially that 
of Posidonius. The latest embodiment of the Type first 
made known to us in the Poem of Parmenides and the 


Phaedrus Myth is Dante’s Paradiso, the scheme of which 
is “The Ascension of a Purified Souf through the Moving 
Heavens into the Presence of God in the Unmoved Heaven.” 


Let us try to follow the line, or lines, along which the 
influence of the Phaedrus Myth (for the Poem of Parmenides 
scarcely counts} beside the Phaedrus Myth) was transmitted 
to the Paradiso. 

It was transmitted to the Paradiso along two main lines. 
The first passed through the Aristotelian Metaphysics and 
de Coelo—the influence thus transmitted showing itself in the 
definite astronomical framework of the Paradiso, and the 
notion of /’ Amor che move il Sole e UV altre Stelle. The 
second line (which I believe to be necessary, with the first, 
for the full explanation of the scheme, and more especially 
of the 460s, of the Paradiso) has two strands, one of which 
consists of the Somnium Scipionis, and its antecedents, chiefly 
Stoical; the other, of certain astronomical apocalypses, chiefly 
Christian—these apocalypses being closely related to certain 
sacramental rites, or mysteries, which embody the eschatology 
of the Phaedrus Myth. 

Let me enlarge a little on these two lines of influence; 
and, first, try to indicate how the Myth of the imepoupdvios 
romos—the goal of all volition and intellection— passes 
through Aristotle into the Christian mythology of Dante. 

The yv@rov ovpavod of the Phaedrus Myth (247) is the 
convex surface of the eighth Sphere—the Sphere of the 
2 9,¢, p. 201. 2 i. 18, 19. 5 Ch. 26. 

2A 
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Ked Stars, which includes, according to Plato’s astronomy, 
the other Spheres, and carries them round with it in its 


revolution from east to west, while they have their own 

slower motions within from west to east.! ; 

The gods, sitting in their chariots, are carried round on 
this outer Sphere, throughout its whole revolution, in full 


sight of the Eternal Region beyond, while human Souls, at 
least till they are perfectly purified, obtain only broken 
glimpses of it. We must suppose that it is in order to get 
a connected view of this Super-celestial Region that the 
newly created Souls in the Zimaeus (40 E-42 &) are sent, 
each in its star-chariot, on a journey round the Heavens. It 
is the invincible desire of seeing the Super-celestial Region 
which draws all Souls, divine and human, up to the varov 
ovpavod, and obliges them to go round with the revolution of 






| See Timaeus, 86 5B; Republic, 616 p ff.; and Boeckh, Commentatio altera de 
Flatonico Sijatemate Coclesltium (Ciloborim, et de vera indole Astronomiae Philo- 


laicae (Heidelberg, 1810), p. 5. According to the s ich agcepted by Plato as 















., scientifically true, the Earth occupies the centre, tauud / which the Heavens 
revolve; but the Earth does not - revolve < _on its _own Bxis ; the <iAAouerqe of 
Tt. 40 B means | Be or _glol " as Arist. de 
Coe i : | Kurth revolve 

Me 1 i : 

ae ised Stars (Boee 1, OC Bp § yth, however, 
Boetkh 25) 18 Of opinion that Plato deserts 6 system which he acc cepts as 
sc ientifically trie, an q es the Pythagorean, who put'Keria (Aids dy — 








, ‘Yin the centre of the Uniy (see ts Lari) Greek Philosophy, 3 125, p 
(ns ® S191). The pérer vorla év feay olkw udvy 0! aedrus, 247 A, is in rat 
tl GN a of Boeckh's orlaion? bata apie from this one elguse, there is nothing i in cba My th 
| Suggest tha vate t think’of the Earth ag fixed in the midst of the 




















avenps. If he ft Tarth as one ofthe Secale revolvin round a 
{| Psthinccren (egorean ceutral fin does Marth not a Sear Wy 1€ of her planets, 
int as one of ie train of Zous | eplanet- 
ee 
wi 


this Myth, ) tie planet-goc 
goda," Ps in effect Bays, ae weir journey come ‘home.’ ‘Eerla, the 
pe “hearth,” ad Thi ‘home’ to which they come.” This is a quite natural seq uence 
s Le of ideas; and I think Tf better to suppose that it passed through Plato's mind, 
ene { than to h ecourse to the view that. ihe aban dopa doen of the 
A. centrali of the Earth, without whighs indeed, it frould be be very difficult to 
K ra) po ise the Fall and Ascension of human Soul$—the main “incident” of the 
Ca ' 1@ statement of Theophrastus recorded by PTitarch, that Plato in his 
A y Yan ears regretted that he had made the Earth the centro in the Timaeuas, is 
doubtless ace 
p. 379, n. 37, Eng nal 


I have spoken of the choir of Zeus as ‘* planet-gods”’ ; but,@s there are seven 

planets and twelve gods—or el in the abasice. of pubs @ the expression 
lconiy approximately exact. Cf. Thompgon’s Phaedrus, p- T59. 

For later developments of the geocentric system accepted by Plato, see Arist. 


Met. A, 1073 b 17 ff. (A is judged tO De post-Artstotelian by Rose, de Arist. iid. 
ord. et auct. p. 249), where the system of Eudoxus with 27 spheres that of 


eller and other scholars: see Zellers Plato, 





penal very with 34 spheres, and that of the writer himself heres, are 
deseri Of. Zeller’s Arist. i. 499-503, Engl. Transl. These spheres were 


Pais to explain the dawédneva. a 
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the ovpavos—moving in order_to app o whole extent 
of that which is a Pe Site m ghA here on Earth is 
rational in & , Pi-ienitatesy within the 


microcosm of the circula ar rata, he orbitl in which the 
Heavenly Sphere moves in the presence of this Unmoved 
(Timaeus, 47, 8). 

Aristotle,\although he omits the mythology of Souls in 
their chariots, retains the motive of the Phaedrus Myth, and, 
indeed, much of its language,’ in his doctrine that. the Outer 
Sphere—the Primum Mobile—i aga moved by the attrac- 
tion of something ond /which is unmoved ; and this 
ultimate unmoved source of the heavenly mc identifies 
with God, described as an immaterial, eieraliecty \) Prin- 
ciple, (final object| at once of Tnowledge Yan Who 
moves eavens as One Beloved moves a LOVEl!—Kivel ws 
épa@pevov.. Now this is Myth. God the Best Beloved, the 
Final Truth, takes, in Aristotle's theory(the place of the zred~ov 
aqbelas which the Souls, in Plato’s Myth, eagerly seek to 
see. \ The language of the Aristotelian passage, too, is worthy 
of the dignity of the Myth. With all its technicalities the 
passage is a lofty hymn which has deeply influenced the 
religious imagination of all after ages. 

The dérepovpavios toos, or mediov adnOelas, of the 
Phaedrus Myth—the God of Met, A, Who, unmoved (dxivgrov) 
(object of volition (Bovdnrov) and intellection (» (voyrov)/moves 
the Heavens—appears i in the Christian doctrine, which Dante 













This, in 


ne ere, 

srpolated Let us turn again 

to the passage in the Convivio (i. 4) in which Dante speaks 

of the Tenth Heaven, and read it afresh® in the light of what 

has been said about the vrediov adOelas and the Aristotelian 

God :— 

“There are nine Moving Heayens; and the order of 

1 Phaedrus, 2450, is “is the source of the thought and phraseology of Arist. 
Met. A, 1072 a 28 ff. 


2 See Arist. Met. A, 1072 a 21-1072 b 30. 
3 See p. 164 supra. 


=) 





" toh id 
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| their position is as follows: The first that is reckoned is that 
- of the Moon; the second that in which Mercury is; the 
g third Venus ; the fourth the Sun; the fifth Mars; the sixth 


Jupiter ; ; the seventh Saturn; the eighth is that of the Stars ; 
Seen a only be — by the mo 
—— above mentioned, which is called Crystalline, o fie 


phanous, angus, or wholly. tgansparent transparent. But tside of 

Catholics gene a e Empyrean Heaven, Gi 18 as <a 
as to say the Heaven of Flame, or the Luntinous; and they 
suppose this to be immovable, since it has in n itself, in respect 
of every part, that which its matter requires. And this is 
the reason why the primum mobile has most rapid movement : 
because by reason of the fervent longing which every part of 
it has to be joined to every part of that most divine Motion- 
less Heaven, it revolves within that with so great desire 
» that its velocity is, as it were, incomprehensible. And this 
Motionless and Peaceful Heaven is the place of that Supreme 
Deity which alone fully beholds itself. This is the place of 
the blessed spirits, according as Holy Chur. Church, which cannot 
lie, will have it; and this Aristotle, to whoso understands 

him aright, seems to méatin the first_ bo book de Coelo.” 
In this doctrine of the Quiét Heaven, justly said to have 
the ssaaaartl of Aristotle in its favour, we have the motive 
» Paradiso. (The ascent of Dante, 









; ps, to the Wnmoved ven, 
his and intellecf moved at every stage by “the Love 
(as and other_stars, is a Myth—how 
valuable in its regulative influence the world knows, and 

may yet know better—a Myth setting forth like the Myth 
of the § ariots, urfin’s personal effort to take his place 
in the\Cosmos dy “imitating” its eternal laws in his own 
thought and will, not content to look always down, like the 
brutes, at. the things beneath him om the ground, but, first, 
lifting up his eyes to the Visible Gods—the stars in their 
out the law of their order ; 









— 


4g} 
altraation of one Object_— ne Object, Plato “would say, of 
“ Philosophy,” of “ Theology” Aristotle and Dante would say 
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—is thus contained in the Myth of the Paradiso, as in the 
Phaedrus Myth. The associations of Dante's Myth lhe 
nearer to our modern life than those of Plato’s Myth, and 


we may be helped to appreciate the latter through the 
former. In both we have models of what_a_refined{ Myth 
ought to be It ought to be based on old tradition, and yet 


must not fetter, but rather give new freedom to, present-day 
thinking. It is impossible to-define, or even describe, the aid 
which a refined mythology, such as that of Dante, brings to 
a man’s life, for the aid which it brings is inseparable from 
the charm under which his personal study of it has at last 
brought him: yp 7a rowaidtra dorep érddew éavro." 

The sredlov adnOelas of the Phaedrus Myth, which thus 
answers to Aristotle’s xivoity ov xsvovpevoy, or God, and to 
Dante’s Unmoved Heaven, or Empyrean, the dwelling-place 
of God, holds an important position in the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy,_ The passage in which Plotinus describes it 1 
one of th{ most highly-strung pieces of philosophical writing) 
in the whole of his Hnneads, and need not be entered upon 
here;? but Plutarch’s description of it may be given. It 
occurs in his de defectu oraculorum,? where he records the 
doctrine of a “ Barbarian Stranger,” who, rejecting alike the 
view of Plato, that there is only one Cogmus, and the view of 
others, that the number of Cosmi is infinite Jand that of 
others still, that there are five of them, maintains that there 
are exactly 183‘ of them, arranged in the figure of a triangle 
the sides of which they form, touching one_another—60 to 
each side, and one in each angle. These Cosmi move round 
along the sides of the triangle in procession, adtpéua qeptiovtas 
@otrep év yxopeia ; and the area 3 the triangle which these 
moving Cosmi make is called the Plain of Truth, zredioy 
a\nGeias. In this Plain/abide unmoved the rationes (Adyou 
formae (efSn), exemplaria (rapadeiypara), of all things wh 
ever have, and ever shall, come into being; and round abou 


eV 

1 Phaedo, 114 dD. 

2 Enn. vi. 7. 18. Two sentences from it will show its character sufficiently :— 
év alrg & ddAnOuwds wots wrépuxe wravGoOa- wépuxe 8 dv odclas rravacOa 
curOecovcGy Tay obcidy rats atrod widyas. wayraxol 3 atrés dori: pévovcay 
of» Exes Thy wideny. 4 88 wrdvn airg ey re Tis dAnOelas wedly, od ovk 


‘ Half of the number of the days in the year, as a friend suggests to me. 
Cf. the number of the Baor\eds (729), Rep. 587 E. 


mcg hole RS vp 
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sak nal Verities Cayiad_ Bieri (liv vy), which flows 
out as Ti povos) upon the moving Cosmi Human Souls, 
if they 6 virtuously, have sight of these Eternal Verities 
once in ten thousand The holiest mysteries of this 
world are but s-dream of thet Perfect. Revelation 

“This Myth of the Barbarian Stranger,” says the narrator 
of it in Plutarch’s Dialogue, “I listened to as_though I were 
being initiated. The Stranger offered no demonstration or 
other evidence of the truth of 1t.” 

The Myth! is a good instance of the way in which the 
later Platonists used Plato’s suggestions—and, it must be 
added, Aristotle's; for in the de _Coelo,” atay, outside the 
ovpavds, where there is neither rézros, nor xevéy, nor povos, 
nor peraBonz), is identified with God, whose life is described 
as amrqQys, apiorn, avrapxeotadtyn. Platonists had, indeed, 
almost as rich a mine to work in Aristotle as they had in 
Plato himself.’ 

Beforé I leave the 


e 
BU DIee 





he influence of the Phaedrus 


jis Apso framework of the Paradsso, and the notion of 
— distor che move il Sole e |’ altre stelle— 


S may notice another notion very prominent in the Paradiso 

which seems to have taken form in the course of an evolution 

- Starting from the Phaedrus Myth, or the eschatology of which 

iN he that Myth. is the most eminent product. refer to the 
¢ ) notion tha peraments, or characters, are 
produced by fhe action action ATE aro of the_planets. 


This notion is Sd in the structure 
Paradiso. The spirity whom Dante [sees in the | bree lower 


ipheres are seen by Him there in| human form) because on 
parthiy livesfhey Fielded to_influences exerted| by| tha Moony 
ercury,snd by Ve pus Aespectively—because icy broke 

























Md to by Dr. Bigg, Neoplatoniem, p. 121. 
971i, 9.279 8 16. oi - 

3 The Azxtochus (871 B) is quite un-Platonic, and indeed singular, in its view 
of the wedloy ddnGelas. les place where Minos and the other Judges of the 
Dead sit is called the red ms and is on the other side of Acheron and 
Cocytus, #.¢. prager 7 tn rs whereas the Reid» of the Judgment-Seat in the 
Phaedo is on thie scabies mes the Republic is certainly outside 


ea Ae a went 






vows, (were ambitious, were {guilty of! ¥. In the 
four. upper planetary spheres likewise Dante sees spirits 
ie character oR. OES F such as their v various planets 


Metermined; thes 
mi Sind its_jnffuence, ater rT 
enclosed infan envelop e fd ig 7 : 
pb « for tthe hast 18 tit cau 
(which (the pure’ Sothereal vehicl@ naturally takes. 


turn from the Paradiso~o (the Phaedrus Myth) we find shat 


1 the train of, vayjous 
——— 
in their ascent/to the 

















there Souls are(yopevtal of, follow 
Planet-Gods)) Zeus feus, Ares, and others, 


peraments of character when (they are afterwards berm_in the 


(flesh 
Gest) is mythological explanation of the varieties of tem- 
perament may be compared with that offered by Macrobius 
in his Commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, which I 
cannot do better than give in Professor Dill’ ill’s words : “— 

The Commentary on the Dream of Scipio enables one to 
understand how devout finde could even to the last remain 
attached to i t a rather than expounds the 





theology of atonism. chief motive is rather moral or 
devotional than Speculative. e One, supreme, una proachable, 
ineffable, residing in the high t heaven, i is assum the source 


of mind and life, penetrating(all things, from (he star the 
highest ether)to the Towest form of animal existence/ The 
Universe 1s (6d’s temple, filled with His preser B, The unseen, 
inconceivable Author created from His esgance( pure mind in the 

Himself. In contact with matter mipdl dec ag) 
In the scale of being the ma fn Ynark *s the 


2 eternal\ apd the. erish hable afit f l below the 


nd evaripacond ext ept/the higher rinei ole Tin 
t , fetes world/through the zs or Canese 














































. 15), ind ‘iia gradually in a Rafal 
anc s, ¢hrough the seven _sphe de, anc 






» and universal elemen ps} the various 
| afhich poe up the composite nafure oF f maT} —TrrStturn 
it hires the reagbning power, in Jupiter the practical and 
morgl, in Mars the gpirited, in Venus the inn! element. But 
in the process of(dgscending into the body, the divine papft suffers 


a at of intowicttipn an “Oblivion of the world from which it 
Ph = | 


1 
oman Sociely # the pa of the Western Empire, pp. 90, 91, 


yn We 
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| Empyrean, or mediov Batty show (corresponding tem- \\ 
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comes, in some cases deeper than in others. Thus thg 
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1 Macrobius, Somn. i. 12, 68. See Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 932 ff., where other 
writers are quoted for this view of the formation of human temperament. The 
seven planets likewise connect themselves with the seven days of the week, and 
the seven metals (éxdory ray dorépwr On mis dvd-yeras, Wl pev o xpueds, 
cerhrn Se Apyupos, a ae oldnpos, Kpévy pouBdos, Act #rexrpos, Epuf xacotrepos, 
"Adpodiry xahxés, Schol. on Pindar, Jsthm. v. 2); consequently the Mithraic 
stair, xAiwat éwrdwudos, represented the seven planetary spheres, through which 
the Soul passes, by seven metals: the first step, that of F Saturn, was of lead ; 
the second, that of Venus, of tin; the third, that of Jupiter, ‘of brass ; the 
fourth, that of Mercury, of iron, and 80 ON, the days of the week being taken i in 
backward order: see Lobeck, Agilaoph. p. 984. Further, there are seven colours, 
seven strings, seven vowels, seven of a man’s life, as well as seven planets, 
seven days, and seven metals (cf. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, pp. 186 ff. M also 
seven seals, some of them associated with differently coloured Mores: and Ror 
angels, in Rev. v.—viil. 


3 Plotin. Ennead, iv. 8. 12, is i, p. 247, ed. Kirchhoff. 
+ Bywater, Heracliti Rel. p. 8 
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Heraclitean river (which occurs in Tumgeus (43 ap, doubtless 
contributed to this Neo-Platonic mythology of the Fall 

The second line of influence connecting €he Paradiso with 
the Phaedrus \Myth has, as I said, two strands, the first of 
which consisté of the Somnium Scipionis and its antecedents, 
chiefly Stoical The links between the Phaedrus Myth and 
Somnium Scipionts (which Dante undoubtedly knew)’ are in- 
dicated by Dieterich in passages referred to above,’ and need 
not be specified here; but the second strand, consisting of the 
astronomical apocalypses, has scarcely received the attention 
which it deserves, and I venture to say something about it. 

It is remarkable how little Dante is indebted in the 
Paradiso to the Revelation of St. John. The seven references 
in the Paradiso to that Apocalypse noted by Dr. Moore (Studies 
in Dante, First Series, Index to Quotations, 1) concern details 
only. The Revelation of St. John has indeed nothing service- 
able for Dante’s purpose except details, for its scheme is quite 
different from that of the Paradiso. It is very doubtful if the 
writer knows anything of the astronomy of the eight Moving 
Heavens and the Unmoved Heaven; at any rate, if he does, he 
makes no use of it; his scheme is not that of the Ascension of 
a Soul through Heaven after Heaven. The scene is always 
changing from Heaven to Earth, and to Hell; and the New 
Jerusalem, in the description of which the Vision culminates, 
descends out of the New Heaven, and is established upon the 
New Earth. It is to apocalypses of an entirely different type 
that the Paradiso is related—to apocalypses in which the 
whole mise en scéne of the eschatological drama is astronomical, 
and the preoccupation of the writers is not, as that of the 
writer of the Revelation of St. John largely is, with the Reign 
of the Messiah on Far] perf. ( apa people, Gut with the 






ne eT apocs as we may call them—some of 
them of Jewish eeraved (like the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the “ Slavonic Enoch,” *® which was written, before the 


1 See Tozer (An English Commentary on Dante's ‘' Divina Commedia”) on Par. 
xxii. 183 ff ; and cf. Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1901 ; 
Index of Authors quoted by Benvenuto da Imola, by Paget Toynbee, art. 

‘* Macrobius. ” 

3 Supra, pp. 352, 3 

2 Translated from “the Slavonic by W. B. Morfill, and edited with Introduc- 
tion, notes, and indices, by RK. H. Charles, 1896. 
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end of the second century B.c., at Alexandria, in the main in 
Greek, although portions of it reproduce a Hebrew original), 
the majority of them of Christian authorship—owe their astro- 
nomy mainly to Greek sources. It is true, of course, that the 
conception of Seven Heavens answering to the Seven Planets 
was familiar in the East before the Hellenistic period ;! but 
the remarkable prominence which the conception suddenly 
assumed in that period can only, I submit, be ascribed to 
direct Greek influence? The scheme of these apocalypses 
is always that of a Soul separated by ecstasy from its body, 
and, with some angel or daemon as guide or puotayoryos, 
rising from the Earth, through air to aether, and then from 
planetary sphere to planetary sphere, up to the Presence of 
God in, or beyond, the Seventh Heaven. Thus in the 
Ascension of Isaiah* Isaiah is conducted, through the seven 
planetary spheres, to the Presence of God the Father, and 
hears Him commissioning His Son to descend to the Earth. 
The descent of Christ through the spheres is then described ; 
and after an account of His life on Earth, and death, and 
resurrection, the Apocalypse closes with His Ascension through 
the Heavenly Spheres to the right hand of God. 

The persistence of this type—the “astronomical apoca- 
lypse ”—is as remarkable as its wide distribution. Appearing 
first among the Jews in the second century B.c., it is adopted 
by the Christians—Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Ethiopian, and 
at last by Islam; for the Vision of Mahomet is one of the 
best examples of it. 

The Vision of Mahomet is the story of the Prophet's 
miraculous journey from Mecca to “the further temple” at 
Jerusalem, and his ascent thence,‘ through the Circles of 
Heaven, into the immediate Presence of God, far beyond where 
even Gabriel could ascend. I give the story (only briefly 
referred to in the Quran itself, ch. xvii. 1, but told in all the 


is i Prof. Charles's Introduction to The Book of the Secrets of Hnoch, pp. 
xxi. ff. 

2 Dieterich (Hine Mithrasliturgie, p. 192) remarks that the conception of the 
ascension of the Soul through Heavenly Stations does not appear in Jewish 
literature till the Hellenistic period—in the Apocalypse of Enoch. 

* Written in Greek, according to Prof. Charles (see his Ascension of Isaiah, 
1900, and his articles on Apocalyptic literature in the Zacl. Brit. and Enel. 
Bib.), between a.p. 50 and 80, translated into Latin, Ethiopic, and Slavonic, 
and extant now in its entirety only in the Ethiopic version. 

‘ It is from the spot antipodal to Jerusalem that Dante ascends. 
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earliest Lives of the Prophet) in the words of Mr. P. de Lacy 
Johnstone (Muhammad and his Power, 1901, pp. 84 ff.) — 


At the portal of the first heaven the angel knocked, and a 
voice from within inquired who sought admittance. Gabriel 
answered, “It is I, Gabriel.” But again the voice asked, “Is there 
any with thee?” and he said, “Muhammad.” Again came the 
question, ‘ Hath he been called (to the office of prophet)!” and he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Then was the gate opened, and they entered ; 
and Adam greeted Muhammad with the words, ‘‘ Welcome, pious 
son and pious Prophet!” Then Muhammad beheld, and saw two 
doors, the one on Adam’s right hand, and the other on his left. 
As oft as he looked towards the first he laughed with delight, and 
there issued therefrom a sweet savour; but as often-as he turned 
to the other he wept, and from it came evil odours; and the 
Prophet marvelled, and asked of Gabriel what this should mean ; 
and it was told him that the one door led to Paradise, and the 
other to Hell, and that the Father of Mankind rejoiced over those 
who were saved, and wept over those of his children who were lost. 
Then they soared upward to the second Heaven, to which they 
entered after the same questions and answers as at the first; and 
there were two young men, John the Baptist and Jesus, and they 
greeted Muhammad, “ Welcome, pious brother and pious Prophet !” 
Thence they passed to the third Heaven, to receive the same wel- 
come from Joseph, “ whose beauty excelled that of all other crea- 
tures as far as the light of the full moon surpasses that of the stars” ; 
then to the fourth, where Enoch greeted them ; and the fifth, where 
Aaron welcomed them with the same words. In the sixth Heaven 
Moses welcomed him as his brother and a Prophet; but he wept 
as he soared above him—not for envy of Muhammad’s glory sur- 
passing his own, but to think that so few of his own nation were 
appointed to Paradise. From the Heaven of Moses the Archangel 
led Muhammad up to the seventh, where he showed him Abraham 
‘his Father,” who bade him ‘Welcome, pious son and pious 
Prophet!” In this seventh Heaven the Prophet beheld the 
wondrous Tree, the abode of Gabriel, round which fly countless 
myriads of angels ; from its foot spring the two rivers of Paradise, 
and the two great rivers of Earth—Euphrates and the Nile; and 
“the light of God overspreads the whole Tree.” There, too, was 
the heavenly Kaaba, the original of the Meccan, and round it went, 
in adoring circuit, radiant armies of angels ; so vast indeed is their 
number that the same worshipping host never returns after once 
making the mystic round. Beyond the seventh Heaven Gabriel 
could only go with the Prophet, and that by special permission, as 
far as the first of the seventy veils of dazzling light (each 500 
years’ journey from the next) that shut in the Throne of God. As 
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the Prophet passed each successive stage, the gracious Voice bade 
him “come nearer!” till at last he entered the immediate presence 
of God. There he was endowed with perfect wisdom and know- 
ledge, cheered with the promise that all who received his message 
should be taken into Paradise, and commanded to lay on his faith- 
ful followers the duty of praying fifty times in the day. The 
Prophet returned from God’s Presence Chamber to the lower 
heavens, and told Moses of the duty laid upon him. But by the 
old Lawgiver’s advice he time after time ventured back to plead 
with his Lord till the burden of the daily prayers was reduced to 
five—the perpetual ordinance of Islam. Then with lightning 
speed the Prophet was returned to his chamber at Mecca, and, for 
all the wondrous things he had seen, yet was the bed warm when 
he lay down again. 


There can be no doubt, of course, that the Vision of Mahomet 
was deliberately modelled on the Astronomical Apocalypse of 
which the Ascension of Isaiah may be taken as an example, 
Can there be any doubt that the same Type was before Dante's 
mind when he wrote the Paradiso? It would be unreasonable 
to suppose that a Poem, which in 700s as well as in astro- 
nomical scheme so closely conforms to a Type of which the 
examples were so widely distributed, was written in ignorance 
of that Type. The Paradiso, as it stands, cannot be accounted 
for by the supposition that the Somnium Scipionis first 
suggested to the Christian Poet an astronomical scheme which 
he elaborated on lines laid down for him by Aristotle and 
Alfraganus, in whose works he happened to be learned and 
greatly interested. It was not, I take it, because he knew 
the Somniwm Scipionis and was interested in the traditional 
astronomy that he adopted the astronomical scheme, but 
because he found that scheme in the Christian Apocalypse 
already consecrated to the subject with which his Poem is 
concerned (and the Somnium Scipionis is not}—the «d@apors 
of a Soul.? 

Taking, then, the Astronomical Apocalypse of which the 


1 The Ascension of Isaiah, one of the most elaborately astronomical of the 
apocalypses, existed in a Latin version which Dante may well have knows. It 
was Sia a at Venice in 1522, and contains—6-11—the ‘‘ ascension ” Ped wal 
See also Mr. M. R. James (The Revelation of Peter, p. 40, and Texts and tes, 
il. 2, pp. 23 ff.) for the influence of the Apocalypse of Pasd (a fourth or early fifth 
century work, which exhibits, with some confusion, the astronomical scheme 
which is so exactly followed in the Ascension of Jeatah) upon mediaeval visions 
and the Divina Commedia. 
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Secrets of Enoch, the Ascension of Isatah, and the Vision of 
Mahomet are examples, as the Type on which Dante deliber- 
ately modelled the Paradiso, with the aid of the de Coelo, 
and Metaphysics, and Elementa of Alfraganus, and Somniwm 
Scipionis (itself a divergent example of the same Type), let 
me try to indicate the connection of this Type with the 
eschatology of the Phaedrus Myth. 

The connection is to be found, I think, in the use made 
by sacramental ritual of the celestial mise en scéne adopted in 
the Phaedrus Myth for the representation of the Soul’s History 
—the sacramental ritual itself being the germ out of which 
the literary product—the Apocalypse— grew. Fortunately 
Dieterich’s recent work, Kine Mithrasliturgie (1903), enables 
us to form a clearer idea of the sacramental ritual referred to 
than was possible before. 

The “ Liturgy”! which Dieterich edits and comments on 
(whether a Mithras liturgy, as he holds, or belonging to some 
other ritual, as Cumont holds”) is the Order to be observed in 
a Sacramental Drama which conducts the pvorns through 
stages or stations of ritual performance representing the 
grades of the ascent of the disembodied Soul, through the 
Heavenly Spheres, up to the Presence of the Highest God 
beyond the Pole. What happens ritually here to the pvorys 
will be accomplished actually for his Soul after death. The 
ecstasy which the solemn sacrament procures and regulates 
through ascending grades of feeling is a preparation for, and a 
guarantee of, the actual ascension of the disembodied Soul. 

The Liturgy begins with a Prayer which the pvorne, still 

1 The Paris Hi 574, Supplément grec de la Bibli Nationale, from 
the text of which Dieterich restores this Liturgy, was, according to him, written 
at the beginning of the fourth century after Christ (see 0.c. p. 43), not, however, 
in the interest of worship, but asa book of magic. A Greek Mithras liturgy 
composed in Egypt in the second century (see o.c. pp. 45, 46) was transcribed 
in ie fourth century, and donua dvéuara, ‘‘nonsense words,’ interspersed 
ae see te ; and the farrago thus produced was to be recited as a spell, or 
"On the orf in, nature, and remarkable spread of Mithras-worship the reader 
may consult Cumont's Mysteres de Mithra (1902), with map. 

See necsgarme M. Cumont’s elaborate criticism of Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie, 
in the Revue de U' Instruction Publique en Belgique. The ‘‘ Liturgy,” according 
to M. Cumont, is a ‘‘ magic-book ” after all, reproducing the thoughts and even 
the style of the Hermetic treatises ; but the writer, to enhance the value of his 
work, instead of following the ordinary method and publishing it as a revelation 
of Isis to Horus or of Hermes to Tat, presenta it as a communication received 


by himself from the great foreign god Mithras through the intermediation of an 
archangel. 
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regarded as in the Sublunary Region, must recite. The 
Prayer recited, he rises, using set forms of words (some of 
them perhaps dona évdpara) at each stage, from the element 
of Earth to that of Water; then to Fire (sublunary, not 
celestial), and then to Air. Then, next, he stands before 
Doors! of Fire which admit to the aethereal world of the 
Gods—the Spheres of the Planets. Standing before these 
Doors, the pvorns says, “I too am a star which goeth 
along with you, rising with his beams out of the depth: 
oxyoxerthouth "—éye eips cvprrAavos tiv dornp Kal é« Tod 
Babovs avardurrov ofvofepfovi.2 At these words the Door- 
keeper, the Fire-God, opens the Doors, and the pvorns enters 
the Region of the Planets, where the Sun appears and goes 
before him to the Pole. Arrived there, he is in the Sphere of 
the Fixed Stars—represented by the seven réyas and the 
seven cro\oxparopes, probably the Seven Stars of the Little 
Bear and the Great Bear round the Pole. Beyond the Pole 
and Sphere of the Fixed Stars is the throne of the Highest 
God, who guides the Great Bear, dpxros, which, in turn, 
moves the Sphere of the Fixed Stars in a direction opposite 
to that in which the Planets move. Into the presence of this 
Highest God the zvorns at last comes; and the Liturgy ends 
with his words of adoration—svpie, yaipe, Séorota datos, 
xXatpe, KaTdpyxa yijs, yaipe, Suvdota mvevparos. xvpte, wad 
ryevopevos arroylyvoyat—I die, I am born again—avfopuevos 
xai av&nOels reXevTd, ard yevécews Cwoyovou yevopuevos eis 
atroyevediay avadvlels sropevouar, ws od éxticas, os od 
évopobérnaas nat éroincas pvornptoy.® 

Here, then, in the “ Mithras liturgy” we have the order 
of a sacrament carried out on lines laid down in the Vision 
of Parmenides and the Phaedrus Myth,—the astronomical 
eschatology of these pieces is embodied in a ritual—the actual 
ascension of the disembodied Soul is prepared for, and indeed 
guaranteed, in this life, by means of a dramatic representation 
of it, in which the pvorns is the actor. Associated thus with 
a practical end of the highest importance—the salvation of 
the pvorns—the astronomical scheme would be likely to hold 
the field against all rivals; and this is what it actually did. 


1 There are Doors also through which Parmenides passes in his ascension. 
3 Dieterich, o.c. p. 8. * Dieterich, oc. p. 14. 
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The notion of avaBaosts so completely extruded that of 
xataBaois, that we find even the Place of Torment localised 
somewhere in the air—as by Plutarch, in his de facie in orbe 
lunae* and his Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth ;* in the latter the 
region just under the moon is designated as the furthest point 
reached by Orpheus when he went to seek Eurydice—the 
traditional 'Opdéws xardSacrs is actually transformed into an 
"Opdéws avdBacrs. 

I cannot but think that the extraordinary popularity 
obtained by the Astronomical Apocalypse was due to the fact 
that behind it sacramental ritual originally stood. It is 
certainly remarkable that the Hellenistic and early Christian 
period, which produced the Astronomical Apocalypse, was also 
the age of innumerable Sacramental Cults. We can hardly 
have here a mere coincidence. The Apocalypse, I take it, was 
valued, at first, as setting forth, in interesting narrative, the 
ascension which the ritual symbolised and guaranteed: 
indeed, it was probably valued for something more than its 
interesting narrative—for some sacramental value which it 
derived from the parent ritual We seem to have this 
mysterious “something more” even in Dante’s conception of 
his own Apocalypse. His Vision of Paradise is to him a 
saving sacrament of which he has partaken :— 

O Donna, in cui la mia speranza vige, 
E che soffristi per la mia salute, 

In Inferno lasciar le tue vestige ; 

Di tante cose, quante io ho vedute, 

Dal tuo podere e dalla tua bontate 
Riconosco la grazia e la virtute. 

Tu m’ hai di servo tratto a libertate 
Per tutte quelle vie, per tutt’ i modi, 
Che di cid fare avei la potestate. 

La tua magnificenza in me custodi, 


Si che l anima mia, che fatt’ hai sana, 
Piacente a te dal corpo si disnodi.® 


In his note on this passage Mr. Tozer‘ says: “ Dante’s 


1 Chapter 28. 

3 De sera numinis vindicta, chapter 22. In his Introduction to The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch (pp. xxxiv. ff.), Prof. Charles remarks that ‘‘the presence of 
evil in heaven ca no offence in early Semitic thought.” In the northern 
region of the Third Heaven Enoch sees the place of the damned, and Mahomet 
sees it in the Firat Heaven. 

3 Par. xxxi. 79 ff. 

* English Commentary on Dante's ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” pp. 615, 616. 
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conversion and ultimate salvation were the primary object of 
his journey through the three realms of the spiritual world.” 

The close connection between sacramental ritual or initia- 
tion and apocalypse is very clearly brought out in the Myth 
with which Plutarch ends his de sera numinis vindicta—the 
Vision of Aridaeus-Thespesius just now alluded to. The hero 
of the Myth is a wicked man called Aridaeus, who, as the 
result of an accident to his head, lies unconscious for three 
days, during which time his Soul (the rational part of it, but 
not the irrational) visits the world of spirits in the air, where 
he receives a new name, Thespesius. With this new name he 
returns to this world, a new man, regenerate, and lives ever 
after in the practice of virtue and religion. This Myth 
is one of a well-marked class of eschatological visions, or 
apocalypses, which render, in literary form, the ritual observed 
at initiation—initiation being viewed as a Death, and a New 
Birth, warranting the imposition of a New Name. Like the 
initiatory ritual which it renders, this type of apocalyptic 
vision involves what may be figured as the Death of the 
pvorns—by ecstasy he passes into a state from which he 
returns to his ordinary life a new man. 

It is as a new man—as one filled with a joy which is not 
of this world—that Dante returns from the apocalyptic vision, 
or initiation, of the Paradiso— 


Credo ch’ io vidi, perché pit di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo.} 


The Paradiso is the last of the descendants of the 
Phaedrus Myth; and reveals its parentage in nothing so 
clearly as in its character of being, for its author, and even 
for ourselves, a pvorypvoy—a solemn ritual at which one may 
assist, not merely an admirable piece of literary workmanship. 

Plutarch’s Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth? seems to me to be 
so important for the understanding of what I have called the 
celestial and astronomical mise en scéne given to eschatology 
by Plato in the Phaedrus Myth, and, after him, by philosophers 
of different schools, by religious societies, more especially in 
the order of their sacramental ritual, by the apocalyptic writers, 
Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan, and, lastly, by Dante in 


1 Par. xxxiii, 92, 93. 2 De sera numints vindica, ch. 22. 
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his Paradiso, that I shall give the reader the opportunity of 
perusing the passage in Philemon Holland’s version : !— 


There was one Thespesius of the city of Soli in Cilicia, who 
having led his youthful days very loosely, within a small time 
had wasted and consumed all his goods, whereby he was fallen 
for a certain space to extreme want and necessity, which brought 
him also to a lewd life, insomuch as he proved a very bad man; 
and repenting his former follies and dispense, began to make 
shifts, and seek all means to recover his state again . . . he for- 
bare no lewd, indirect, and shameful practices, so they turned to 
his gain and profit, and within a little while he gat together not 
great store of goods, but procured to himself a bad name of 
wicked dealing, much shame, and infamy. But the thing that 
made him famous, and so much spoken of, was the answer de- 
livered unto him from the Oracle of Amphilochus, for thither had 
he sent, as it should seem, to know whether he should live the 
rest of his life better than he had done before. Now the oracle 
returned this answer: That it would be better with him after he 
was dead; which in some sort happened unto him not long after: 
For being fallen from an high place with his head forward, with- 
out any limb broken, or wound made; only with the fall the 
breath went out of his body, and there he lay for dead ; and three 
days after, preparation being made for his funerals, carried forth 
he was to be buried; but behold all on a sudden he revived, and 
quickly came to himself again; whereupon there ensued such a 
change and alteration in his life, that it was wonderful ; for by the 
report and testimony of all the people of Cilicia, they never knew 
man of a better conscience in all his affairs and dealings, whiles he 
did negotiate and dwell among them; none more devout and re- 
ligious to God-ward, none more fast and sure to his friends, none 
bitterer to his enemies ; insomuch as they who were most inward 
with him, and had kept his company familiarly a long time, 
were very desirous and earnest with him, to know the cause of 
so strange and sudden alteration. .. . Thus he reported unto 
them and said : That when the spirit was out of his body, he fared 
at the first (as he thought himself) like unto a pilot, flung out of 
his ship, and plunged into the bottom of the sea ; so wonderfully 
was he astonished at this change; but afterwards, when as by 
little and little he was raised up again and recovered, so that he 
was ware that he drew his breath fully, and at liberty, he looked 
round about him, for his soul seemed as if it had been one eye 
fully open; but he beheld nothing that he was wont to view, only 

1 The Philosophie, commonlie called The Morals, written by the learned 
Philosopher Plutarch of 'Chaeronea, translated out of Greeke into English, and 


conferred with the Latine translations and the French, by Philemon Holland of 
Coventrie, Doctor in Physicke. London, 1603. 
2B 
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he thought that he saw planets and other stars of an huge bigness, 
distant an infinite way asunder, and yet for number innumerable, 
casting from them a wonderful light, with a colour admirable, 
the same glittering and shining most resplendent, with a power and 
force incredible, in such sort, as the said soul being gently and easily 
carried, as in a chariot, with this splendour and radiant light, as 
it were upon the sea in a calm, went quickly whithersoever she 
would ; but letting pass a great number of things worthy there 
to be seen, he said that he beheld how the souls of those that were 
departed this life, as they rose up and ascended, resembled certain 
small fiery bubbles, and the air gave way and place unto them as 
they mounted on high; but anon when these bubbles by little 
and little brast insunder, the souls came forth of them, and appeared 
in the form and shape of men and women, very light and nimble, 
as discharged from all poise to bear them down: howbeit, they 
did not move and bestir themselves all alike and after one sort; 
for some leaped with a wonderful agility, and mounted directly 
and plumb upright; others turned round about together like 
unto bobbins or spindles, one while up and another while down, so 
as their motion was mixed and confused, and so linked together, 
that unneth for a good while and with much ado they could be 
stayed and severed asunder. As for these souls and spirits, many 
of them he knew not (as he said) who they were; but taking 
knowledge of two or three among them who had been of his old 
acquaintance, he pressed forward to approach near and to speak 
unto them: but they neither heard him speak, nor indeed were in 
their right senses; but being after a sort astonied and beside 
themselves, refused once to be either seen or felt, wandering and 
flying to and fro apart at the first ; but afterwards, encountering and 
meeting with a number of others disposed like unto themselves, 
they closed and clung unto them, and thus linked and coupled 
together, they moved here and there disorderly without discretion, 
and were carried every way to no purpose, uttering I wot not 
what voices, after a manner of yelling or a black-sanctus, not 
significant nor distinct, but as if they were cries mingled with 
lamentable plaints and dreadful fear. Yet there were others to 
be seen aloft in the uppermost region of the air, jocund, gay and 
pleasant, so kind also and courteous, that oftentimes they would 
seem to approach near one unto another, turning away from those 
other that were tumultuous and disorderly. . . . Among these (by 
his own saying) he had a sight of a soul belonging to a kinsman 
and familiar friend of his, and yet he knew him not certainly, for 
that he died whiles himself was a very child; howbeit, the said 
soul, coming toward him, saluted him in these terms: God save 
you, Thespesius: whereat he marvelled much, and said unto him: 
I am not Thespesius, but my name is Aridaeus: True, indeed 
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(quoth the other), before-time you were so called, but from hence- 
forth Thespesius shall be your name; for dead you are not yet, 
but, by the providence of God and permission of Destiny, you are 
hither come, with the intellectual]. part of the soul - and & 


e fe you have left it behind ticking fast s 






and that you may now know this and eve hereafter, 
take this for a certain rule and token: That the spirits of those 
who are departed and dead indeed, yield no shadow from them ; 
they neither wink nor yet open their eyes. Thespesius, hearing 
these words, began to pluck up his spirits so much the more, for 
to consider and discourse with himself: looking therefore every 
way about him, he might perceive that there accompanied him a 
certain shadowy and dark lineature, whereas the other souls shone 
round about, and were clear and transparent within forth, how- 





there by certain distant spaces between ; some again were wonder- 
ful hideous and strange to see unto, all to be specked with black 
spots, like to serpents’ skins; and others had light scarifications 
and obscure risings upon their visage. Now this kinsman of 
Thespesius discoursed severally of each thing, saying: That 
Adrasteia the Daughter of Jupiter and Necessity was placed 
highest and above the rest, to punish and to be revenged 
of all sorts of crimes and heinous sins, and that of wicked and 
sinful wretches there was not one (great or small) who either by 
force or cunning could ever save himself and escape punishment : 
but of one kind of pain and punishment (for three sorts there be 
in all) belonged to this gaoler or executioner, and another to that ; 
for there is one which is quick and speedy called Tow}, that is 
Penalty, and this taketh in hand the execution and chastisement 
of those who immediately in this life (whiles they are in their 
bodies) be punished by the body, after a mild and gentle manner, 
leaving unpunished many light faults, which require some petty 
purgation ; but such as require more ado to have their vices and 
sins cured, God committeth them to be punished after death to a 
second tormentress, named Aixy, that is to say, Revenge; mary those 
who are so laden with sins that they be altogether incurable, when 
Aixn hath given over and thrust them from her, the third minis- 
tress of Adrasteia, which of all other is most cruel, and named 
Erinnys, runneth after, chasing and pursuing them as they wander 
and run up and down; these (I say), she courseth and hunteth 
with great misery and much dolor, until such time as she have 
overtaken them all and plunged them into a bottomless pit of 
darkness inenarrable and invisible. . . . Observe well (quoth he) 
and consider the diverse colours of these souls of all sorts; for 
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Mfis blackish and foul duskish hue is properly the tincture of 
avarice and niggardise ; that which is deep red and fiery betokeneth 
cruelty and malice; whereas if it stand much upon blue it is a 
sign that there intemperance and looseness in the use of pleasures 
hath remained a long time, and will be hardly scoured off, for that 
it is a vile vice: but the violet colour and sweetish withal pro- 
ceedeth from envy, 8 venomous and poisoned colour. . . . But 
here it is a sign that the purification of the soul is fully finished, 
whenas all these tinctures are done away quite, whereby the soul 
may appear in her native hue, all fresh, neat, clear, and lightsome. 
. . . Now, of these souls some there be which after they have 
been well and thoroughly chastised, and that sundry times, recover 
in the end a decent habitude and disposition ; but others again 
are such as (he vehemence of their(ignoranje, and the flatter- 
ing shew of pleasures and désire, transporteth them 
into the bodies of brute beasts .. . esire (by the means of 


d 
the body leo enjoy the fruition of (their appetite; forasmuch as 
here there is nothing at all but a bare shadow, and as one would 


say, a vain dream of pleasure which never_cometh to perfection 
and fulney When be had thus said, he brought and led me 
away most swiftly an infinite way ; howbeit, with ease and gently, 


upon the rays of the light, as if they had been wings, unto a certain 
place where there was a huge wide chink tending downward still, 
and thither being come, he perceived that he was forlorn and for- 
saken of that powerful spirit that conducted and brought him 
thither ; where he saw that other souls also were in the same case; 
for being gathered and flocked together like a sort of birds, they 
fly downward round about this gaping chawne, but enter into it 
directly they durst not ; now the said chink resembled for all the 
world within the caves of Bacchus, so tapissed and adorned they 
were with the verdure of great leaves and branches, together with 
all variety of gay flowers, from whence arose and breathed forth 
a sweet and mild exhalation, which yielded a delectable and 
pleasant savour, wonderful odoriferous, with a most temperate air, 
which no less affected them that smelled thereof than the scent of 
wine contenteth those who love to drink: in such sort as the 
souls, feeding and feasting themselves with these fragrant odours, 
were very cheerful, jocund and merry ; so as round about the said 
place there was nothing but pastime, joy, solace, mirth, laughing 
and singing, much after the manner of men that rejoice one with 
another, anct-take-all the pleasure and delight that possibly they 
can.—*And he said, moreover, that Bacchus by that way mounted 
up into the society of the Gods, and afterwards conducted Semele; 
and withal, that ft"wae-caited the place of Lethe, that is to say, 
Oblivion: whereupon he would not let Thespesius, though he 


were exceeding desirous, to stay there, but drew him away_per- 
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force ; instructing him thus much and giving him to understand, 
that reason and the intelligible part of the mind fis dissolved and, 
as it were, me and moistened by this pleasure; but the un- 


reasonable part which.savoureth of the body, being apna and 






n d_arisath 5 et and{ con- 
cupiscance, 
called it), to ¥ i) rareio, weighed down and 
aggravated with over much moisture. Having therefore traversed 
another way as long as the other, he was ware that he saw 
mighty standing bow] into which diverse rivers seemed to fall an 
discharge themselves, whereof one was whiter than the foam of the 
sea or driven snow, another of purple hue or scarlet colour, like to 
that which appeareth in the rainbow ; as for others, they seemed 
afar off to have every one of them their distinct lustre and several 
tincture. But when they approached near unto them, the afore- 
said bowl, after that the air about was discussed and vanished 
away, and the different colours.of those rivers ng more seen, left 
the more flourishing colour, except only the white.) Then he saw 
there three Daemons or Angels sitting together in triangular form, 
medling and mixing the rivers together with certain measures. 
And this guide of Thespesius’s soul said, moreover, that Orpheus 
came so far when he went after his wife ; but for that he kept not 
well in mind that which he there saw, he had sowen one false tale 
among men; to wit, that the oracle at Delphi was common to 
Apollo and the Night (for there was(no commerce_or quodl bp 





at all between the Night and Apoll@)) But thjg oracle (quoth h 
is common to the Mperf and the Night which hath no determina 
and certain place‘ipon the Earth, Dut is always errant and wander- 


ing among men by dreams and apparitions ; which is the reason 
that dreams com unded and mingled, & u see, of falsehood and 
ty and simplicity, are gpread and scattered_over 
\ But as touching the oracle of Apollo, neither have 
en it (quoth he), nor ever shall be able to see sor the 
terrene substance or earthly part of the sou/ is not permitted to 
ec 
arise and mount up on high, but bendeth downward, Geing fastened 
unto the bod} And with that he approached at once nearer, en- 
dea¥ouring to‘shew him the shining light of the three-feet or three- 
footed stool, which (he said) from the bosom of the goddess Themis 
reached as far as to the Mount Parnassus. And having a great 
desire to see the same, yet he could not, his eyes were so dazzled 
with the brightness thereof; howbeit, as he passed by, a loud 
and shrill voice he heard of a woman, who, among other things 
delivered in metre, uttered also, as it should seem by way of pro- 


phecy, the very time of his death: and the Daemon said it was 
the voice of Sibylla; for she, being carried round in the globe 
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violence of the moon, as it were with certain whirl-puffs, clean a 
colitrary way ; 80 he could hear and understand: but few things, 
and those very short ; namely, the accident about the hill Vesuvius, 
and how Dicaearchia should be consumed and burnt by casual fire, 
as also a clause or piece of a verse, as touching the emperor who 
then reigned, to this effect :——— 

' A gracious prince he is, but yet must die, 

And empire leave, by force of malady. 


After this they passed on forward to see the pains and torments 
of those who were punished ; and there at firat they beheld all 
things most piteous and horrible to see to; for Thespesius, who 
doubted nothing less, met in that place with many of his friends, 
kinsfolk, and familiar companions, who were in torment, and 
suffering dolorous pains and infamous punishment they moaned 
hemselves, lamenting and calling and crying unto him. At the 
’ jast he had a sight of his own father rising out of a deep pit; full 
‘a peas of pricks, gashes, and wounds, and stretching forth his 
hands unto him, was (mauger his heart) forced to break silence, 
yea, and compelled by ffose who had the charge and super- 
intendence of the said punishments, to confess with a loud and 
audible voice, that he had been a wicked murderer of certain 
strangers and guests whom he had lodged in his house; for 
perceiving that they had silver and gold about them, he had 
wrought their death by the means of poison; and albeit he had 
not been detected thereof in his lifetime, whiles he was upon the 
earth, yet here was he convicted and had sustained already part 
of his punishment, and expected to endure the rest afterwards. 
Now Thespesius durst not make suit_nor intercede for his father, 
so affrighted he was and astonied; but desirous to withdraw 
himself and be gone, he lost sight of that courteous and kind 
guide of his which all this while had conducted him, and he saw 
him no more: but he might perceive other horrible and hideous 
spirits who enforced and constrained him to pass further, as if it 
were necessary that he should traverse stilI more ground: so he 
saw those who were notorious malefactors, in the view of every 
man (or who in this world had been chastised), how their shadow 
was here tormented with less pain, and nothing like to others, as 
having baenfeable and imperfect in the reasonless part of the 
soul, and therefore subject to passions and affections ; but such as 
were disguised and cloaked with an outward appearance and 
reputation of virtue abroad, and yet had lived covertly and 
secretly at home in wickedness, certain that were about them 


forced some of them to" turn the inside outward, and with much 
ttc ee 
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pain and grief to lay themselves open, to bend and bow, and 
discover their hypocriticg] hearts within, even against their own 
nature, like ne opattiors of the sea, when they have 
swallowed down an hook, are wont to turn themselves outward : 
but others they flayed and displayed, discovering plainly and 
openly how faulty, perverse, and vicious they had been within, 
as whoee principal part of the reasonable soul vice had possessed. 
He said, moreover, that he saw other souls wound and interlaced 
one within another, two, three, and more together, like to vipers 
and other serpents, and these not forgetting their old grudge and 
malicious ranker one against another, or upon remembrance of 
losses and wrongs sustained by others, fell to gnawing and— 
devouring each other. Also, that there were three parallel lakes 
ranged in equal distance one from the other; the-one seething 
and boiling with gold, another of lead exceeding cold, and a 
third, most rough, consisting of iron: and that there were certain 
spirits called Daemons which had the overlooking and charge of 
them ; and these, like unto metal-founders, or smiths, with certain 
instruments either plunged in, or dréw out, souls. As for those 
who were given to filthy lucre, and by reason of insatiable avarice 
committed wicked parts, those they let down into the lake of 
melted gold, and when they were once set on a light fire, and 
made transparent by the strength of those flames within the said 
lake, then plunged they were into the other of lead; where after 
they were congealed and hardened in manner of hail, they trans- 
ported them anew into the third lake of iron, where they became 
exceeding black and horrible, and being cracked and broken by 
reason of their dryness and hardness, they changed their form, 
and then at last (by his saying) they were thrown again into the 
foresaid lake of gold, suffering by the means of these changes and 
mutations”intolerable pains. But those souls (quoth he) who 
made the greatest moan unto him, and seemed most miserably 
(of all othefsy to be tormented, were they who, thinking they 
were escaped and past their punishment, as who had suffered 
sufficiently for their deserts at the hands of vengeance, were taken 
again and put to fresh torments; and those they were for whose 
sins their children and@-ethers of their posterity suffered punish- 
ment: for whensoever one of the souls of their children or 
nephews in lineal descent either met with them, or were brought 
unto them, the same fell into a fit of anger, crying out upon 
them, shewing the marks of the torments and pains that it 
sustained, reproaching and hitting them in the teeth therefor ; 
but the other, making haste to fly and hide themselves, yet were 
not able so to do; for incontinently the tormentors followed after 
and pursued them, who brought them back again to their punisb- 


ment, crying out and lamenting-for nothing-se-much as that they 
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did foresee the torment which they were to suffer, as having 
experience thereof already. Furthermore, he said that he saw 
some, and those in number many, either children or nephews, 
hanging together fast like bees or bats, murmuring and grumbling 
for anger, when they remembered and called to mind what 
sorrows and calamities they sustained for their sake. But the 
last thing that he saw were the souls of such as entered into 
a second life and new nativity, as being turned and transformed 
forcibly into other creatures of all sorts, by certain workmen 
appointed therefor, who, with tools for the purpose, and many a 
stroke, forged and framed some of their parts new, bent and 
wrested others, took away and abolished a third sort; and all, 
that they might sort and be suitable to other conditions and 
lives: among which he espied the soul of Nero afflicted already 
grievously enough otherwisé, with—many calamities, pierced 
thorough every part with spikes and nails red-hot with fire: 
and when the artisans aforesaid took it in hand to transform it 
into the shape of a viper, of which kind (as Pifdarus saith) the 
young ones gnaweth through the_bowels of the dam to come into 
the world, and to devour it, he said that all on a sudden there 
shone forth a great light out of which there was heard a voice 
giving commandmnt that they should metaniorphos’ and trans- 
figure it into the form of another kind of beast more gentle and 
tame, forging a water-creature of it, chanting about standing 
lakes and marishes ; for that he had-been in some sort punished 
already for the sins which he had committed, and besides, some 
good turn is due unto him from the gods, in that, of all his 
subjects, he had exempted from tax, tallage, and tribute the best 
nation and most beloved-ef the gods,—to~wit, the Greeks. Thus 
far forth, he said, he was only a spectator of these matters; but 
when he was upon his return, he abid all the pains in the world 
for very fear that he had; for there was a certain woman, for 
visage and stately bigness admirable, who took hold on him, and 
said: Come hither, that thou mayest keep in memory all that 
thou hast seen the better: wherewith shé put forth unto him 
a little rod or wand alftery;such as painters or enamellers use ; 
but there was another that stayed her: and then he might 
perceive himself to be blown by a4 strong and violent wind with 
a trunk or pipe, so that in the turning of an hand he was within 
his own body again, and so began to look up with his eyes 
in manner out of his grave saaesaiehee! 


Let me now call the-reader’s attention to some points 
which ought to be noticed in the foregoing Myth. 

The Myth, as I said, is one of a well-marked class of 
Eschatological “Myths (to which the Timarchus Myth in 
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Plutarch’s de Ggnio Socratis also belongs) based on the ritual 
observed at Initiation, which, indeed, they merely transfer 
from the sanctuary in this world to the world of spirits. 
The apparent death of Aridaeus-Thespesius stands in the 
Myth for the ceremonial death which an initiated person 
suffers, who, in simulating actual death by falling into a 
trance, or even by allowing himself to be treated as a corpse, 
dies to sin in order to live henceforth a regenerate life in this 
world. The accident which brings on the state of apparent 
death is a literary device adopted in order to give veri- 
similitude to the idea that the Soul of Aridaeus-Thespesius 
actually visits the other world, and returns to this world to 
tell the tale. By this device the experiences of a newly 
initiated person returning to ordinary life a regenerate man 
are transformed into those which an actual revenant from 
beyond the grave would have to tell. The accident which 
befalls Aridaeus-Thespesius is, in fact, the mythological 
equivalent of the éemAnfis which confounds the candidate at 
the beginning of his Initiation—an éx«mdnfts comparable with 
the sharpness of death, and resulting in a trance, during 
which he is ceremonially a dead man. 


Pour acquérir une Ame nouvelle (says M. le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella),! “il faut renoncer & l’ancienne ; il faut d’abord mourir. 
Aussi la plupart des initiations impliquent-elles une mort 
apparente, soit qu’on soumette le néophyte 4 une immolation 
simulée, soit qu’on lui impose un voyage au pays des défunts. 
Mourir, disait Plutarque, en jouant sur les mots, c’est é&tre 
initié: reAevrav=redreirPar. Réciproquement, pourrait-on ajouter, 
étre initié, c’est mourir. Du moins c'est encourir une mort 
temporaire pour revivre dans les conditions différentes et meil- 
leures. En ce sens /'initiation est bien une ré-génération. II 
en était ainsi chez les anciens, aussi bien que parmi les peuplades 
non civilisées dont je viens de décrire les coutumes.” 

Nous voyons par le récit d’Apulée que l’initiation aux mystéres 
dTsis était envisagée comme une mort volontaire conduisant & 


1 Eleusinia (Paris, 1903), p. 63. 
2 o,c. p. 62: ‘‘ Dans certaines parties du Congo, les jeunes gens en fge de 
r hommes feignent de tomber morts. Emportés par les féticheurs dans 
a forét, ils y passent plusieurs mois, parfois plusieurs années; puis ils ren- 
trent dans leur famille, mais ils doivent se comporter comme s’ils avaient tout 
oublié de leur vie antérieure, y compris le langage et l’habitude de se nourrir 
eux-mémes. On doit refaire leur éducation, comme s’il s'agissait de nouveau- 
nés.” Cf. W. H. Bentley, Life on the Congo (London, 1887), pp. 78 ff. 
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une autre vie! Les mystéres de Cybéle comprenaient le tauro- 
bole et Je criobole, ob )’initié, couché dans une foasse, recevait sur 
le corps le sang d’un taureau ou d’un bélier; dés ce moment il 
devenait taurobolio criobolioque in aeternum renatus.* Dans |’Inde, 
aujourd’hui encore, le jeune brahmane qui veut se fair initier 
& la connaissance du Véda par un gourou doit se soumettre 4 une 
cérémonie qui le fait prétendument repasser 4 |’état d’embryon.® 
Enfin, au sein du Christianisme, le baptéme qui constitue la for- 
malité essentielle de l’entrée dans la communauté des fidéles a 
toujours été présenté comme un ensevelissement symbolique en 
vue d’une résurrection spirituelle* On lit sur larchitrave du 
baptistére du Latran, le plus ancien de la chrétienté actuelle, la 
devise suivante, qu’y avait fait graver, an V° siécle, le pape 
Xystus iii. :— | 

Caelorum regnum sperate, hoc fonte renati ; 

Non recipit felix vita semel genitos. 


La prestation des veux, dans certains ordres religieux, qui est 
une véritable initiation, comprend une célébration de |’office des 
morts sur le novice couché dans une biére ou étendu sous un 
suaire, entre quatre cierges. Aprés le chant du Miserere, i] se 
reléve, fait le tour de l’assistance en recevant le baiser de paix 
et va communier entre les mains de l’abbé.5 De ce jour, il prend 
un nouveau nom qu'il gardera jusqu’a la mort.® 

1 Met, xi. 

9 Corp, Insc. Lat. Vi. p. 97, No. 510. 

+ Sacred Books of the vol. xliv. pp. 86-90. Perhape we may be allowed 
to bring into comparison with this custom another custom mentioned by Dr. 
Budge: speaking of a certain prehistoric form of burial in pt, he says 
(Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, p. 162 ff.): ‘‘They are buried in the ante- 
natal position of a child, and we may perhaps be justified in seeing in this 
custom the symbol of a hope that as the child is born from this position into the 
world, so might the deceased be born into the life in the world beyond the 
grave. ... The Egyptians continued to mummify their dead, not believing 
that their physica ies would rise in, but because they wished the 
spiritual y to ‘sprout’ or ‘germinate’ from them, and if poasible—at least 

“it seems so—to be in the form of the physical body.” 

* Rom. vi. 4, Coloss. ii. 12, ‘‘ Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye 
are risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead.” 

5 Ceremoniale benedictinum, in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris, 
Gaume, 1863), t. xix. PP. 184, 185. 

® See also Dieterich (Hine Mithrasliturgie, pp. 158-161, 166, 175), and 
authorities cited by him (e.g. Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 442 ff. ; Codrington, 
The Melanesians, 39), for the wide prevalence among primitive, as well as amon 
civilised races, of this view of Initiation (whether Initiation at the 0 
rare or at other times) asa Death (simulated y the novice) and a New 

irth, followed often by the imposition of a New Name. When ceremonial 
Death takes the form of actual unconsciousness, a stupefying drink is generally 
the acent employed. I would suggest that the drinking of the water of Lethe, 
in Greek mythology, by Souls about to be born again in the flesh, has its origin 
in this custom of administering a stupefying drink to the patients of initiatory 
rites, who ‘‘die to live.” 

‘* For all Greek mysteries,” says Mr. A. Lang (Homeric Hymns, p. 98), ‘'a 
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The nm of Lethe, in the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, is 
difficult to ; but it is serped place seiasa come 
to in their descent from the aethereal an gions, lying 
somewhere between these regions and the Earth. The foliage 
and flowers of the place remind us of the Terrestrial Paradise, 
midway between Heaven and Earth, in which Dante places 
the Stream of Lethe. Plutarch’s whole description, however, 
reflects the doctrine, which we afterwards find in Plotinus 
and others of the Neo-Platonic school, of{ the Mirror and Bowl 
of Dionysus, and cannot properly be brought into line with 
such a description of the River of Lethe as we have in the 
Myth of Er. In one point, however, the two descriptions 
seem to be at one—the Place of Lethe is not subterranean. 
The Bowl, the Oracle of Night and the Moon, at which 
the three Daemons sit, mixing dreams, is, I think, the Moon, 
above which the Soul of Aridaeus-Thespesius cannot rise, 
ane body on 
As we learn facie in orbe lunae,” that part, as well 


as the be) rises, at the death of the body on Earth, 










up to the and it is only when th of the 
irrational par taken place on n thaf the rational 
part can rise to its original home, Sun. The rational 
part of th -Thespesius, then, comes near to, 
but may not pass, the Moon; and can only see from afar the 
glory of the true Delphi whichis eternal in the Heavens— 







the Sun, the seat of Apollo, Orpheus, 


when he went to seek Eurydice, came, Aridaeus-Thespesius is 
told, only as far as the Oracle of Dreams, 7.e. the Moon. The 
celestial or astronomical eschatology, which, in Plutarch, has 
taken the place of the terrestrial, converts, we thus see, the 
xardBaors ‘Opdéws into an avdBaats.” 


satisfactory savage analogy can be found. These spring straight from human 
nature ; from the desire to place customs, and duties, and taboos under divine 
protection; from the need of strengthening them, and the influence of the 
elders, by mystic sanctions ; from the need of fortifying and trying the youn 
by probations of strength, secrecy, and fortitude ; from the magical expulsion o 
hostile influences ; from the ee magic of early agriculture ; from study 
of the processes of nature regarded as personal; and from guesses, surmises, 
visions, and dreams as to the fortunes of the wandering soul on its way to its 
final home.” 

1 Chapters 28-30. 

3 Mr. Arthur Fairbanks (Class. Rev. Nov. 1901), commenting on Soph. Ajaz, 
1192, and quoting Eur. Hel. 1016, 1219, Frag. 971, Suppl. 1140, connects the 
ascension of Souls into the aether with the practice of cremation. 
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The torments of Hell or Purgatory are described in the 
Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth with almost Dantesque power ; 
indeed, the three lakes and the treatment of Souls in them 
present a picture of terror which it would be hard to out- 
match in literature. But where is the place of these 
torments? Under the Earth? Ithink not. The following 
passage in the de facie in orbe lunae seems to me to be 
conclusive in favour of locating these torments in the lower 
region of the air: wacay wuyyy, dvouy te xal ovy ve, TopaTos 
éxrrecovcav, cipappévoy dori rm petakd yas Kal cednvns 
xaply wravnOivas ypovoy ovn icov: GAN ai pev adic Kal 
axdXaoTto Sixas tav ddicnudrov rivovor: ras § émvecxeis, 
Scov adayvetoat nal arromvetoas amd Tov owparos, waowep - 
aitiov tovnpod, pracpovs, dv TH mpgoTtaTm Tov dépos, Fv 
Aetpavas dou xarovar, Set yiverOar ypovoy Twa TeTaypévov. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing passage seems 
to be borne out by the passage at the beginning of the 
Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, where Souls are seen ascending 
like bubbles—Souls of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
each sort rage one by its own colour; and the Sul or 
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on the surface of which ssitdenaa Souls are seen floating, 
like stars or will-o’-the-wisps.? At the same time it must 
be admitted that Plutarch’s power of place-visualisation is 
not so clear and distinct as to leave one without doubt as to 
the locality of his Place of Torment—it may, after all, be 
subterranean, not aerial; I am inclined, however, to think 
that, following undoubted precedent, he makes it aerial— 
that he localises the whole eschatological drama—TInferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso—in the air and aether. 

There is another point of interest which ought to be- 
noticed in connection with the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth 
—the remarkably developed power of colour-visualisation of 

1 Plutarch, de fac. in orbe lun. 28. 3 De gen. Soc. 22. 

3 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 319, n. 4, where the Stoical doctrine of the levity of 
the Soul is alluded to as incompatible with its xardBaois, and Sext. adv. phys. 1, 
71, is quoted for this—xal yap ovdé ras Wuxds Everrw Urovojoa Karu pepopévas. 
ewropepels yap ofca els rods dyw paddoy Torous Kovpopopoicr. See supra, 


p: 867, n. 2, for the ere of Hell in the Third Heaven by the writer of 
the Seerets of Enoch 
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which it affords evidence. Effects of light, lustre, and colour 
constantly appeal to us. But, on the other hand, the power 
of place-and-form-visualisation seems to be deficient, or, at 
any rate, not to be developed equally with that of colour- 
visualisation. Plutarch’s other great Eschatological Myth— 
that in the de genio Socratis—likewise affords evidence of 
highly developed power of colour-visualisation with, at any 
rate, comparatively little power of place-and-form-visualisa- 
tion.! Highly developed power of visualising in both kinds 
—in both,.colour and form—is indeed a rare gift. Dante 
had it. (Place and Form are as distinct in the Inferno and 
Purgatorio as Light and Colour are glorious in the Paradiso. 
Plato visualises Place and Formvith ‘great distinctness, but 
not, I think, with Dante's convincing distinctness; the 
Abstract Thinker competed, i in Plato with the Poet to a much 
greater extent than in Dante. In power of colour-visualisa- 
tion, however, Dante is greatly Plato’s superior; and com- 
paring Plato and Plutarch in this respect, I would say that 






the latte s, at any rate, more evidence of the possession 
of 9° Against the remarkable 
colour éffects he Myths in the de genio Socratis and the 


de sera numinis vindicta, we can only set, from Plato's Mythh” 
some much more ordinary effects—that of the description, in 
the Phaedo Myth, of the party-coloured Earth seen from above, 
that of the colour of the Stygian Region in the same Myth, 
that of the rainbow-coloured pillar in the Myth of Er, and 
certain general effects of light conveyed by words here and 
there in the Phaedrus Myth. This is not the place to pursue 
the subject of the relation of highly developed power of 
colour-visualisation and highly developed power of form- 
visualisation to each other and to other faculties in the Man 
of Science and the Poet respectively. It is a subject which 
has special importance for the psychology of the poetical 
temperament, and deserves more attention, in that connection, 
than it has hitherto received ; although invaluable service has 
already been done, in the way of laying the foundation from 
which any such special inquiry must start, by Mr. F. Galton 
in his Inqgutries into Human Faculty and tts Development 
(1883), to which the reader is now referred. 

1 This Myth is given on pp. 441 ff. 
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VI 


e 


4 a7o Movody xatoxwyy te xa pavia’ 


It was maintained in the Introductory Part of this work 
that the Poet performs his essential function as Poet only in 
so far as he rouses Transcendental Feeling in his patient, 
and that he does so by inducing in him the state of dream- 
consciousness. It is characteristic of this state, as induced 
by the Poet, that it does not continue for any appreciable 
length of time, but takes the form of fitfully recurrent lapses 
in the midst of a waking consciousness, which it is also the 
Poet’s function—but only as skilled workman, not as inspired 
Poet—to furnish with suitable objects. As workman the 
Poet must have skill to tell a story, whether in narrative, 
or in dramatic or in lyrical form, whether true or fictitious, 
which shall be interesting to the waking consciousness as 
a story—which shall appeal powerfully to our natural love of 
“anthropology,” and to other common sentiments of the 
human breast. The interesting story, with its appeal to our 
common sentiments, constitutes, as it were, the Body of the 
poem, and bulks largely — 


She would na ha’e a Lowland Laird, 
Nor be an English Lady ; 

But she’s awa wi’ Duncan Graham, 
An’ he’s row her in his plaidie. 


This is “what the poem is about "—its subject matter, its 
Body—and is always with us. But the Soul—the essential 
Poetry of a poem, is apprehended only at those moments 
when the common sentiments—wonder, love, pity, dread, 
curiosity, amusement — roused by the workman’s artistic 
handling of the subject-matter, are satisfied fantastically, as 
in a dream, by some image presented or suggested, or by some 


2 Phaedrus, 2454: rpliry 3¢ dwd Movody xaroxwyh re cal pavia AaBoica 
dradip cai dSarop Wuxhr éyelpovea cal exBaxxevovoa card re dds cal card 
ol “~ “~~ 


&s 3 ay dvev pavias Movowe éwi wayricds Oipas d¢glxyra:, rasGels ws 
dpa éx récvys ixavds wayrhs édrdpevos, dreds abrés re cal 4 wolyms bwd ris 
Taw pawoutrur ) TOU TupparoivTes isOy. 

Plato’s Jon should be read in connection with this. It is a study of ‘‘ Poetic 
Inspiration.” 
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mysterious omen of word or phrase or cadence. It is in 
giving such satisfaction to natural sentiments which his art 
has aroused in his patient that the Poet shows his genius 
as distinguished from his art. His gift is a sort of paytexr 
xa?’ irvov. In sleep some ordinary sensation of cold, or 
heat, or of some other kind, starts an explanatory pageant 
of dream-images. So in the Poet’s mind some common senti- 
ment, which he experiences more vividly than other men as 
he tells his story, expresses itself suddenly in some image or 
other representation; and his reader, in whose mind he has 
already roused the same sentiment by his story, welcomes the 
image or other representation, as expressing the sentiment— 
as relieving the weight of it, as solving the mystery of 
it, as justifying it. It is in a dream, fantastically, that the 
relief, the solution, the justification, are found; for the Poet’s 
image, the product in him of the dream-consciousness, becomes 
in the Poet's patient the producer of a state of consciousness 
like that which produced it in the Poet. The case is 
analogous to that of one mimicking or dwelling on the out- 
ward expression of a mental state in another, and having the 
state thereby produced by reaction in himeelf. 

The dream-state produced in the patient by the reaction 
on his consciousness of the imagery, and other dream-products, 
supplied by the genius of the Poet, though it lasts as dream- 
state but for a moment, yet leaves an effect behind which 
persists more or less sensibly throughout the waking con- 
sciousness which follows; and if the lapses into the dream- 
state induced by a poem are frequent, the effect, persisting in 
the waking consciousness which apprehends the subject-matter, 
becomes always more and more impressive. This effect may 
be described as a feeling of having lately been in some Sarpdv0s 
rorros, where the true reasons of the things which happen in 
this world of ordinary experience are laid up; a Place in 
which one understood the significance of these things, although 
one cannot now explain what one then understood. In the 
Phaedrus Myth, where the Souls peep over the edge of the 
Cosmos for a moment into the zredioy adnOelas beyond, and 
then sink down into the region of the sensible, this feeling of 
“having just now understood the true significance of things” 
is pictorially rendered. 
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I venture to urge on those who discuss that vexed 
question—“ What is Poetic Truth?” the importance of not 
neglecting this “feeling of having just now understood the 
true significance of things ”—a feeling which, of course, is 
experienced pretty generally, and quite apart from the in- 
fluence of Poetry, although in the case of those who come 
under that influence it is so elaborately procured and regu- 
lated as to become an important factor in their lives) When 
we are told by the exponents of “ Poetic Truth,” from Aristotle 
downwards, that it is the “ Universal,’—that “Poetry sets 
forth the Universal,’——we are not asked to believe that there 
are Universals (in the plural) of Poetry like those of Science 
—-principles supplied by Poetry which explain particulars, or 
furnish some definite guidance in respect of them, as, e¢g., the 
Law of Gravitation “explains” the orbits of the planets, or 
even as the “Principles of Economics” furnish guidance in 
particular cases arising in the course of business, If, then, 
the exponents of “ Poetic Truth” do not claim for the “ Uni- 
versal” of Poetry that it provides any such explanation or 
guidance in detail, what do they understand it to be and do? 

It seems to me that their exposition amounts to this :— 
The Universal of Poetry is that which does for the details of 
the Poet’s interesting Story or Picture what “ Knowledge of 
the Good” does for the objects of Conduct: it is oloy ro és, 
as it were a Light, in which they are bathed and altered 
—an atmosphere of solemn elemental feeling through 
which we see the representations of Poetry, as we see the 
presentations of Social Life—its claims and temptations— 
through the medium of the Sense of Duty, If this is 
what the doctrine of the “Universal of Poetry,” as ex- 
pounded by those who have written on the subject, amounts 
to, I am entirely in agreement with them. I am merely 
putting their doctrine in other words when I state my own 
view as follows :—The “ Universal of Poetry” is apprehended 
by us when, having entered at the beck of the Poet, our puora- 
yaryos, into the vast wonderland of the dream-consciousness, 
we presently return therefrom to the waking world of his 
interesting story, and see its particulars again with the eyes 
of revenants who now know their secret meaning—or rather, 
know that they have a secret meaning—that they represent, 
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here in the world of our ordinary observations and sentiments, 
the truth of a deeper order of reality. So, Plato’ will have 
his Guardians believe that the particular events of their lives 
here are but representative doubles of things which are accom- 
plished in a real life behind: the Guardians are to be told 
that “their youth was a dream ”"—that they merely imagined 
that they were being educated here: in reality, all the while, 
it was elsewhere, in the womb of their Mother Earth, that 
they were being fashioned and nurtured. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not underrate the 
importance in Poetry of all that appeals to our love of 
“anthropology.” The Odyssey must be interesting as, say, the 
Voyages of Columbus are interesting ; the Songs of Burns and 
Goethe must be interesting as the common sentiments and 
experiences which they set forth are interesting to us all in 
our own lives and the lives of our neighbours. Minute 
character-drawing, the picturesque portrayal of people as they 
strike the eye in their surroundings, dramatic representation 
of their doings and fortunes, and description of the natural 
world, especially as scene of man’s adventures and musings— 
all these, in their proper places, must be supplied by the Poet ; 
but they are what I have called the Body of Poetry—they 
constitute the ~material which the Soul of Poetry inspires. 
The material must, indeed, be interesting to the waking con- 
sciousness, if it is to be inspired; but it may well be interest- 
ing without being inspired. The inspiration, I have argued, 
if it comes, comes from the dream-consciousness. The Soul of 
Poetry is apprehended in its Body at the moment when we 
awake from the “ Poet’s Dream,” and on a sudden see the passing 
figures and events of his interesting story arrested in their 
temporal flight, like the “ brede of marble men and maidens” 
on the Grecian Urn, and standing still, sub specte aeternitairs, 
as emblems—of what /—of Eternal Verities,the purport of which 
we cannot now recall; but we know that they are valid, and are 
laid up in that other world from which we are newly returned.” 


1 Republic, 414. 

® See Plotinus, Znn. vi. 9. 9 and 10: speaking of the return from the ecstatic 
to ordinary consciousness, he says—-céc¢pacror 7d Oéaya (what was seen in the 
ecstatic state). wis yap ay dwaryyelAeé Tis ws Erepor ovx ldav éxetvo bre eOearo 
frepov, GANA ey wpds dauréy ; and see infra, p. 387, where it is contended that the 
feeling of being ‘‘one with the world” is that experienced when great poetry 
exerts its influence most powerfully. 

20C 
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It may be objected that “Poetic Truth” is not rated 
highly enough when its “ Universal” is identified with a 
“vague feeling” of some inexplicable significance attaching to 
objects and sentiments, within the sphere of ordinary experi- 
ence, which are brought before us in the Poet's story. The 
patent fact that Poetry “elevates” men’s lives may be urged 
against a view which reduces its “ Truth” to the low level, it 
may be thought, of a feeling of the “Irrational Part of the 
Soul” I would meet this objection by referring to what I 
have said about the relation of the conscious Self of waking 
experience—the sensitive and rational Self—to the Self of 
the dream-consciousness, and of both to the unconscious Self 
of the “ Vegetative Part of the Soul,” in which they have 
their roots. The Vegetative Part, I argued, is the principle 
within us which inspires the conscious life with that which 
is the foundation of conduct, and (when we turn to specula- 
tion) the beginning and end of Metaphysics—that faith in 
reality and goodness in the strength of which we struggle on, 
seeking ever new experiences and adventures. I put no 
slight, therefore, upon the “ Universal of Poetry” if I ascribe 
it to the inspiration of this fundamental principle making 
itself felt in consciousness, not in the normal form of implicit 
belief in the Worth of Life, but less normally as the dream- 
intuition of a ground of that belief, The Metaphysician is 
too often found trying to set forth a ground which shall be 
plain to the Understanding, forgetting that 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. 


The Poet does better: he induces the dream-intuition of a 
ground, and leaves us with the wonder of the vision haunting 
our minds when we wake to pursue the details of his interest- 
ing story. 

But in what form, it will be asked, does this ground of 
our faith present itself to the dream-consciousness? It 
presents itself, I would answer, as “another world” one, 
unchanging, good, certified, by the testimony of one swift 
act of perfect intuition, to exist beyond, or rather within, the 
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world of multiplicity and change and trouble which the senses 
and understanding present to us; and, recapitulating all that 
I have said in this section, and other parts of this work, I 
would describe the way in which the Poet brings us to this 
intuition as follows :— 

The Poet, by means of words, makes us, his patients, see 
those wondrous images of the familiar things of human life 
and experience which he himself sees." We dream his dream. 
But, in a moment, our dream is past, and we see, with the 
waking mind’s eye, the familiar things which, a moment 
before—or was it not ages ago ?——were so wondrously trans- 
formed for the dreaming mind’s-eye. Henceforth all is 
changed. Whatever bit of interesting human life and ex- 
perience the Poet has taken for his “subject,”—-be it the 
situation which appeals to tender sentiment in a love-song, 
the action which appeals to pity, fear, grief, risibility, expect- 
ant curiosity, in a play, the world of nature which appeals to 
us as scene of man’s adventures and musings, in a poem of 
observation and reflection—-whatever be the interesting bit of 
human life and experience which the Poet has presented to 
us, it is now, for us also, no longer a mere particular experi- 
ence. We now see this bit of common experience in a setting 
of mysterious feeling. When we try to explain to ourselves 
what this mysterious feeling is which can so wondrously 
transfigure a bit of common experience, we are fain to borrow 
the language of logic, and speak of it as a “ Universal ”"— 
“the particular,” we say, “is no longer a particular: it bears 
the image of the Universal, reflects the light of the Uni- 
versal.” But this so-called “ Universal” is no conceptual 
product of the logical understanding: the logical understand- 
ing, like the senses, regards the World as a number of more or 
less connected items external to itself; but this feeling which 
is come over us is the feeling of being one with the World. 
This feeling of being one with the World is the reflection, in 
consciousness, of the condition of that unconscious “ Vegetative 

1 <¢ Als die einfachste und richtigste Definition der Poesie méchte ich diese 
aufstellen, dass sie die Kunst ist, dash Worte die Eiubildungskraft ins Spiel 
zu versetzen” (Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, ii. 484). 
Poesis est genue doctrinae, verbis plerumque adstrictum, rebus solutum et 
licentiosun ; iteque ad phantasiam refertur, quae iniqua et illicita prorsus 


reram conjugia et divortia comminisci et machinari solet (Bacon, de Augm. 
Se. ii. cap. 13). 
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Soul” in us which is the foundation of our conscious life— 
which, by its continuous activity, sustains the broken activities 
of our conscious life, and correlates them, and inspires us with 
invincible faith in a real World, as part of which, or as one 
with which, it is good to live. This faith is the stuff out of 
which the Thinking Faculty, in course of time, constructs its 
preposterous “ontology,” or theory of a real World in which, 
and of which, it is good to be—a theory which consists in 
the production of ex post facto reasons for what Transcendental 
Feeling, representing, in consciousness, the condition of the 
unconscious “ Vegetative Soul” in us, lays down as a sure 
first principle——that behind, or rather within, the temporal 
world of particular items presented to us in the life of the 
senses and understanding,—behind the world of “ phenomena 
which we can never explain” and “ passions of which we have 
not yet formed clear and distinct ideas,” there is an eternal 
World—one, unchangeable good. This is the World which the 
“Vegetative Part of the Soul” puts its trust in; and the 
other “ Parts,” sensitive and rational, follow its lead—with 
increasing hesitation and scepticism as “ higher” operations of 
consciousness come into play: but yet they follow— 


ayou 6 p & Zev xai od y’ » Tlerpwpevn 
rot roP” piv eciue Stareraypéevos: 

ws éYopual y’ doxvos: jv 8 py OéAu, 
KaKos yevdopevos, ovdey Hrrov epouas. 


To feel of a sudden that there is surely an eternal World 
behind, or within, the temporal world of particular items, is 
to experience the «xd@apois which Poetry—one among other 
agencies—effects in us. 

I would conclude this Section with some remarks on 
the place of Méetrical Form— melodious and rhythmic 
diction—and of Imagination, or Representation, respectively 
in Poetry. 

If the essential function of Poetry, as Poetry, is to rouse 
Transcendental Feeling by inducing lapses into the state of 
dream -consciousness, it is easy to see that metrical form is helpful 
towards the exercise of this function. Metrical form repre- 
sents song and dance, both natural expressions of, and both 
powerfully reacting on, those modes of what may be called 
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Empirical! Feeling which have been most influential in the 
development of man as social being—sympathy with kinsmen 
and associates, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, confidence and 
fear, experienced by each man in common with the other 
members of his tribe? When we civilised men are subjected 
to the influence of metrical diction, we are visited, in our soli- 
tude, by faint shadows, as it were, of those actual feelings 
which social song and dance expressed and strengthened in 
primitive man. As experiencing these feelings in this shadowy 
form, we are, 1pso facto, withdrawn from the current world of 
actual feelings, sense-impressions, and concepts of the under- 
standing, and carried away to the confines of the dream-world 
into which it is the peculiar office of the Poet to transport us, 
in order that we may see, just for a moment, the creations 
with which he has filled it, and then may return, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of Transcendental Feeling, to see, in the 
waking world of his interesting story, the doubles of these 
creations reflecting, each with its own specific tint, the solemn 
light of that feeling. But is metrical form absolutely necessary 
to the exercise of this peculiar office of Poetry? For an answer 
to this question I go to a great poet, than whom there is none 
greater, I think, whether he be judged by power of rousing 
Transcendental Feeling or by mastery of the art of versifica- 
tion—to Coleridge. “The writings of Plato,” he says,’ “and 


, I venture to speak of ‘‘ Empirical Feeling’ as distinguished from ‘‘ Tran- 
scendental Feeling.’ Empirical Feeling has such modes as love, hate, fear, anger, 
surprise ; they are specifically marked off from one another, and are always 
experienced each in a set of circumstances, or in relation to some object, which 
is A ear marked off from other sets of circumstances or other objects. These 
modes of feeling accordingly, like the objects which arouse them, come into con- 
sciousness, or supervene ; they are a posteriors data of consciousness—em pirically 
received. But necendental Feeling—Faith in the Worth of Life—is not a 
datum of conscious experience, like this or that mode of Empirical Feeling ; it 
does not merely supervene or come into consciousness ; it is already involved 
in consciousness ; it is the a el condition of conscious activity ; if we had it 
not, we should not endure to live and seek after the a posteriori data which make 
the content of life. 

? Circling in the common dance, moving and singing in the consent of com- 
mon labour, the makers of earliest poetry put into it those elements without which 
it cannot thrive now. . . . It is clear from the study of poetic beginnings that 

try in its larger sense is not a natural impulse of man, simply as man. His 
rhythmic and kindred instincts, latent in the solitary state, found free play only 
under communal! conditions, and as powerful factors in the making of society.'’— 
Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry (1901), p. 473. I find much that I can 
& with in Prof. Gummere’s book ; but I think that he (together with many 
others) is wrong in making metrical form essential to Poetry. 

3 Coleridge, Biogr. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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Bishop Taylor, and the Zheorta Sacra of Burnet, furnish 
undeniable proofs that poetry of the highest kind may exist 
without metre, and even without the contradistinguishing 
objects of a poem;” and again,’ “ Metre in itself is simply a 
stimulant of the attention ... I write in metre, because I 
am about to use a language different from that of prose.” The 
evidence of Wordsworth is tothe same effect; but as he is not 
& great master of versification, as Coleridge is, his evidence 
may be thought, perhaps, to be less valuable :——“ It has been 
shown that the language of Prose,” Wordsworth says in the 
Preface to the Second Edition of his Poems (including Lyrical 
Ballads), “ may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and it was pre- 
viously asserted that a large portion of the language of every 
good poem can in no respect differ from that of good Prose. 
We will go farther. It may be safely affirmed that there 
neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the 
language of Prose and metrical composition. . . . I here use 
the word ‘Poetry’ (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with metrical com- 
position. But much confusion has been introduced into criticism 
by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the 
more philosophical one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. 
The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre; nor is this, in 
truth, a strict antithesis, because lines and passages of metre so 
naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable.” If this 
evidence, as coming from one who is no great master of versi- 
fication, be thought lightly of, it ought, on the other hand, to 
be remembered that Wordsworth is Coleridge’s peer in power 
of rousing Transcendental Feeling, and exercises this power 
often through the medium of studiously prosaic diction. His 
Poetry, therefore, is evidence, apart altogether from his critical 
opinion just quoted, in favour at least of the view that full 
poetic effect can be produced where the diction is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of prose. 

The view maintained by Coleridge and Wordsworth? is 
not, it would seem, orthodox. Recent critics of Poetry are 


1 Coleridge, o.¢. ch. xviii. 
- 3 And Shelley, Defence of Poetry: ‘‘The distinction between poets and 
prose writers is a vulgar error.’ 
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generally in favour of the view that metrical form is an 
essential condition of the existence of “ Poetry.” } 

Now, the difference between a great poet himself and 
critics of the ars poetica who are not, and do not pretend to 
be, great poets, or even poets at all, appears to me to be worth 
defining ; and I venture to define it as follows :— 

A great poet, like Wordsworth or Coleridge, is so intent 
upon the End of Poetry that he uses the means with little 
thought of what they happen to be in themselves. Critics of 
Poetry, on the other hand, even when they are endowed with 
personal feeling for the End of Poetry, are apt, as critics, to 
take that End for granted, and devote their attention exclu- 
sively to the very interesting subject of the means whereby it 
is achieved. They assume that, of course, a great poet pro- 
duces “poetic effect”; but not cherishing that effect as a 
personal experience to be received with undiminished wonder 
and joy whenever they read his poetry, they are apt, in their 
capacity of critics, to lose clear sight of it, and then to mistake 
for part of it something entirely distinct from it—the mere 
aesthetic effect produced by the melody and rhythm un- 
doubtedly present in most cases where there is Poetry. This 
mistake, I venture to think, lurks in the following definition 
of “ Poetry,” which may be taken as expressing the view of a 
large, and in some respects, meritorious class of critics—those 
who are impressed by the “ necessity of considering literature 
as material of science ” :—“ Poetry is literature, usually of a 
high degree of Human Interest, which, in addition to its 
Human Interest, has in it an added Aesthetic Interest,” +.¢. 
appeals to “an aesthetic sense of rhythm.”? Here it may be 
that “high Human Interest ”—though said to be only 
“usually” present—stands for the End of Poetry as Words- 
worth and Coleridge understand it; but the attainment of 
this end is made entirely dependent on successful appeal to 

1 A collection of opinions on this subject, I should think pretty nearly com- 
lete, and certainly somewhat embarrassing by reason of the often very minute 
Tifferences esrden. will be found in Professor Gummere’s work, The Beginnings 
of Poetry (1901); see also Professor Butcher’s Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, pp. 148-147, and Mr. Adam’s*note on Republic, 6013, 9. Plato and 
Aristotle both make 060s the essential thing in Poetry: sérpoy is ancillary: see. 

Phaedo, 61 8, and Poeé. 1451 b 29, quoted by Mr. Adam. 
2 An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry, by Mark H. 


Liddell (1902), pp. 72 and 65. See alao Gummere, o.c. ch. ii., ‘‘ Rhythm as the 
Essential Fact of Poetry.” 
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the aesthetic sense of rhythm—metrical form is made absolutely 
necessary to the exercise of the essential function of Poetry. 
Indeed, so vital is the connection between “metre” and 
“poetry” conceived to be, that we are asked to regard the 
rhythmic structure of the diction as only the outer form of a 
“rhythmic structure of ideation”: there can be no Poetry 
where there is not only a rhythmic structure of diction, but a 
rhythmic structure of ideation. 

While maintaining that not only is “Verse Form 
Interest” "successful appeal to the aesthetic sense of rhythm 
—no part of the true poetic effect, but that metrical form is 
not essential, even as means, to the production of true poetic 
effect, I, of course, am ready to admit that, when metrical 
form is absent, poetic effect is produced with greater difficulty 
than when that form is present; for the appeal made to the 
Self of the dream-consciousness is so much the weaker as 
being made solely through dream-scenery, without the aid of 
the nascent emotion accompanying the suggested Song and 
Dance. But dream-scenery suggested by the plainest prose is 
often, I submit, enough, by itself, to make the milieu in which 
it is possible to experience the true poetic effect. This could 
be illustrated abundantly from the Icelandic Sagas. On the 
other hand, it is often the case that the destruction of the 
metrical form, dream-scenery being left untouched, destroys 
that milieu: of this Plato gives us an amusing example in 
Republic, 393 & f£, where Iliad, i. 17 ff., is turned into prose ; 
and, as Professor Gummere asks,* “ What would be left in prose, 
any prose, of Goethe’s Ueber allen Ginfeln ist Ruh’?” Nothing 
of that particular poem certainly, the original diction of which 
is metrical But, I submit, there are poems the original 
diction of which is not metrical. Because a poem, originally 
composed in metrical form, is spoilt as a poem by translation 
into prose, it does not follow that “prose” is impossible as the 
original form in which a poem may be composed. “There is no 
valid test for the historian save this test of rhythm,” says Pro- 
fessor Gummere.* It is a rough test—convenient, I dare say, 
for the purpose of the historian ; but the philosophical student 
cannot accept it as having any value for his own purpose. 


1 Liddell, o.c. p. 145. 20.0 p. 74. 
3 0.c. p. 49. ‘ 0.c. pp. 49, 50. 
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I would class metrical form, then, along with interesting 
story and skilful word-painting, as a part—an important, but 
not absolutely necessary part—of the miliew in which the 
genius of the Poet finds it possible to produce poetic effect in 
his patient; that effect iteelf, of course, being something 
essentially distinct from the interest felt in the story, from 
the specific emotions roused by its incidents and scenery, or 
from the ma@os caused (it may be, first of all in the vocal 
chords") by the rhythm and melody of the words, whether 
spoken or unspoken. In the miliew of imagery and emotion 
produced by the Poet’s story or description, especially when it 
is couched in melodious language,” the Poet’s patient is ready 
to experience, when the “ psychological moment ” arrives, that 
sudden flash of Transcendental Feeling in which, I contend, 
the essence of poetical effect consists. 

I venture to think that the exaggerated importance attached 
to metrical form, regarded as an essential condition of poetic 
effect, has been responsible for the comparatively scanty atten- 
tion paid by recent writers on the nature of Poetry to the 
immensely important part played by Representation, simply 
as Representation, in the creation of what I have called the 
poetic milieu, to distinguish it from poetic effect. The Greek 
identification of zrolyors with piynow seems to me to have 
the root of the matter in it, if we understand by pipnors the 
production of the poetic mtlieu, and take «d@apoacs (as it appears 
in Aristotle's Poetics) to stand for the poetic effect—the flash 
of Transcendental Feeling in that milieu. 

The Poetic milieu, as I have argued throughout this work, 
is a state of dream-consciousness—not, indeed, shut off, as in 
sleep, from the waking state, but concurrent with, or inserted 
into, it. As we read or listen to Poetry we are in a day- 
dream. We are, indeed, aware of the “real things” of this 
world round about us; and yet we are in another world, not 
of “real things,” but of representations, imitations, pictures, 


1 “T believe that with careful self-observation many men ‘with an ear for 
verse’ will recognise that the essential part of poetic excitation has lain in scarcely 
perceptible changes of tension in the muscles of the throat” (Myers, Human Per- 
sonality, i. 102). I confess that it is with much astonishment that I find Myers 
among those who make the sense of nascent melodious speech in the vocal chords 
the essential condition of experienci etic effect. 

2 Mr. W. B. Yeats in his book, Idea of Good and Evil, p. 16, propounds 
the charming idea of ‘‘ poems spoken to a harp.” 
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reflections. These reflections resemble the “real things ”"— 
and yet, they are quite different from them—as different as 
the upside-down trees in the pool of water are different from 
the real trees of which they are reflections. The reflections 
of Poetry, like those of the pool, are in another world. What 
do they mean? They are more beautiful than the “real 
things” of this world. The “real things” therefore cannot 
account for them. They are copies surely of “ eternal things ” 
existing somewhere. Where? Such is the reasoning, and 
such is the final azropia, or impasse, of the dream-consciousness 
which the Poet can induce in his patient simply by means of 
Representation. Sometimes the patient does not get beyond 
the dzropia or impasse; sometimes—and this is to experience 
the true poetic effect—the impasse is opened for a moment, 
the azropia is solved in a swift act of intuition—too swift, 
alas! for the truth revealed to be retained in the memory : 


Vedela tal, che, quando il mi ridice, 
Io non lo intendo, si parla sottile 
Al cor dolente, che lo fa parlare.! 


I have spoken of objects reflected in a pool of water. The 
feeling which such reflections cause is, I think, very nearly 
akin to that which poetic z/unors causes. The phantasms of 
real things in water, in painting, in word-painting, lend 
themselves to the feeling that there is “another world.” 
They are seen in a strange light and atmosphere, and, as we 
look at them, the world of waking experience recedes, and 
we pass into dreamland—as we do sometimes on a atill 
autumn evening when we see familiar houses and trees 
silhouetted against the pure sky, like things in a picture 
which we now look at for the first time with wonder and 
eerie surmise. 

Shelley’s rendering of the feeling produced by reflections in 
water is worth careful consideration as a great poet’s record 
of an experience which is closely related to, if not identical 
with, that produced by poetical “Imitation,” or “ Repre- 
sentation.” I close this section by quoting his lines? as an 
answer—not the less valuable because not intended by the 


1 Vita Nuova, Sonetto xxv. 
3 The Recollection. 
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poet himself to be an answer—to the question, What is the 
end of Poetry, and how does Imitation subserve that end ? 


We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough, 

Each seemed as ’twere a little aky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 

A firmament of purple light, 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night, 
And purer than the day— 

In which the lovely forests grew, 
As in the upper air, 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

There lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 
And through the dark-green wood 

The white sun twinkling like the dawn 

- Out of a speckled cloud. 

Sweet views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen, 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 
A softer day below. 


THE TWO SYMPOSIUM MYTHS 
CONTEXT 


THE subject of the Symposium, like that of tts companion 
Dialogue, the Phaedrus, is Love. 

The subject is treated, from various points of view, in 
speeches made, tn succession, by those present at a Banquet 
in the house of Agathon the tragedian—by Phaedrus, by 
Pausanias, by Eryximachus, by Aristophanes, by <Agathon 
himself, by Socrates reporting the Discourse of Diotima the 
Woman of Mantinea, and lastly by Alcibiades. 

Two of these speeches—that of Aristophanes, and that of 
Dwotima, reported by Socrates—are Myths. 
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Symposium 189 c—193 D. 


139 Eyol yap Soxotcw dvOpwrot waytdrace Thy Tov EpwTos 
Sivapsvy ovx yoOncOa, ere aicBavopevol ye péyior dy 
avtTov iepd Katacxevdca Kat Bopods nat Ovolas dy rroseiy 
peyioras, ovy woTrep viv TovTwY ovdey ylyveras mepl avTor, 

D Séoy mdvrwv pdrdsota yiyverOar. gore yap Oedy diravOpo- 
moraros, érixoupos te dy tay avOparrev nai iatpds rovrwy, 
av iabévrwv peyliorn evdasovia dv te avOpwreip yive 
ein. éym ovy Tetpdcopar ipiv elonynoacbar Thy Suvapsy 
avrov, tyes Sé tay ard\wy Siddoxado. écecOe. Set Se 
mpatov bpas pabety thy avOpwrivny dvow Kal Ta wabnpata 
avris. “H yap mdda hyav duc ovy airy Fv iprep viv, 
GAN dANola. WpwTov pev yap tpia Fv ta yérn TA TeV 
avOpwrev, ovy datep viv Svo, dopey nal Oryrv, GAA Kat 

E tplrov mpociw Kxowvov by dudotépwy TovTwy, ot viv Svoua 
hourréy, aro Se nddviotacs avdpoyuvoy yap &y rore pev jy 
kal eldos xal dvoua e& ayudorépwy xowow Tod re &ppevos 
wat OxXde0s, viv & ovx gorw arr h ey avelda Svoya xel- 
pevov. éretra Srov jv éxdotov tod avOpwov 1d eldos 
oTpoyyUhov, vatoy Kal amdevpas KuKAp éEyov. yeipas Se 
Térrapas elye, nal oxédmn Ta ica tals yepal, nai mpocwra 

190 Svo dr avyéve xuKdorepel, Suora mdvry: xepadyny 8 én 
auporépots Tots mpocwros édvavtios xetpévors piav, Kat 
ata rérrapa, xal aidoia bv0, nal rd\v\a mdavta ws aro 
TovTwy ay Tis elxdoevey. émopevero 5& Kal op0dov dotrep 
viv, owotépwae BovdnOein: xal omore tayd opuynoee Oty, 
eorep of xuBsoravres eis opOov ta axédn Trepepepopevot 
xuBiordos KUKNM, OXTH TOTE OvoL TOS pédeoey atreperdopevot 
tax épépovto xicro. jv S& dia tabta tpla ta yévn cal 

B rovavra, Ott TO pev appev Fv rod nAlov Thy apyny Exyovor, 
To Se Ondrv Tis yas, TO Se audhorépwy peréyov THs cEeAHVNS, 
Ste al 4 cernvn audotépwy peréyer. tepspepy S& by Hy 
Kal avta nal % wropeia avtav Sia To Tols yovedow Spoa 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MYTH TOLD BY ARISTOPHANES 


Men, methinks, have altogether failed of apprehending the 
power of Love; for had they apprehended it, for him would 
they have builded the greatest temples and the greatest 
altars, and unto him would bring the greatest burnt offerings ; 
whereas now no such honours are paid unto him—honours 
meet for him above all other gods; for he is that one of them 
all who loveth men most; he is the helper of mankind, and 
our physician where healing bringeth the greatest happiness. 
I will therefore endeavour to instruct you in his power; and 
you shall teach others. 

First must be told what Human Nature is, and what are 
the affections thereof. 

Human Nature was not originally what it now is, but 
different; for, in the first place, there were three genders of 
mankind,—not as now, two—male and female, but a third in 
addition thereto—a common gender composite of the two. 
This gender itself is clean gone, and only the name thereof 
remaineth, Man-Woman, as a name of reproach. Secondly, 
the whole form of every human creature was round, whereof 
the back and sides made one circumference; and it had four 
hands, and likewise four legs; and two faces, altogether 
similar to each other, upon a round neck; and on the top 
of these faces, which were set opposite to each other, one 
head; and four ears; and there were two privy members; 
and all the other parts after the same manner; and these 
people walked upright, as men do now, whithersoever they 
would; and also, when they desired to go quickly, they 
rolled quickly round, pushing off with their eight limbs, 
like tumblers who tumble over and over with their legs going 
round in the air. 

Now the genders were three, and of this sort, because the 
male gender was in the beginning sprung from the Sun, and 
the female gender from the Earth, and that which partook of 
both from the Moon—for the Moon partaketh of both Sun 
and Earth: so it came to pass that they themselves and their 
manner of progression were circular after the likeness of 
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civat. tv otv ty ioyw Sewd cai Tiw popny, nal ra 
dpovnpata peydra elyov, éreyeipnoay 5é Tots Oeois, nai 8 
Neyer “Opnpos mept "Ediddrov te Kab “Orou, wept éxeiver 

C Néyerat, TO eis Tov ovpavoy dvdBacw éreyepeiy trosety, os 
ériOncopévev trois Oeots. 

‘O oby Zeds wat of Gdrrou Geol eBovdrevovro, 5 te xp 
QUTOVS TWotjoaL, Kal Nropovy: ote yap Sirs arroxtelvasey 
elyov xal domep Tos yiyavtas Kepavydcavres TO yévos 
adavicaveyv—ai tial yap avrois cal lepd Ta Tapa Tov 
avOpworav noavitero—ov’ Saws epev dacedyalvey. poyes 
8) o Zevs éyvoncas bye, Sts Aond por, edn, Eye 
peryavnv, ws dy elév tre dvOpwrot xal mavoawro Tis 

Ddxoraclas acbevéorepor yevouevor. viv pey yap avrous, 
pn, Siareuw Siva Exaocrov, wal dua pev dobevdrrepa 
Ecovtat, dua Se yxpnoimewrepor nuiy Sea ro wrelovs Tov 
adpiOnov yeyovévass nat Badiodvrar dpOol eri Svoly oxenoiy. 
day & ert Soxdow aoedyaivey cal pn eOdr\wow jovylay 
dyew, wadiy ad, pn, teua Slya, wot’ ef’ évds rropevoovtas 
oxédous aoxwdilovres. Taira eitray éreuve tos avOpwrous 

E diya, worep ot ta ba Téuvovres Kal pédrovTes Tapsxevery, 
h @omep of ta wa tats Op&lv. SvTwa Se réyor, Tov 
’AmoAXw éxédeve TO Te Mpocwmoy petactTpépey Kal Td TOD 
avyévos tyuucuv mpos thy Tounv, wa Oeapevos THY avo 
Tuijow Koopimrepos ein o avOpwiros, kal taddAa iaobac 
éxédevev. 0 Sé TO Te mpocwToy petéatpede, nal cuvédcov 
mwavrayobeyv to Séppa eri tiv yaotépa viv xadoupévny, 
@orep Ta acvoracta Padavtia, ey oropa roy aréde 
Kata peony thy yaorépa, 8 51 Tov oudhadov Kadoidor. Kal 

iol Tas pév addas puTidas tas mroAdas éFedéawve nal Ta or7On 
SinpOpou, eéxwv re towovtov Spyavoy, oloy of oxvrordpos, 
qwepl tov Kadorroba Reaivovtes Tas TaY oKUTdY puTidas: 
ddlyas Sé xarédurre, Tas qepl auriy thy yaorépa Kal tov 
oppadov, pynueioy elvat rod wadatod mdbous. ered) ody 
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their parents: and they were terrible by reason of their 
strength and valour; and their hearts were proud, and they 
made assault upon the Gods; for that which Homer telleth 
concerning-Ephialtes and Otus is told concerning them—that 
they essayed to go up into Heaven for to lay hands on the 
Gods. 


Wherefore Zeus and the other Gods took counsel what 
they should do, and were in doubt; for they were not 
minded to slay them, as they slew the giants, with thunder- 
bolts, and to make men to cease utterly from the Earth, for 
then would the worship and the sacrifices which men render 
unto the Gods also cease; nor were they minded to let them 
go on in their iniquities. At last after a long while Zeus 
bethought him of this that followeth, and said: “I have 
found out a way, methinks, of keeping men alive, and yet 
making them weaker, so that they shall cease from their 
wickedness: I will cut each one of them in twain; and so 
shall they be made weaker, and also more serviceable for us, 
having been increased in number; and they shall walk 
upright on two legs; and if I see them again behaving 
themselves frowardly and not willing to live peaceably, I 
will cut them yet again in twain,” he said, “so that they shall 
go hopping on one leg.” 

Having spoken thus, he straightway began to cut men in 
twain, as one cutteth apples for pickling, or eggs with hairs ; 
and each one whom he cut in twain he delivered unto Apollo, 
and commanded him to turn round the face and half of the 
neck towards the cut, so that the fellow, beholding it, might 
behave himself more seemly ; likewise the other parts did he 
command Apollo to dress: and Apollo turned the face round, 
and pulled the skin together from all parts over that which 
is now called the belly, even as one draweth together a purse, 
and the one opening which was left he closed and made fast 
in the middle of the belly—this is that which they now call 
the navel; and smoothing out all the other wrinkles every- 
where, he fashioned the breasts with an instrument like unto 
that wherewith cobblers smooth out the wrinkles of the 
leather round the last ; but he left a few wrinkles about the 
belly itself and the navel, to be for a memorial of that which 
had been done of old. 

2D 
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% pvots Slya érunOn, robot Exacrov ro usov To abToo 
Fuvner, nat wepiBdddovtes Tas yeipas Kal cupTreExdpevos 
GAjAos, eriOupodyres cuphivar, amréOvnoxov bro Tov 
BAuuod xal ris GdAns apylas Sia ro pndev COérew yopis 
GAXjAwY ovety. Kal omote Te arroOdva. TaY tyicewy, TO 
Se rehOeln, ro NethOev drAro eCyree nai ouverrréxeto, ele 
yuvarces THS Bryns evrvyor huloe, & by viv yuvaixa KaNdod- 
pev, elr’ dvdpds: nat obfrws amrddduvTo. édejoas 5é o 
Zevs GAAnY pnxyaviv woplfera, xal petariOnow aitav ta 
aidoia eis ro mpocbev: réws yap Kal raidta éxros elxoy, 
cxal éyévvev xal éerixrov ov eis GAArAOUS, GAN eis yi, 
@omep of rérrvyes. peeTéOnxé tre oty ottws avToyv eis TO 
mpocbev xat Sd rovtwv tiv yéveow ev adrjdows érrolnce, 
Sia rou dppevos ev tm Onre, tavde Wwexa, va ey TH 
cupTrony aya pev ei ayvnp yuvaixl évrvyo, yervmev Kal 
ylyvorro TO yévos, Gua S ef xa dppev appert, mAnopovi 
youv ylyvoro tis auvovolas xal Siatravowro xal én ra 
épya tpérowro Kal tov dddov Blou émipedoivro. “Eore &) 
Dow éx rocov o épws udutos adrAnAwY Tois avOpwras Kal 
THS apxalas dicews cuvaywyeds Kal émiyerpav trovijoar by 
éx Suoiy xal idcacOas ry piow rHv avOpwrivny. 
"Exacros ov jpav dori avOpmrov fEvpBodov, are 
TeTpmpévos womep at wWirrat, é& évds Svo. [Enret Sy) del 
To avrov Exaoros FEipBorov. Sco. pev ody TaY avdper 
ro) Kxowvod Tyhpd eiow, & 51 Tore avdpoyuvoy éxanreiro, 
piroyivaikés t eiol eal of qroddol TeV poryav ex TovTOV TOD 
Eyévous yeyovact, xal Scat ad yuvaixes diravdpol re xa 
powyevtpias, ex TovTov Tod yévous yiyvovtas. Scar Se trav 
YUvatKOY yuvatKos Tua elow, ov mrdvu abtat Tois avdpdot 
Tov voy mpoatyovcw, GAA paAdov wpds Tas ‘yuvaiKxas 
Terpappévar eiol, cal at éraiplorpiat ex tovrov Tov yévous 
yoyvovrat. Scot Se Appevos tyAud eiot, ra Appeva Siwxover, 
nal téws pov dy aides wow, Ate teudyia syta ob 
dppevos, gidovct Tovs dvdpas nat yalpovat ocvyxataxeipevot 
193 Kal ouprremTAeypévos Tots avdpdot, Kal eiow odTror BéXticToL 
tav tatdiwv xat petpaxlwy, are dvdpetara Syres vee. 
gaol 52 84 rives avrovs dvatoytvtouvs elvas, wevddpevor: 
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Now when the original creature was cut in twain, the one 
half, longing for the other half, went to meet it, and they 
cast their arms around one another, and clung unto one another, 
eagerly desiring to be made one creature; and they began to 
die for lack of food and of all other things that a man must 
provide for himself; for neither would eat aught save together 
with the other: and when one of the halves died, and the 
other was left, that which was left went about seeking for 
another half, and when it happened upon the half of that 
which aforetime was a woman—this half we now call woman 
—or upon the half of that which was a man, joined itself 
unto it: and thus did they perish. Then Zeus had compas- 
sion upon them, and brought forth a new device :—He brought 
their privy parts round to the front—for before that time 
their privy parts were set in the outerpart of their bodies, 
and they had not intercourse one with another, but with the 
earth, as grasshoppers. So he changed them and caused them 
to have intercourse one with another, to the end that, if a 
man happened upon a woman, there might be propagation, 
and if male happened upon male, there might be satisfaction, 
and then an end made of it, both turning to other things and 
minding them. Of such oldness is the love of one another 
implanted in us, which bringeth us again into the primitive 
state, and endeavoureth of two to make one and to heal the 
division of Human Nature. Every human creature, then, is 
a counterpart, being a half cut flat like unto a flounder, and 
alway seeketh his own counterpart. 

They who are the halves of that composite nature which 
was then called Man-Woman are the kind whereof the most 
part of adulterers are; and of this sort likewise are women 
which lust for men and are adulteresses. But those women 
who are halves of the whole which was Woman take little 
heed of men, but rather turn them to companionship with 
women; and those males which are halves of the whole 
which was male, go after the male: while they are boys, 
inasmuch as they are slices of the male, they love men and 
take pleasure in companionship with men; these be of all 
boys and youths the best, inasmuch as they are by nature the 
most manly: some, indeed, say that they are without shame ; 
but herein they speak falsely; for it is not by reason of 
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ov yap um avacyuvtlas rodro Spacw, adr UTd Oappous 
xa) dvdpelas xal appevwrias, ro Suotov abrois doratopevos. 
péya Sé rexpnprov: nat yap rerewbévres povot atroBaivovoww 
eis TA wonsTiKa Gvdpes of TowodTo. érrecday Se avdpwhdcr, 
Bradepacrovar Kal mpos ydpous xal matdorouas ov mpoc- 
éyovas Tov vodv duce, GAXA bd TOU vopov avayxaloyTas: 
GX eEapxet avrois pet’ adrAnjdwv Kartal aydpow. wav- 
Tes pty ody o TolovTos waidepactys te Kab didepacThs 
ylyverat, del ro Evyyeves doralopevos. Stay pev oty xat 
air@ exelyp evriyy Te atrod juloe nal o rwatdepactis Kal 
Oo dAXos was, TOTe Kal Oavpacta cxrdyrrovras gidia Te Kal 
oixerorntt Kal Epwrt, obx eBédovtes, ws Eros eirreiv, yopive- 
aOat aGrdAnrwv ovde cpuixpoy ypovov. Kal of Svaredobvres 
per GAArjAwv Sia Blov obtrol eicoww, of od Ay eyorev eizreiy, 
& te BovrAovras opto. map’ aGdAnAwY yiyverOar. ode yap 
Ay Sdfeve rodr’ elvar 7) tev adpodiclwy cuvovcia, os dpa 
tovrou évexa Erepos érépp yaiper Euvav otras él peyddns 
D omrovijs: GAN’ GAO te Bovdropévyn Exatépov 4 Woy Srp 
éoriv, 8 ov Svtvaras eimreiy, GANA pavrevetas 8 BovrcTas 
kal aivirrerat. xai eb abrois dy te avT@ xaraxepévas 
éristas o “Hdaicros, éyav ta Spyava, Eporro: “Ti éo@ & 
Bovrecbe, & dvOpwrro, tiv wap aAdAnAwY yevécba ;” Kal 
ei aropotyras avrous mddw éporro: “"Apd ye rodde 
ériOupeire, dv TH altro yevéoOar & Te paddoT GadrAHAoIS, 
@ore xal vicra nal jpépay pa) atrorelrecOas adrANdwv; eb 
Eyap rovrov émiBupetre, CBédro tas ouvrpnta nal cupdicar 
els ro auTd, @ore SU’ dbyvtas Ga yeyovévat nai gws 7 ay 
Cire, os Ga Syra, Kowy aphorépovs Civ, nal éredav 
atroOavnre, exet av ev “Aidov avti Svety &va elvar nowy 
reOvedte* GAN opate, et Tovrov épare Kal eEapxel vpiv, 
dy tovrou tiynte>” tatta axovoas icpev Sri ovd av els 
éEapynbeln od dddo tt dv daveln Bovdrcpevos, AdAX’ ateyvas 
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shamelessness that they do this, but by reason of the courage 
and manliness in them, which their countenance declareth. 
Wherefore do they greet joyfully that which is like unto 
themselves: and that this I say concerning them is true, what 
followeth after showeth ; for afterward when these are grown 
up, they alone of all men advance to the conduct of politiques. 
Now when these are grown up to be men, they make youths 
their companions, and their nature inclineth them not to 
wedlock and the begetting of children; only the law con- 
straineth them thereto: for they are content to pass their 
lives with one another unwedded, being lovers one of another, 
and always greeting that nature which hath kinship with 
their own. When, therefore, one of these happeneth upon 
the very one who is his own other half, then are the two con- 
founded with a mighty great amazement of friendship and kin- 
ship and love, and will not—nay, not for a moment—be parted 
from each other. These be they who all their life through are 
alway together, nor yet could tell what it is they wish to 
obtain of each other—for surely it is not satisfaction of 
sensual appetite that all this great endeavour is after: nay, 
plainly, it is something other that the Soul of each wisheth— 
something which she cannot tell, but, darkly divining, maketh 
her end. And if Hephaestus came and stood by the two 
- with his tools in his hand, and asked of them saying, “ What 
is it, O men, that ye wish to obtain of each other?” and when 
they could not answer, asked of them again saying, “ Is it this 
that ye desire—to be so united unto each other that neither 
by night nor by day shall ye be parted from each other? If 
it is this that ye desire, I will melt and fuse you together so 
that, although ye are two, ye shall become one, and, as long 
as ye live, shall both live one common life, and when ye die, 
shall be one dead man yonder in Hades, instead of two dead 
men: see now, if it be for this ye are lovers, and if the 
getting of this is all your desire.” We know well that 
there is none who would say nay unto this, or show a wish 
for aught else; yea, rather, each one would think that this 
which was now promised was the very thing which he 
had alway, albeit unwittingly, desired——to be joined 
unto the beloved, and to be melted together with him, 
so that the twain should become one: the cause whereof 
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is this, that our original nature was such that we were 
One Whole. 

Love, then, is the name of our desire and pursuit of the 
Whole; and once, I say, we were one, but now for our 
wickedness God hath made us to dwell separate, even as the 
Arcadians who were made to dwell separate by the Lacedae- 
monians; and even yet are we in danger, if we are not 
obedient unto the Gods, to be again cut in twain, and made 
to go about as mere tallies, in the figure of those images 
which are graven in relief on tablets with their noses sawn 
through into halves. Wherefore let our exhortation unto every 
man be that he live in the fear of the gods, to the end that 
we may escape this, and obtain that unto which Love our 
Captain leadeth us. Him let no man withstand. Whoso is 
at enmity with the gods withstandeth him; but if we are 
become friends of God, and are reconciled unto him, then 
shall we find and meet each one of us his own True Love, 
which happeneth unto few in our time. 

Now I pray Eryximachus not to break a jest upon my 
discourse, as though Pausanias and Agathon were in my mind; 
for peradventure they too are of those I speak of, and are 
both by nature male: but, be that as it may, I speak con- 
cerning all men and women, and say that the state of 
mankind would become blessed if we all fulfilled our love, 
and each one of us happened upon his own True Love, and 
so returned unto his original nature. 

If this is best of all, it followeth of necessity that that 
which in our present life cometh nearest thereto is best—this 
is that each one of us should find the love which is naturally 
suitable to him; and the God we ought to praise for this 
is Love, who both at this present time bestoweth on us the 
greatest benefit, in that he leadeth us unto our own, and for 
the time to come giveth us promise of that which is best, 
if we render the observance to godward that is meet, to wit, 
the promise that he will restore us to our original nature, and 
heal us of our pain, and make us divinely blessed. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE MYTH TOLD BY 
ARISTOPHANES 


The Myth told by Aristophanes in the Symposium! differs 
from all other Platonic Myths in being conceived in a spirit, 
and told in a manner, reminding one of Rabelais or Swift. It 
explains the sentiment of love as due to the fact that éxaotos 
qjyav eat avOpwrov cvpBoNov*—every human being is a 
tally: which came about in the following way :—Primitive 
man was round, and had four hands and four feet, and one 
head with two faces looking opposite ways. He could walk 
on his legs if he liked, but he could also roll over and over 
with great speed like a tumbler; which he did when he 
wanted to go fast.2 There were three genders at that time, 
corresponding to the Sun, the parent of the masculine gender, 
to the Earth, the parent of the feminine gender, and to the 
Moon, the parent of the common gender. These round people, 
children of round parents, being very swift and strong, attacked 
Zeus and the other gods. Instead of destroying prospective 
worshippers with thunderbolts, Zeus adopted the plan of 
doubling the number of the round people by cutting each one 
of them in two. This not only doubled the number of his pro- 
spective worshippers, but humbled them, for they had now to walk 
on two legs and could not roll; and he threatened, if they gave 
him any further trouble, to halve them again, and make them 
merely bas-reliefs, and leave them to hop about on one leg.t 

1 189 p ff. 2191 pb. 

3 Mr A. B. Cook (Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak, in Class. Rev. July 1904, p. $26), 
speaking of the Sicilian ¢riskeles as a survival of the Cyclops as primitively con- 
ceived,—t.e. conceived as (1) three-eyed, and (2) as a disc representing the solar 
orb,—remarks that ‘‘ Plato was probably thinking of the Empedoclean od\ogueis 
. . . Toro (251 K) when he spoke of Janiform beings with four arms and four 
legs which enabled them to revolve xixAw (Symp. 189 BE; cf. Tim. 44 D).” 

* In Callaway’s Zulu Nursery Tales, i. 198-202, the story is told of a woman 
who is carried away by one-legged people. When they first saw her they said : 
‘**Qh, it would be a pretty thing—but, oh, the two legat > They said this 
because she had two legs and two hands; for they are like as if an ox of the 
white man is skinned and divided into two halves; the Amadhlungundhlebe 
were like one side, there not being another side.” In a note ad loc. (p. 199) 
Callaway refers to Pliny (H.N. vii. 2) for a nation of one-legged men—hominum 
genus qui monocoli vocarentur, singulis cruribus, mirae pernicitatis ad saltum ; 
and to Lane's notes to the Introduction to the Arabian Nights, p. 383—‘‘ The 


Shikk is another demoniacal creature, having the form of half a human being, 
like a man divided longitudinally.” 
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Now Love is the remembrance of the original undivided 
state: it is the longing which one half has to be again united 
to its other half, so that the original Whole may be restored : 
every human being is a tally. 

It is difficult to think of this story’ as a Platonic Myth 
in the ordinary sense. Does it deduce any Category, or set 
forth any Regulative Principle? If it does, it is only as a 
satirical parody of the impressive Aetiological Myth. Love 
is @ mysterious principle, Plato seems to say; but here is a 
Comic History of it which may help to make it less mysterious! 
And yet, after all, does the circumstance that one Aetiological 
Myth is comic, and another is serious and impressive, con- 
stitute a real difference? We have to remember, with regard 
to these comic or grotesque histories, that at one end of the 
list of them there are some of the earliest attempts at Myth 
or Story-telling made by the human race, and at the other 
end, some of the most effective expressions of the scorn and 
zeal and pity of civilised man. The Life of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel and Gulliver’s Travels show us how the comic or 
grotesque history, as well as the solemn Myth,—Myth of Er 
or Purgatorio,—may set forth the Universal. 

The place held in such a deeply religious system as the 
Orphic by a savage grotesque like the story of Zagreus 
enables us to understand how Plato—if only in a spirit of 
parody—could insert a story like that of the round people in 
& serious discussion of the nature of Love. 

Zagreus* was the son of Zeus and Persephone, and his 
father’s darling. But Hera was jealous, and incited the 
Titans to slay the child. They surprised him among his toys, 

. Phebe suggested by the wrod\d per dudurpsowra cal dudlorepy’ épiorro 
Bovyevn dydpbrpwpa of Empedocles. Professor Burnet’s illuminating account 
of the theory of ‘‘ ie pang? combinations” advanced by Empedocles is full of 
suggestion for the reader of the Myth told by Aristophanes in the Symposium : 
see especially section 94 of Karly Philosophy. 

2 For the story of Zagreus and its BS fo in religious doctrine and practice, 
see Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 547 ff., Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, 
p. 396, and Jevons’ Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 855. Dr. Jevons 
sums up as follows: The Zagreus Myth, before Pythagoreanism affected the 
Orphic cult, had driven out all others, and was accepted as the orthodox 
explanation of the new worship, by which it was reconciled with the old 
customary religion. Pythagoreanism afterwards allegorised this Myth in the 
interest not of religion, but of a philosophical system. See also Olympiodorus 
ad Plat. Phaedonem, 70 0, Grote’s Hist. of Greece, nee i. ch. i, (vol. 1. p. 17, 


n. 1, ed. 1862), and Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Introduction, p. xi. 
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while he was wondering at the image of his own face in a 
mirror, and tore him to pieces and ate him, all save his heart, 
which Athena brought to Zeus, who gave it to Semele, and 
from her Zagreus was born again as Dionysus. The Titans 
Zeus in anger consumed with his lightning, and out of their 
ashes arose Man, whose nature thus unites in its composition 
an evil element—the flesh of the Titans,—and a good element 
—the flesh of Zagreus which they had eaten. 

Much was made of this Myth by Orphic and Neo- 
Platonic interpreters. The dismemberment (Stapedopos) of 
Zagreus was symbolic of the resolution of the One unto the 
Many; his birth again as Dionysus, of the return from the 
Many to the One; while the moral of all was that by cere- 
monial rites and ecstasy we may overcome the Titanic element 
in us.) 

That Zagreus, the Horned Child, cepdev Bpédos, as he is 
called, represented the bull which was torn to pieces and eaten 
in a savage rite, and that the Greek story which I have 
sketched was an Aetiological Myth to explain the rite, it 
is impossible to doubt. Out of this savage material were 
evolved the highly philosophical and moral results which I 
have indicated. This parallel I have brought in the hope 
of making Plato’s introduction of the Round People into 
his Philosophy of Love more intelligible. 

I said that the story of the Round People, told by 
Aristophanes, stands alone among the Platonic Myths in being 
conceived in a spirit and related in a manner which remind 
one of Rabelais or Swift. Let me cap it from Rabelais 
(iv. 57-61) :— 


Pantagruel ? went ashore in an island, which, for situation and 
governor, may be said not to have its fellow. When you just 
come into it, you find it rugged, craggy, and barren, unpleasant 
to the eye, painful to the feet, and almost as inaccessible as the 
mountain of Dauphiné, which is somewhat like a toad-stool, and was 
never climbed, as any can remember, by any but Doyac, who had 
charge of King Charles the Eighth’s train of artillery. This same 
Doyac, with strange tools and engines, gained the mountain’s top, 
and there he found an old ram. It puzzled many a wise head to 
guess how it got thither. Some said that some eagle, or great 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 117 ff.; Lobeck, Aglaoph. 710 ff. 
2 I avail myself of the version of Urquhart and Motteux. 
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horn-coot, having carried it thither while it was yet a lambkin, 
it had got away, and saved itself among the bushes. 

As for us, having with much toil and sweat overcome the 
difficult ways at the entrance, we found the top of the mountain 
so fertile, healthful, and pleasant, that I thought I was then in 
the true Garden of Eden, or earthly paradise, about whose 
situation our good theologues are in such a quandary, and keep 
such a pother. 

As for Pantagruel, he said that here was the seat of Areté— 
that is as much as to say, Virtue—described by Hesiod. This, 
however, with submission to better judgments. The ruler of this 
place was one Master Gaster, the first master of arta in the world. 
For, if you believe that fire is the great master of arts, as Tully 
writes, you very much wrong him and yourself: alas, Tully never 
believed this. On the other side, if you fancy Mercury to be the 
first inventor of arts, as our ancient Druids believed of old, you 
are mightily beside the mark. The satirist’s! sentence that affirms 
Master Gaster to be the master of all arts is true. With him 
peacefully resided old Goody Penia, alias Poverty, the mother of 
the ninety-nine Muses, on whom Porus, the lord of Plenty, © 
formerly begot Love, that noble child, the mediator of heaven 
and earth, as Plato affirms in Symposio. We were all obliged to 
pay our homage, and swear allegiance to that mighty sovereign ; 
for he is imperious, severe, blunt, hard, uneasy, inflexible; you 
cannot make him believe, represent to him, or persuade him 
anything. He does not hear. . . . He only speaks by signs. .. . 
What company soever he is in, none dispute with him for pre- 
cedence or superiority. . . . He held the first place at the Coun- 
cil of Basle; though some will tell you that the Council was 
tumultuous, by the contention and ambition of many for priority. 
Every one is busied, and labours to serve him; and, indeed, to 
make amends for this, he does this good to mankind, as to invent 
for them all arts, machines, trades, engines, and crafts; he even 
instructs brutes in arts which are against their nature, making 
poets of ravens, jackdaws, chattering jays, parrots, and starlings, 
and poetesses of magpies, teaching them to utter human language, 
speak, and sing. . . . At the court of that great master of 
ingenuity, Pantagruel observed two sorts of troublesome and too 
officious apparitors, whom he very much‘detested. The first were 
called Engastrimythes; the others Gastrolaters. ... The first 
were soothsayers, enchanters, cheats, who gulled the mob, and 
seemed not to speak and give answers from the mouth, but from 
the belly. . . . In the holy decrees, 26, qu. 3, they are styled 


1 Persius, Prologuse— 
Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter. 
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Ventriloqui; and the same name is given them in [onian by 
Hippocrates, in his fifth book of Epid., as men who spoke from 
the belly. Sophocles calls them Sternomantes. . . . As for the 
Gastrolaters, they stuck close to one another in knots and gangs. 
Some of them merry, wanton . . . others louring, grim, dogged, 
demure, and crabbed ; all idle, mortal foes to business, spending 
half their time in sleeping, and the rest in doing nothing, a rent- 
charge and dead unnecessary weight on the earth, as Hesiod saith ; 
afraid, as we judged, of offending or lessening their paunch. . . . 
Coming near the Gastrolaters, I saw they were followed by a 
great number of fat waiters and tenders, laden with baskets, 
dossers, hampers, dishes, wallets, pots, and kettles. .. . 

Those gastrolatrous hobgoblins being withdrawn, Pantagruel 
carefully minded the famous master of arte, Gaster. .. . From 
the beginning he invented the smith’s art, and husbandry to 
manure the ground, that it might yield him corn; he invented 
arms, and the art of war, to defend corn; physic and astronomy, 
with other parte of mathematics, which might be useful to keep 
corn a great number of years in safety from the injuries of the 
air, beasts, robbers, and purloiners; he invented water, wind, and 
hand-mills, and a thousand other engines to grind corn, and to 
turn it into meal; leaven to make the dough ferment, and the use 
of salt to give it a savour, for he knew that nothing bred more 
diseases than heavy, unleavened, unsavoury bread. He found 
a way to get fire to bake it; hour-glasses, dials, and clocks to 
mark the time of ite baking; and as some countries wanted corn, 
he contrived means to convey it out of one country into another. 
. . . He invented mules. .. . He invented carts and waggons. 
. . » He devised boats, gallies, and ships. . . . Besides, seeing 
that, when he tilled the ground, some years the corn perished in 
it for want of rain in due season, in others rotted, or was drowned 
by its excess, . . . he found out a way to conjure the rain down 
from heaven only with cutting a certain grass. . . . I took it to 
be the same as the plant, one of whose boughs being dipped by 
Jove's priest in the Agrian fountain, on the Lycian mountain in 
Arcadia, in time of drought, raised vapours which gathered into 
clouds, and then dissolved into rain, that kindly moistened the 
whole country. Our master of arts was also said to have found 
a way to keep the rain up in the air, and make it fall into the 
sea. ... And as in the fields, thieves and plunderers sometimes 
stole, and took by force the corn and bread which others had 
toiled to get, he invented the art of building towns, forts, and 
castles, to hoard and secure that staff of life. On the other hand, 
finding none in the fields, and hearing that it was hoarded up and 
secured in towns, forts, and castles, and watched with more care 
than ever were the golden pippins of the Hesperides, he turned 
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engineer, and found ways to beat, storm, and demolish forts and 
castles, with machines and warlike thunderbolts, battering-rams, 
ballistas, and catapults, whose shapes were shown us, not over- 
well understood by our engineers architects, and other disciples 
of Vitruvius. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE DISCOURSE OF DIOTIMA 


What then is Eros?—is he Mortal? Nay, Mortal he 
verily is not. What then is he? Betwixt Mortal and 
Immortal, she answered. What sayest thou, Diotima? He 
is a great Daemon, Socrates: for the whole tribe of Daemons 
is betwixt God and Mortal. And what is their office? said 
I. They are Interpreters, and carry up to the Gods the 
things which come from men, and unto men the things which 
come from the Gods—our prayers and burnt-offerings, and 
their commands and the recompenses of our burnt-offerings. 
The tribe of Daemons being in the midst betwixt these twain 
—the Godhead and Mankind—filleth up that distance, so 
that the Universe is held together in the bond of unity. 
Through the intermediation of these cometh all divination ; 
the art of priests cometh also through them, and of them 
that have to do with burnt-offerings and initiations and 
enchantments and every sort of soothsaying and witchery. 
The Godhead mingleth not with Mankind; but it is through 
the Daemons only that Gods converse with men, both when 
we are awake and when we are asleep: and he who hath the 
wisdom whereby he understandeth this work of the Daemons 
is a man inspired, and he who hath any other wisdom 
whereby he excelleth in some art or craft is a mechanic. 
Now these Daemons are many and of all sorts: and one of 
them is Eros. And who is his Father, I said, and who is his 
Mother? That is a longer story, she said, but I will tell it 
unto thee. 

On the day that Aphrodite was born, the Gods made 
a feast, and with them sat Abundance the son of Prudence. 
When they had eaten, Poverty, perceiving that there was 
good cheer, came for to beg, and she stood at the door. Now 
Abundance, having made himself drunken with nectar—for 
there was no wine then,—entered into the Garden of Zeus, 
and being heavy with drink, slept; and Poverty, being minded 
by reason of her helplessness to have a child by Abundance, 
lay with him, and she conceived and bore Eros. Wherefore 
Eros became the companion and servant of Aphrodite; for 
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he was begotten on her birthday, and is, moreover, by nature 
@ lover of Beauty and of Aphrodite the Beautiful. 

Inasmuch, then, as Eros is the son of Abundance and 
Poverty, his case standeth thus :—-First, he is poor alway; and 
so far is he from being tender and fair, as most do opine, that 
he is rough and squalid, and he goeth barefoot and hath no 
house to dwell in, but lieth alway on the bare earth at doors 
and on the highways, sleeping under the open sky; for his 
mother’s nature he hath, and he dwelleth alway in company 
with want. But he hath also his Father’s nature, and ever 
plotteth against the fair and good; being a bold lad, and 
ever ready with bow strung, a mighty hunter, alway weaving 
devices, eagerly desiring knowledge, full of inventions, playing 
the philosopher all his life, a mighty charlatan and master of 
enchantments and subtle reasons. Inasmuch, then, as he hath 
the nature neither of Immortal nor of Mortal, he bloometh 
and liveth when that aboundeth unto him which his heart 
desireth, and, anon, the very same day he dieth; and then he 
cometh to life again, because of his Father’s nature: that 
which is continually supplied unto him in abundance runneth 
away continually, so that he is neither poor nor rich. More- 
over, he standeth in the midst betwixt Wisdom and Ignorance; 
for the matter standeth thus—No God is a Philosopher, to 
wit, one who desireth to become wise, for a God is already 
wise; and if there be any man who is wise, neither is he 
a Philosopher. Nor are the ignorant Philosophers; they 
desire not to become wise; for herein lieth the evil of 
Ignorance, that when a man is without Virtue and 
Wisdom, he nevertheless thinketh that he is sufficiently 
furnished therewith, and no man desireth that which he 
thinketh he lacketh not. 

Who, then, Diotima, said I, are the Philosophers, if neither 
the wise nor the ignorant are Philosophers ? 

A child could answer that, she said: They that are 
betwixt the two sorts, even as Eros himself is. For Wisdom 
indeed is of the number of those things which are the most 
beautiful; and Eros is desire that fluttereth about the Beautiful; 
wherefore it followeth that Eros is a Lover of Wisdom, a 
Philosopher, being betwixt the wise and the ignorant. 
Whereof his parentage is the cause also; for his Father 
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is wise and rich, and his Mother is not wise and poor. 
This, my dear Socrates, is the nature of the Daemon Eros; 
and I marvel not that thou thoughtest another was Eros 
—for thou thoughtest, as I judge from what thou sayest, 
that the Beloved, not That which Loveth, is Eros) For this 
cause, methinks, Eros seemed all beautiful in thine eyes, for 
*tis the Beloved that is indeed fair and delicate and perfect, 
and worthy to be accounted happy; but as for That which 
Loveth, it is of another kind, such as I have declared. 
+ Sd * * * + 

The sum of the whole matter, she said, is this: That Love 
which is Eros is the desire of having the Good alway for his 
own. Most true, I said. Since this is what Love ever desir- 
eth, she said, how shall a man follow after this, and what shall 
he do that his diligence and endeavour in following after it 
may be rightly called Love? What is the very thing which 
he must bring to pass? Canst thou tell it? I cannot tell it, 
I said, else should I not be here drawn by thy wisdom, thy 
disciple come unto thee to learn this very thing. 

Then I will tell it unto thee, she said:—The bringing 
of somewhat to timely birth in Beauty, both according to the 
flesh and according to the spirit—that is the Work of Love. 
Thy meaning needeth a prophet for the interpretation thereof, 
I said: I understand it not. Well, I will make it plain, 
she said. 

All mankind, Socrates, do conceive according to the flesh 
and according to the spirit; and when we are come to the 
proper time of life, our nature desireth to bring forth: but 
it cannot bring forth in that which is deformed, only in that 
which is beautiful: and this work which it doeth when it 
conceiveth and begetteth is divine: this work is that which 
in the life of the mortal creature hath immortality; but it 
cannot be accomplished in aught that is unfit: now, that which 
is deformed is unfit for the divine; and the beautiful is fit: 
Beauty, therefore, is the Fate which ruleth nativities and the 
Divine Midwife. Wherefore, when that which hath conceived 
cometh nigh unto that which is beautiful, it is filled with soft 
delight, and being thereby relaxed bringeth forth and be- 
getteth ; but when it cometh nigh unto that which is 
deformed, it is drawn together with frowning and pain, and 
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turneth itself away, and is rolled up, and begetteth not, but 
holdeth in that which it hath conceived, and is in sore dis- 
tress. So it cometh to pass that when any one hath conceived, 
and is already big, he fluttereth alway with vehement desire 
around that which is beautiful, because the possession thereof 
easeth him of his sore travail: for, she said, Love is not ful- 
filled in the Beautiful as thou thinkest, Socrates. Wherein, 
then? In begetting and bringing forth in the Beautiful. 
So be it, said I Yea, she said, it is 80; but wherefore in 
begetting? Because this is that which, in the Mortal, is 
Immortal from generation unto generation without end. 
Immortality, together with Good, Love must needs desire, 
according to our premises, for Love is desire of having Good 
alway for his own. This, then, followeth further from our 
argument, that Love aimeth at Immortality. 
# + * + + * 

They who conceive after the flesh, she said, turn them 
rather to the love of women, by the procreation of children 
laying up for themselves, as they think, immortality and 
remembrance and felicity for evermore: but they who conceive 
after the spirit—for, she said, there are who conceive in their 
souls more truly than others conceive in their bodies—these, 
she said, conceive that which is meet for the soul to conceive 
and to bear: and what is that? Wisdom and all Virtue; 
whereof all the poets are begetters, and every workman of whom 
we say that he is a cunning inventor: but the greatest by far, 
she said, and the fairest part of Wisdom is that which hath to 
do with the ordering of cities and households, which is called 
by the names of Temperance and Justice. The man who in his 
youth hath conceived these in his soul, being inspired of God, 
as soon as the time of life cometh, desireth to bring forth and 
beget: so he goeth about seeking the Beautiful wherein he 
may beget; for in the deformed he will never beget: and 
beautiful bodies rather than deformed he greeteth with wel- 
come, inasmuch as he hath conceived: and if he happen upon 
a beautiful soul of noble nature and excellent parts, in a beau- 
tiful body, he greeteth the twain—beautiful body and beautiful 
soul—with double welcome; and upon him who hath the 
twain he straightway, endeavouring to instruct, poureth out 
Speech in abundance concerning Virtue and what the Good 
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Man ought to be and do; for, methinks, when he possesseth 
the Beautiful One and converseth with him, or being absent 
remembereth him, that is brought to birth which long-time 
before was conceived; and that which is born these two together 
rear, 80 that they have a stronger bond betwixt them than 
children after the flesh, and a surer friendship than spouses, 
inasmuch as they have in common fairer and more immortal 
children. Who would not rather have born unto him such 
children than children after the flesh? Who, having con- 
sidered Homer and Hesiod and the other great poets, account- 
eth them not blessed, in that they have children which, being 
themselves immortal, bestow on their parents immortal fame 
and remembrance for evermore? as do also, she said, the chil- 
dren which Lycurgus left behind in Lacedaemon, saviours of 
Lacedaemon, yea of Greece; and amongst you of Athens, she 
said, Solon is held in honour because of the laws which he 
begat ; and in many other places, both throughout Greece and 
amongst the barbarians, are men honoured for the fair works 
which they have brought to light, and the diverse virtues 
which they have begotten—yea, even worshipped, because of 
these their children; but because of children after the flesh 
hath no man been worshipped. 

Into these Lesser Mysteries of Eros, peradventure, mightest 
thou, even thou Socrates, be initiated; but his Greater Mys- 
teries of the End and the Perfect Vision, for whose sake, if 
any man shall pursue after them in the right way, these Lesser 
Mysteries are performed, I know not if thou art able to receive. 
Nevertheless, she said, I will do what in me lies to open them 
unto thee; do thou endeavour to follow if thou canst. 

He who would rightly approach this Initiation whereof I 
now speak must begin in his youth, and come near unto Beau- 
tiful Bodies: and first, if his leader lead him aright, he will 
be smitten with love of one of these, and will straightway of 
his love engender Beautiful Discourse. Thereafter he will 
perceive of himself without instruction that the Beauty which 
belongeth to any Corporeal Body is kin to the Beauty of 
another; and that if the Specifick Beauty is that which must 
be sought after, ’twould be foolishness to think that the Beauty 
which belongeth to all Bodies is not one and the same. When 
he hath comprehended this he must needs become the lover of 
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all Beautiful Bodies, and his vehement love of the one Body 
he will remit, despising it now and thinking it a small thing. 
Thereafter cometh the time when he deemeth the Beauty that 
is in Souls more precious than the Beauty in the Body; so 
that if any one hath some goodness of Soul, but little comeli- 
ness of Body, such an one pleaseth him well, and he loveth 
him and careth for him, and in companionship with him 
bringeth to birth, and seeketh after, such Discourse as shall 
make young men better; seeking after this, he is constrained 
to survey that Beauty which is in Morals and Laws, and seeth 
clearly that it is all of one kindred. Apprehending this 
Beauty, he must needs deem the Beauty of the Body a small 
thing. 

After Morals, behold him next led up to Sciences, that he 
may see their Beauty; and looking at Beauty now widely ex- 
tended, may no longer be as a bondman, mean and paltry, 
enslaved unto the Beauty of one,—unto the Beauty of some 
boy, or man, or custom,—but having turned him unto the 
Great Sea of Beauty, and looking upon it, may bring forth 
many Arguments fair and high, many Thoughts out of the 
fulness of Philosophy, until, having been there strengthened 
and increased, he can discern that One Science which com- 
prehendeth that One Beauty. Now, I beseech thee, she 
said, hearken, as diligently as thou canst, to my words and 
understand them. 

Whosoever hath been led by his preceptor thus far into 
the Mysteries of Eros, and hath surveyed beautiful things in 
the right order, when he cometh at last to the end of his 
Initiation, on a sudden shall behold a marvel, a Thing of 
Beauty, That Thing, Socrates, for whose sake all the former 
labours were endured—That Which Alway Is, without genera- 
tion or destruction, or increase or decrease; which is not, on 
this side, or at this time, beautiful, and on that side, or at that 
time, deformed ; in comparison with one thing, beautiful, and 
with another thing, deformed; in one place beautiful, and in 
another, deformed; beautiful in the eyes of one man, and in 
the eyes of another, deformed. Nor will the Thing of Beauty 
appear unto him as a countenance, or as hands, or as aught 
which Corporeal Body hath belonging unto it; nor as any 
Speech, or Science, nor as that which is somewhere in some 
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grou GAdoH, Biotoy avOpare, Oewpévp aitd Td Kardv. 8 
édv tote ins, od Kata ypvotov te nal écOfra Kai ods 
xandovs maidds te wal veavioxous Sofer cor elvat, ods viv 
opav extrérAntEar wal Erowos el kal ov wal ddroe soAnol, 
opavtes ta wasdixd nad Evydvres ded adtois, ef mas olov T 
Hv, pyre éodiew pnre rivev, GArAX OcacOar povoy Kai 
Euveitvar. ti Sira, edn, oidpeOa, ef to yévorto avTd Td 
EB xanoy idely eidixpivés, xaBapoy, autxTov, dAAA pw) avaAewv 
capkav te avOpwrivwv Kai ypwpdtrov Kal adrdAnS WOAX FS 
gdrvaplas Ovntis, GAN abro To Oeiov xardv dSvvarTo 
povoedés xarideiy; dp ole, Edm, pairov Biov yiyverGat 
213 dxeice =Aérrovros avOpwmouv Kaxelvo @ Set Oewpévou xat 
Evvoyvtos ait@; 4 ove evOupel, edn, Str evtaida aiTe 
povayod yevicerat, opavTs @ opaToy Td Kadov, TixTew ovK 
eldora aperis, Gre ox eidarov edarropéve, Grr’ adnOh, 
&re tod adnOods epamrropévy, trexovte 5é apetny adnOy xal 
Opevrapévp tardpyes Oeodirel yevérOar Kai, elep te GAM 


avOporav, aBavarm Kai éxeivy ; 
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other thing, as in a living creature, or in earth, or in heaven, 
or in any other thing; but he shall see It as That which Is 
in Itself, with Iteelf, of one Form, Eternal; and all the other 
beautiful things he shall see as partaking of It after such 
manner that, while they come into being and perish, It be- 
cometh not a whit greater or less, nor suffereth any change at 
all. °Tis when a man ascendeth from these beautiful things 
by the Right Way of Love, and beginneth to have sight of that 
Eternal Beauty,—’tis then, methinks, that he toucheth the goal. 
For this is the right Way to go into the Mysteries of Eros, or 
to be led by another—beginning from the beautiful things here, 
to mount up alway unto that Eternal Beauty, using these things 
as the steps of a ladder—ascending from one to two, and from 
two to all, Beautiful Bodies, and from Beautiful Bodies to 
Beautiful Customs, and from Beautiful Customs to Beautiful 
Doctrines, and from these till at last, being come unto that 
which is the Doctrine of the Eternal Beauty and of naught else 
beside, he apprehendeth what Beauty Itself is. ‘Tis then, dear 
Socrates, said the Woman of Mantinea, that life is worth living, 
and then only, when a man cometh to behold Beauty Itself; the 
which if thou hast once seen, thou wilt hold wealth, and fine 
raiment, and fair companions, as naught in comparison with it 
—yea, those fair companions whom thou now lookest upon 
with amazement, and art ready—thou and many others of thy 
like—to pass your lives with them, gazing upon them, and, if 
it were possible, neither eating nor drinking, but only behold- 
ing them and being with them alway. What thinkest thou, 
then, she said, if a man could see Beauty Itself, clear, pure, 
separate, not gross with human flesh, and tainted with colours, 
and decked out with perishing gauds—what thinkest thou, if 
he could behold Beauty Itself, divine, uniform? Thinkest 
thou, she said, that it would be a paltry life for a man to live, 
looking unto that, beholding it with the faculty meet therefor, 
and being with it alway? Understandest thou not that thus 
only shall he be able, seeing with that whereby Beauty is seen, 
to bring forth, not Images of Virtue—for ’tis no Image that he 
layeth hold of,—but Things True—for he layeth hold of That 
which is True ; and when he hath brought forth True Virtue 
and nurtured her, understandest thou not that then he hath 
become above all men beloved of God, and himself immortal! 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISCOURSE OF DIOTIMA 
I 


The Myth in which Diotima sets forth the parentage and 
nature of Eros differs in style from the Myth of the Round 
People told by Aristophanes, as widely as it is possible for one 
composition to differ from another. If the Myth of the Round 
People is so barbarously grotesque that one has difficulty in 
recognising it as a Platonic Myth, Diotima’s Myth is equally 
hard to bring under that designation, on account of the pre- 
valence of philosophical allegory in its style. It is, indeed, in 
its first part simply a philosophical allegory! setting forth 
pictorially an analysis of Love into elements which are seen 
to be identical with those given by an analysis of Philosophy. 
"Eps is neither IIdpos nor Ilevia, but the child of these two; 
gtdocodia is neither duafia nor codia, but the outcome of 
both. This point, however, once reached by the way of alle- 
gory thinly disguising the results of previous analysis, Diotima’s 
Discourse henceforward assumes the character of true Myth, if 
not in its matter—for no further narrative is added—yet cer- 
tainly in its essential form : it becomes an imaginative develop- 
ment of the notion of ¢iAocodia: didocodia is set forth as 
the Desire of Immortality. Philosophy is not merely a System 
of Knowledge, but a Life, nay, the Life Eternal—the true Life 
of the immortal Soul? Diotima’s Discourse thus ends in the 
character of a true Myth, setting forth in impassioned imagina- 
tive language the Transcendental Idea of the Soul. It is out 
of the mood which expresses itself in, and is encouraged by, 
such impassioned imaginative language that prophetic visions 
arise, and great Myths about the Soul’s creation, wanderings, 
and goal Diotima’s Discourse in its latter, non-allegorical, 

1 Plotinus, Znn. iii. 5, may be read for an elaborate interpretation of Diotima’s 
Allegory :—Zeus is vofs, Aphrodite is ywvx, Poros is \éyos, Penia is fAn; and 
much more to the same effect. Cf. Cudworth, Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 379 
(ed. Mosheim and Harrison). 

2 See Zeller’s Plato, pp. 191-196 (Eng. Tr.), for the connection made, in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium, between Eros and Philosophy ; and, especially p. 194, 
n. 66, for the meaning of Diotima’s Discourse, and a protest against the Neo- 


Platonic interpretation of its meaning adopted by Jahn in his Diss. Plat. 64 ff. 
and 249 ff. 
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part we must regard as a true Myth—although it has no 
story, no pictures,—because we feel that it might at any 
moment break out into the language of prophetic vision. 

Its identification of Love and Philosophy is intended to 
bring home to the Imagination the great Platonic doctrine 
that Philosophy is Life. The outline, or ideal, presented here, 
without articulation, to the Imagination, is articulated, still 
for the Imagination, in the astronomical Eschatology of the 
Phaedrus Myth; and for the Understanding, in the account 
given in the Republic! of the Philosophic Nature and of the 
Education which it needs. A vast non-articulated ideal, like 
that held up by Diotima in the latter part of her Discourse, 
lends itself easily to either kind of articulation—it may be 
articulated in an abstract way as a great system of laws, or 
pictorially, as a group of symbols making an Allegory which, 
because it is so vast, easily assumes the character of Myth. 
And Myth may be painted as well as spoken. As a scheme 
of education, articulating for the Imagination the Ideal of 
“Philosophy is Life,” the Spanish Chapel fresco, which has 
already* been instanced as a painted Myth, may well be 
placed beside the scheme set forth for.the Understanding in 
the Republic. The details in the fresco are the result of 
minute analysis of the elements which constitute true educa- 
tion; but they are so presented to the eye as to reveal to its 
intuition the spiritual bond which unites them together in 
one meaning—in one Adyos tis pifews which transcends the 
parts. Faith, Hope, and Charity are hovering in the sky, and 
beneath them, also in the sky, are Courage, Temperance, Justice, 
Prudence. Beneath these are seated in a row ten Prophets 
and Apostles, with S. Thomas Aquinas on a throne in the 
middle. Beneath these again sit the Sciences Divine and 
Natural, fourteen of them; and beneath each Science sits her 
greatest earthly Teacher. 

The separate figures are symbole, and form groups which 


1 485 pff. That the scheme of education in the Republic articulates for the 
Understandin ing an outline, or ideal, i esented to the Imagination is plainly 
admitted. e scheme is called a Myth—as 376k, [0 ofv, dowep ey ptbdy 
pvOodoyoivrés te Kal oxodhy Ayorres Adyy wadetouer rods Sydpas : and 501g, 
h wolsrela fw pvOohoyodpuer Adbyw: and see Couturat, de Plat. Mythis, p. 50— 
‘* Respublica tota ex ipsius auctoris sententia mythica est: ci. Tim. 260, 
Remp. 420 c, 586 8, c, 376 D, 501 E, 443 B, c 

3 Supra, pp. 114 and 257. 
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may be interpreted as Allegories, but the whole picture which 
contains them is a Myth. 

It is difficult, as I have pointed out before, to distinguish, 
in the work of a great creative artist, between Allegory and 
Myth. Allegory, consciously employed as such by a man of 
genius, always tends to pass into Myth. In dealing with 
this point I have said that Plato’s Cave, carefully constructed 
as it is in all its detail, like the Spanish Chapel fresco, to 
give a picture of results already in the possession of its 
author, is, beyond all that, a wonder for the eye of Imagina- 
tion to be grasped in one impression. Beneath the inter- 
pretation of the Allegory we are aware of the enigma of the 
Myth. Plato, we feel, had seen the whole before he began to 
articulate the parts. Perhaps, as I ventured to suppose, some 
weird scene in a Syracusan quarry gave the first suggestion. 

I said that, although the former part of Diotima’s Dis- 
course is an Allegory, the latter part has the true character- 
istic of the Myth, setting forth, without narrative or pictures 
indeed, but in impassioned imaginative language, the Tran- 
scendental Idea of the Soul. It is only by accident, we feel, 
that the Discourse does not break out into the language of 
prophetic vision. 

The Diotima of this Discourse may be taken as a study 
of the Prophetic Temperament. 

Let me try to bring out the essential nature of this 
temperament by making some passages in Spinoza’s T'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus do service a8 a commentary on Plato’s 
study. To appreciate the nature of the prophetic tempera- 
ment and the use of prophecy as determined by the great 
Jewish critic—he was one of the founders of biblical criticism 
—is, I think, to go far towards appreciating the function of 
Myth in Plato's Philosophy. 

The passages to which I refer are in the first and 
second chapters of the J'ractatus Theologico-Politicus. Spinoza 
begins by distinguishing teachers of natural science from 
prophets. Although natural science is divine, its teachers 
cannot be called prophets; for what the teachers of natural 
science impart as certain, other men receive as certain, and 
that not merely on authority but of their own knowledge. 
It is by the faculty of Imagination that prophets are dis- 
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tinguished from teachers of natural science. By Imagination 
prophets perceive the revelations of God and transcend the 
limits of the Scientific Understanding. This is why they 
impart what they perceive almost always in parables, express- 
ing spiritual truths by means of sensible images; for this 
is the method which their faculty naturally prescribes. 
Prophets are not endowed with a more perfect Intelligence, 
but with a more vivid Imagination than other men. Pro- 
phecy, as it’ depends on Imagination, does not per se involve 
certainty: prophets are not made certain of the revelation of 
God by the revelation itself, but by a sign. Thus Abraham 
(Genesis xv. 8), on hearing the promise of God, asked for a 
sign. He, indeed, believed God, and did not ask for a sign 
in order that he might believe God, but in order that he 
might know that the thing was actually promised to him by 
God.' Herein prophecy is inferior to natural knowledge, 
which needs no sign, but has its certainty in itself. The 
prophet’s certainty is not metaphysical but moral. The 
prophet may be recognised by three marks: (1) he imagines 
the things revealed as vividly as if they were objecta of 
waking sense, (2) he needs a sign, and (3)—and chiefly—he 
has a mind inclined to that which is just and good. Though 
this may seem to show that prophecy and revelation are un- 
certain, yet they have much that is certain; for God never 
deceives pious men, “ His Elect.” He uses them as instru- 
ments of His goodness, as he uses the wicked as instruments 
of His wrath. Now, since the signs are merely to persuade 
the prophet in a matter where the certainty is not meta- 
physical but moral, it follows that the signs are suited to the 
opinions and capacity of the prophet; and the revelation (1.¢. 
the thing imagined) varies with the temperament (gay or sad), 
and the beliefs, of the prophet. The conclusion of all is that 
prophecy never adds to the knowledge of the prophet or of 
others, but leaves them in their preconceived opinions; so 
that, in merely speculative matters, we are not at all bound 
to believe prophets; but in matters which concern righteous- 
ness and moral character we are.” 


1 Similarly, miracles do not make us believe in the existence of God. We 
must believe in the existence of God before we can believe in the occurrence of 
miracles. 

2 Prophecy, says Professor P. Gardner (Jowett Lectures, 1901, p. 117), ‘‘is 
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I offer no particular remarks on the foregoing passage, 
but merely recommend it to the attention of the reader, as 
defining the use of Prophecy in a manner similar to that in 
which I think the use of the Platonic Myth ought to be 
defined. 

With Spinoza’s view of the end of Prophecy, Henry More's 
view of the end of Scripture has much in common. The in- 
terpretation of the literal text, he explains, must always 
depend on what we have learned from Philosophy, not from 
Scripture; but the sole end of the Scripture is the furthering 
of the Holy Life. 

Similarly, John Smith says,? “ Christ’s main scope was to 
promote an Holy Life as the best and most compendious way 
to a right Belief. He hangs all true acquaintance with 
Divinity upon the doing God’s will If any man will do his 
will he shall know the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

This view of the meaning of Prophecy, and generally of 
inspired scriptures, held by the Cambridge Platonists in in- 
dependent agreement with Spinoza, is one which finds much 
favour at the present day among those critical students of 
the Bible whose paramount interest is still in religion as a 
practical concern. Their teaching on the subject of “ inspira- 
tion ” and “ divine revelation,” in my view, throws much light 
on the subject of this work. I would summarise my advice 
to those who wish to realise for themselves the function of 
the Platonic Myth as follows :—After reading Plato’s Myths, 
each one in its own context, seal the effect of the whole by 
reading the work of some other great master of Myth—best 
of all the Divina Commedia; then turn to the writings of 
those modern critics of the Bible whose paramount interest is 
still in religion as a practical concern. Were the student to 
undertake the last-mentioned part of this programme, he 
would probably find the word “inspiration” a difficulty. He 
would probably think that the use made of the word by the 


based on insight, and sees not future events but the tendency of existing forces, 
and looks beneath the surface of the present and sees its true inwardness. .. . 
The Jewish pore dealt far less with the future than with the present. He 
was first and foremost a teacher of righteousness—one who explained the pur- 
poses of God and made his ways bare to man. He was, in fact, a preacher.” 

1 Appendix to the Defence of the Philosophick Cabbala, ch. xii., especially § 3, 
pp. 150, 151, ed. 1662. 

3 Select Discowrses (1660), p. 9 (‘The True Way or Method of attaining 
Divine Knowledge’), and cf. pp. 169 ff. (‘‘ Of Prophesie”’). 
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critics is vague and uncertain. But let him remember that 
Plato’s use of the corresponding gpws (especially where gms 
and ¢:Aocodia are identified, as in Diotima’s Discourse) is 
equally vague. Precision is not to be looked for in the 
description of such a condition or gift. Indeed, Diotima’s 
¢tdocodia is perhaps even more vague than the “ inspiration ” 
of these critics; for the former is the condition of an in- 
dividual, while the community rather than the individual is 
the recipient of the latter—“It is not the individual so 
much as the society or community which is the recipient of 
divine inspiration,” says Professor P. Gardner,’ interpreting 
RitschL While the “inspiration” of the individual is an 
abnormal condition, difficult to describe psychologically, and 
still more difficult to estimate in respect of “value,” the 
“inspiration” received by a community is something which 
can be definitely reviewed, being the series of ideas of better- 
ment which spring up in the community one after another 
and actually determine its development. The historian may 
find it difficult to show how this idea or that arose; but he 
can generally describe the circumstances in which, having 
arisen, it “caught on” and became an effective factor in the 
development of the community. The “idea of emancipating 
slaves” may serve as an example of what is meant when the 
“inspiration received by a community” is spoken of; and a 
prophet is one who can put such an idea before his contem- 
poraries so vividly that it must perforce, sooner or later, 
realise itself in practice. When we look back over the past 
life of a nation we see how true it is that the grain of 
mustard seed becomes the great tree. How the seed came we 
seldom can tell; it isso small that we should not even have 
noticed it at all, unless the tree had grown out of it. We 
rather infer it from the tree; and if the tree is good we are 
apt to think of the seed as “divinely implanted” in some 
special way. What we can trace clearly to antecedents we 
do not regard with religious feeling; but when we come to 
some little inexplicable thing, which we recognise, after the 


1 Jowett Lectures, p. 270. ne his own view Professor Gardner says : 
‘*It may be that in this matter Kitsch] goes too far, for, after all, it is only in 
the consciousness of individuals that divine inspiration can be realised ; religious 
utterances must come from individuals; and the will of individuals must lead 
society in the right way: nevertheless there is Pe ore and moet important 
truth in the recognition of the divine mission of the society.” 

2F 
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event, as source of great things, we say that it comes by 
divine dispensation—@elq poipa. 

As the influence of the new biology makes itself more 
and more felt in the field of historical study, we may expect 
that the doctrine of “ inspiration received by the community ” 
will recommend itself more and more to religious minds, as a 
solution of the difficulty which few indeed are content to put 
by wholly—the difficulty of conceiving how the development 
of beautifully articulated organisms can take place along lines 
opened up by “accidental variations.” This difficulty the 
new biology has brought home to us thoroughly, by showing 
us how decisive is the part played in evolution by these 
“accidental variations” among the factors which maintain 
the moving equilibrium of life. The objections which stand 
in the way of accepting the alternative solution— Weismann’s 
theory, which explains “ accidental variations” as provided for 
in the original germ-plasma—seem to be at least as formid- 
able as those which might be brought against the theory of 
“divine inspiration of which the community or race is the 
recipient.” 


IT 
EXCURSUS ON THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF DAEMONS 
‘ (Symposium, 202 &) 


The doctrine, here enunciated, of Saipoves who perform 
the office of interpreters and mediators between the Gods and 
Men, played a great part in the History of Religious Belief. 

In its original sense da/uwy is synonymous with Geos, 
and means simply “a divine immortal being.” But Hesiod’s 
Salyoves ayvol éreyGoro,' introduced a specification of the 
term. These dalpyoves érreyOovioe are indeed “ divine immortal 
beings,” but they are not érovpdyio. or “OAvyrov éyortes, 
“divine immortal beings who dwell in Heaven”; they dwell 
in “the parts about the Earth,”*? and more especially “in the 
Air.” They are, in fact, the disembodied spirits of the men of 
a long past age—the Golden Age. When these men died, 


1 0. et D. 108. 
4 The region described as wept yijv in Phaedrus, 257 a. 
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their bodies were buried; but their immortal spirits remained 
in the neighbourhood of the Earth, and will ever remain 
there, to be the Guardians and Patrons of mortal men :— 


xXptccov ply mpwrurra yévos pepotav avOpumrwy 
aOdvaroe woinoay ’OAvpria Swpar’ éxovres. 

ot péy eri Kpdvov foay, dr’ ovpave éuBacidevev. 
ws 62 Oeot (werxov, dxndéa Ovudv éxovres, 
voodiy drepOe wévwv Kal difvos: ovde re SecAdv 
ynpas érnv: aiet S¢ wddas cai yxelpas dpotor 
téprovr év Oarinos xax@v éxrorOev amdyruv. 
Ovnoxovy 8 ws trv Sedunpevor’ éoOrAa 5¢ wravra 
roto énv' xaprdv 5 édepe (eldwpos dpovpa 
avrouarn rodXdv tre Kai apBovov’ of 8 éMeAnpoi 
ovo Epya ve“ovro ov éxOAotorw wortecow. 
avrap éredy Touro yévos Kara yata xdAuiper, 

of pev Salinoves dyvol drt Odie nxadéovras, 
éxOroi, drefixaxor, piraxes Ovyrav dvOpdruyv, 
wdovrodétar’ Kai rovro yépas BactAniov érxov.! 


When the men of the Silver Age died, their spirits went 
under the Earth. They became tzroy@dvior pdxapes Ovnrol* 
—a difficult phrase, on which Rohde may be consulted.? They 
too, although their works on Earth were displeasing to the 
Gods, receive honour and worship from men. 

The third age was that of the Copper Men. They did 
evil on Earth, and went down nameless to the black pit of 
Hades.‘ 

The fourth age was that of the Heroes——those who 
fought at Thebes and Troy. Some of them died; some of 
them were translated in the flesh to the Islands of the 
Blessed, where they enjoy everlasting felicity :-— 


Tous pev Oavdrou Tédos dudexdrduye, 
trois 5¢ Six’ dvOpwxwy Biorov Kai 40¢ omdocas 
Zevs Kpovidns xarévacoe rarnp és weipara yains: 
kat rot pév vatovew axnoea Ovpdv éxovres 
év paxdpwy vycowt, map’ ‘OQxeavdy Badvdivny, 
GABi0L Hpwes’ Toiow perwndea Kaprrdov 
tpis éreos OddAovTa péper (eidwpos apovpa.5 


The fifth age is the present—that of the Men of Iron. 
No one who reads the Cratylus, 397 pb ff., where the 


1 0, & D. 97 ff. 2 0. et D. 126. 
2 Psyche, i. 99-102. ‘0. @ D. 187 ff. 
5 0. & D. 150 ff. © 0, et D. 187 ££ 
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etymology of Salywoves is discussed and Hesiod’s verses about 
the Salpoves édriyOovor are quoted, and the Laws, iv. 713, 
and Politicus, 272, where the Myth of the Golden Age of 
Cronus, when Saioves ruled over men, is told, can fail to see 
that the Hesiodic account of Saipoves has a great hold on 
Plato’s imagination ; and it may be that even the guAaxes of 
the Republic—men with gold in their nature (as the emlxoupos 
have silver, and the artisans and husbandmen have copper 
and iron)}—are somehow, in Plato’s imagination, parallel to 
Hesiod’s ¢vAaxes Ovntdv avOpdrey, the spirits of the men 
of the Golden Age.’ But we must not forget that there is a 
difference between Plato’s Salpoves of the Laws and Politicus 
and of Diotima’s Discourse, and Hesiod’s Sadpoves, which is 
greater than the obvious resemblance. Hesiod’s daipoves 
émrtyOovis are the spirits of deceased men—as are Pindar’s 
fpwes ayvol (Meno, 81 c); but the daipoves of the Laws 
and Politicus, who rule over men in the Golden Age, are not 
spirits of deceased men, but beings of an entirely different 
order—Gods, who were created Gods, to whom provinces on 
Earth were assigned by the Supreme God— ot xara rovs 
Tomous cuvapyovres TH peyiorm Saipovs Geol, as they are 
described in Politicus, 2728; and in Diotima’s Discourse ro 
Saipoveov, headed by Eros, is clearly set forth as an order of 
divine beings essentially superhuman, not spirits of deceased 
men. They are, I take it, of the same rank as, indeed prob- 
ably identical with, the yewwnrol Geof of the Timaeus— 
created before men, to he managers of human affairs on behalf 
of the Supreme God.” In Rep. v. 468 &, on the other hand, 


1 This parallel is s ted by Mr. Adam in a note on lic, 468 B, and 
worked out by Mr. F. M. Cornford in an interesting article on ‘‘ Plato and 
Orpheus” in The Classical Review, December 1908. 

® Chalcidius, in his Commentary on the 7imaeus, is at pains to show (cap. 
oxxxv.) that the Platonic 3alsoves and the Souls of deceased men are two dis- 
tinct orders :—“ Plerique tamen ex Platonis magisterio, daemonas putant animas 
corporeo munere liberatas: laudabilium quoque virorum aethcreos daemonas, 
improborum vero nocentes, easdemque animas anno demum millesimo terrenum 
corpus resumere. Empedoclesque non aliter longaevos daemonas fieri has animas 
putat. Pythagoras etiam in suis aureis versibus : 


Corpore deposito cum liber aethera perges, 
Evades hominem factus deus aetheris almi, 


Quibus Plato consentire minime videtur, cum in Politia tyranni animam facit 
excruciari post mortem ab ultoribus, ex quo apparet aliam esse animam, alium 
daemonem : siquidem quod cruciatur et item quod cruciat diversa necesse sit. 
Quodque opifex Deus ante dsemonas instituit quam nostras animas creavit ; 
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Plato’s use of the term Saipoves is strictly Hesiodic—he is 
speaking not of such Gods at all, but of the spirits of deceased 
men of the Golden Class.) As Mr. Adam, in his note on the 
passage, says, “ Plato compares his ‘ golden citizens’ with the 
heroes of the Hesiodic golden age. He would fain surround 
them with some of the romantic and religious sentiment 
that clung around the golden age of Greek poetry and 
legend.” 

The two doctrines of Saiwoves which we find in Plato— 
that enunciated in the Golden Age Myth and Diotima’s 
Discourse, and that adopted from Hesiod in Rep. v. 468 E— 
were both taken over by the Stoics, and accommodated to the 
tenets of their “ physical science.” 

According to the Stoics, the Soul, yuy7, is material, 
cwparicn, but its matter is rarer and finer (dpasorepoy and 
Nerrropepéatepoy—Chrysippus apud Plutarch de Stoic. Repugn. 
41) than that of the body. The Soul is, in fact, mvedua 
évOeppoy, “ hot air, or breath.”? 

When Souls leave their earthly bodies they do not immedi- 
ately perish. According to Cleanthes, they all retain their 
individuality until the Conflagration, péype ris éxrrupmcens : 
according to Chrysippus, only the Souls of Wise Men? At 
the Conflagration, however, all Souls perish as individuals— 
are dissolved back into the one substance, the elemental fire, 
God, whose azrocmrdcpara, or sundered parts, they were during 
the term of their individual existence. 

When Souls leave their earthly bodies, they rise into the 
Air which occupies the space between the Earth and the Moon, 
Tov id aednvny roroy. That the dissolution of, at any 
rate, the majority of Souls inhabiting this aerial space takes 
place before the Conflagration is clearly the view of Marcus 
Aurelius in a curious passage (Comment. iv. 21), in which he 
meets the difficulty of the Air having room for so many 
separate beings. Room, he says, is always being made in the 


uodque has indigere auxilio daemonum, his voluerit illos praebere tutelam. 
am tamen animas, quae vitam eximie per trinam incorporationem egerint, 
virtutis merito aereis, vel etiam aethereis, plagis consecrari putat, a necessitate 
incorporationis immunes.” The whole passage relating to Daemons in the Com- 
mentary of Chalcidius (cxxvi.-cxxxv.) is interesting. He compares the Daemons 
of Plato with the angels of the Hebrews, 
1 Diog. Laert, vii. 157. 3 0.¢. vii. 157. 
3 Posidonius, in Sext. Phys. i. 73. 
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Air for new-comers by the progressive dissolution of their 
predecessors, just as room in the Earth is always made for 
new bodies by the progressive dissolution of those earlier 
buried :—ei Stapévovow ai wuyal, mas attas é£ adddiou 
xopel 6 ap; mas 5 4 yh yopel ta Tov ée TocovToU 
aidvos Oartopévov capata; Bomep yap evOddse 4 TovTwy 
apos qvrwa émridiapovny petaBodr) Kal Siddvows yewpay 
Gros vexpois woe, ovrws ai eis Tov dépa peOrordpevat 
uyal, drt wocov cuppelvarat, petaBddrdrovot xal yéovras 
kal éEdrrovra, eis tov tev Sdwv orreppatinoy Royov 
dvadapBavopevat, xal rodToy tov TpdToy ywepay ais 
mpocauvoixilopéevars trapéyovaty. 

It is probably to the Stoic Posidonius, whose astronomy 
has been mentioned as influential in the development of the 
theory and practice of Mithras-worship and similar sacra- 
mental cults,! that the idea of the Air as the habitat of the 
Souls of the deceased and also of Saiuoves——an order of 
beings distinct from that of human Souls—is chiefly indebted 
for its vogue. Posidonius wrote a treatise ep! npdwy xai 
Sacuovev, quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i. 23),? and Cicero (de 
Div. i. 64) quotes him as saying that the Air is full of Souls 
and Daemons’ That belief in Daemons—-spirits which have 
never been incarnate in human bodies—is as consistent with 
the “ materialism” of the Stoica as belief in the continued 
existence of human Souls in the Air, is insisted upon by 
Zeller’? and, indeed, is obvious. 

So much for Stoical belief. But it was exactly the 
astronomy — Pythagorean and Platonic in its origin— 
popularised by the Stoic Posidonius, which seems to have 
suggested a mode of escape from the Stoical doctrine that 
the Soul, though subsisting for a longer or shorter time 
after the death of the body, yet is ultimately dissolved. 
Above the Air—the Stoical habitat of Saipoves and Souls 
of deceased men, equally doomed to dissolution, according 
to the orthodox doctrine of the school—there is_ the 
Aether. Into this region Souls purified by Philosophy— 


1 See supra, pp. 352 ff. 

2 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 820. 

3 Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 838, Engl. Transl. 

‘TI use the term ‘‘aether” here in its proper sense, as the name of the 
element which contains the ‘‘ visible gods,” the stars. This element is sometimes, 
as in the Zptnomis, 984 (cf. Zeller, Plato, p. 615), called rip, fire, while ‘‘ aether” 
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or, it may be, by sacramental observances—rise, and there, 
though united to God, retain their individuality for ever. 
This is the doctrine of the Somnium Scipionis — which 
probably owes its astronomy to Posidonius '—and of the 
Tuse. Disp. (i. 17, 18, 19); it is the doctrine to which even 
the Stoic Seneca (ad Marc. 25. 1) seems to incline, and it 
inspired those sacramental cults, Orphic, Mithraic, and 
Egyptian, which became so important in the religious life 
of the first two centuries of the Christian era.” 

In this doctrine of Aether, the region of the heavenly 
spheres, as everlasting home of purified Souls, we have, of 
course, merely the mythology of the Zimaeus and Phaedrus 
framed in an astronomical setting somewhat more definite 
than that furnished by Plato himself. What it is important, 
however, to recognise is that this mythology, so framed, 


takes the place of what is properly called wip, fire, in thelist “‘fire, air, water, earth.” 
Bywater (Journ. of Phil. vol. i. pp. 37-89, on the Fragm. of Phtlolaus) quotes 
the de Coelo, i. 270 b, and the A/efeor. 389 b, for ‘‘aether”’ above the four 
elements, and remarks that ‘‘the occurrence of this quinia essentia in the 
Platonic Hpimomis is one of the many indications of the late origin of that 


iar yt oa 

1 Rohde, Psyche, ii. 320, and Dieterich, Kine Mithrasliturgie, quoted supra, 
352. 

. ® The following references to the Commentary of Hierocles (President of the 

School of Alexandria) on the Golden Hymn of the Pythagoreans may be taken 

to show how the astronomy of the 7imaeus and Phaedrus influenced eschatolo 

even in the fifth century of the Christian era. | Hierocles (see Mullach’s 

Fragm. Phil. Graec. i. 478 ff.) is commenting on the lines— 


GAN’ elpyou Bowriy, dy elropey, ty re xadappois, 
Ey re Nioas Wuxijs Kplyws, kal ppdiev Exacra, 
hryloxoy yrupny orjoas xabiwrepOer dplorny, 


and, after referring for jvloxoy to the Phaedrus Myth, and remarking that it 
embodies Pythagorean doctrine, says that, for the purification of the aethereal 
body—mxpés riy xd@aporw rod atyoedois huey odparos—we must put away the 
filth of the terrestrial body, and submit ourselves to purificatory observances, 
xadappol, which he describes—by means of which we shall rise from the Place of 
Generation and Corruption, and be translated to 7d }AUvciow wedlow cal Albépa 
Tov é\evOepoy. But as the terrestrial body must be shed on Earth, the cvpqués, 
i.e. the aerial body, must be shed in the aerial region immediately under the 
Moon (cf. Plut. de fac. in orbe lunae, 28, quoted p. 440 infra). Then the 
aethereal or astral body (7d dorpoedés, adyoudés, dwrevdy cGpa or Synpa) which 
is the immortal vehicle of the Soul, is free to ascend, with the Soul, into the 
Acther :—rofro 82 yevéuevos ws old» re pera rh» xddapow, 8 del elo ol pd els 
yéveow awixrew wepuxéres, Tois wey yrooerw evoira: TH wari, cal wxpds avbrdp 
dyd-yera: tov Deby’ capa 8¢ ovppuls Exwy, rowou Seira: els xardragw dorpoedy, 
olor Odow fyrar. wpéra 8 ay ry Toobry cwuan réwos 6 Uwd cediyny 
wporexis, ws vrepéxwy pev tay POaprav cwydrwr, UroBeAnaas 5¢ rdv obpariwr, 
by aldépa érevBepow of IvOaybpero xadofow: aldépa pév, ws didor cal dtdcoy 
oGua’ edetOepow 36, Ws buKay rabnudrwr xabapsy. i oby 6 éxeice ENOdw Eorat, 
4 rotro & pneu, Eoceac d0dvaros Oebs, wuowpevos rois dy dpyy Tay érép 
AexGciow ddardras Geois, od dice AOdvaros Beds. 
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appeared to Platonists to be a sufficiently “up-to-date” 
refutation of the “materialism” of the Stoica. The Soul, 
when perfectly purified, rises out of the Air into the Aether, 
returning to its original home, and there lives for ever and 
ever. Its perfect purification—effected by Philosophy, or 
ritual performances, or both—guarantees its immortality ; for 
its eternal intelligible essence—vyoids—astripped of perishing 
sensible vehicles, terrestrial—capa—and aerial—yvyn— 
is alone left. Of this intelligible essence Aether is the 
vehicle. The aethereal region is full of fulgor vivi ¢ vincenti? 
—immortal spirits made pure by Philosophy, and suffering, 
and holy rites. This Platonist doctrine is set forth by 
Plutarch in his de genio Socratis, and in his de facte tn 
orbe lunae. In a curious passage in the latter work (ch. 28) 
he tells us that reason—vois—has its home in the Sun. 
Thither the purified spirit returns, having shed its corporeal 
vehicle—oapa—on Earth, and its aerial—yuvy7—on the 
Moon. This is the order of purification. And the order of 
generation, he explains, is the contrary of that of purification : 
—Of the three parts which make up man, the Sun supplies 
vovs, the Moon yvyy, the Earth capa? Death on Earth 
makes the three two; death on the Moon makes the two 
one. Every Soul, whether rational or irrational,? must 
wander for a time in the region between the Earth and the 
Moon. In the lower parts of this region the unrighteous 
are punished and corrected, while the righteous tarry for an 
appointed time in its highest parts—in the region of the 
softest air, which is called the Meadow of Death—éy ro 
ampqotatm tov dépos dy rAepavas ddov xadodor;* then, 
being filled, like those initiated, with a strange joy, half 
amazement half hope, they aspire to the Moon. There, now 
styled Saizoves by Plutarch,’ they have their abode, 
descending sometimes to Earth to help men—to assist at 
mysteries, to watch and punish crimes, to save in battle 
and at sea. The good among them (for some of them are 
wicked and become incarnate again in human bodies) are 
the Souls of those who lived on Earth in the reign of Cronus, 
and they are still worshipped in many places) When one 


1 Par. x. 64. 2 Plut. de fac. in orb, lun. 28. 
3 o.¢. 28. 4 0.c. 28. 5 o.c. 80. 
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of these good Daemons at last loses his power on Earth and 
fails his worshippers, it is because his lunar death has taken 
place—his true Self, voids, has at last been separated from 
the yuvy7, which remains, like a corpse, on the Moon. The 
separation of vots from wvyy is effected by the operation 
in him of Love of the Solar Image—drroxplyeras 5 épwre 
Tis wept tov frAsov eixovos, Ss Hs ewiddures TO eperov 
kat xarov xal Oeiov xal paxdpiov, ob twaca dias, adAn 
5° ddrws, dpéyerac . . . relerac Se 4 yuyis pio én 
TT cEeAnvy, olov ixyn twa Biov «ai évelpata SiapvrAdrrovea 

. . auras Exactos huav ov Oupss dori, ovde PdB8os, odd 
éwiOupla, xaOarep ovde adpxes, ovde siyporntes, GAN 
SvavoovpeOa xat dpovodpev . . . tovTwav Se  cedrnvn 
orovyeiov dori, davadvovtas yap eis tavTny, aomep eis 
THY Yi Ta cwOpata THY veExpov. 

Plutarch’s other work, mentioned above, the de genio 
Socratis, is so important for the doctrine of Daemons, that 
it cannot be dismissed in a paragraph like that just devoted 
to the de facte in orbe lunae. On the whole, I think the 
best way of laying its contents before the reader is to let it 
speak for itself in the Myth of Timarchus, which indeed 
presents all that is essential to Plutarch’s daemonology. As 
in the case of the Aridaeus-Thespesius Myth, I avail myself 
here again of Philemon Holland's version. 


There was one Timarchus of Chaeronea, who died very young, 
and requested earnestly of Socrates to be buried near unto 
Lamprocles, Socrates his son, who departed this life but few days 
before, being a dear friend of his, and of the same age. Now 
this young gentleman, being very desirous (as he was of a 
generous disposition, and had newly tasted the sweetness of 
Philosophy) to know what was the nature and power of Socrates’ 
familiar spirit, when he had imparted his mind and purpose 
unto me only and Cebes, went down into the cave or vault of 
Trophonius, after the usual sacrifices and accustomed compli- 
ments due to that oracle performed: where, having remained two 
nights and one day, inasmuch as many men were out of all hope 
that he ever would come forth again—yea, and his kinsfolk and 
friends bewailed the loss of him—one morning betimes issued 
forth very glad and jocund. . . . He recounted unto us many 
wonders strange to be heard and seen: for he said that being 
descended into the place of the oracle, he first met with much 
darkness, and afterwards, when he had made his prayers, he lay 
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a long time upon the ground, not knowing whether he was awake 
or dreamed. Howbeit, he thought that he heard a noise which 
lit upon his head and smote it, whereby the sutures or seams 
thereof were disjoined and opened, by which he yielded forth 
his soul; which, being thus separate, was very joyous, seeing 
itself mingled with a transparent and pure air... When he 
looked behind him he could see the Earth no more, but the Isles 
all bright and illuminate with a mild and delicate fire, and those 
exchanged their places one with another, and withal, received 
sundry colours, as it were diverse tinctures, according as in that 
variety of change the light did alter; and they all seemed unto 
him in number infinite and in quantity excessive: and albeit they 
were not of equal pourprise and extent, yet round they were 
all alike: also, by their motion, which was circular, the sky 
resounded. . . Amid these Islands there seemed a sea or great 
lake diffused and spread, shining with diverse mixed colours upon 
a ground of grey or light blue. Moreover, of these Isles some 
few sailed, as one would say, and were carried a direct course 
down the water beyond the current; but others, and those in 
number many, went aside out of the channel, and were with 
such a violence drawn back that they seemed to be swallowed 
under the waves. ... And the same sea hath two mouths or 
entrances, whereby it recoiveth two rivers of fire breaking 
into it, opposite one to the other, in such sort as the blueness 
thereof became whitish by reason that the greatest part was 
repelled and driven back. And these things he said he beheld 
with great delight. But when he came to look downward, he 
perceived a mighty huge hole or gulf all round, in manner of a 
hollow globe cut through the midst, exceeding deep and horrible 
to see to, full of much darkness, and the same not quiet and still, 
but turbulent and oftentimes boiling and walming upward, out 
of which there might be heard innumerable roarings and groanings 
of beasts, cries and wrawlings of an infinite number of children, 
with sundry plaints and lamentations of men and women together, 
besides many noises, tumults, clamours, and outcries of all sorts, 
and those not clear, but dull and dead, as being sent up from a ~ 
great depth underneath. . . . One whom he saw not, said unto 
him: The division of Proserpina, you may see if you will, 
how it is bounded with Styx. Styx (quoth he) is the way 
which leadeth unto hell and the kingdom of Pluto, dividing two 
contrary natures of light and darkness with the head and top 
thereof ; for, as you see, it beginneth from the bottom of hell 
beneath, which it touches with the one extremity, and reacheth 
with the other to the light all about, and so limiteth the utmost 
part of the whole world, divided into four regiments. The first 
is that of life; the second of moving; the third of generation ; 
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and the fourth of corruption. The first is coupled to the second 
by unity, in that which is not visible; the second to the third, 
by the mind or intelligence, in the sun; the third to the fourth, 
by nature, in the moon. And of every one of these copulations 
there is a Friend, or Destiny, the Daughter of Necessity, that 
keepeth the key. Of the first, she that is named Atropos, as one 
would say Inflexible; of the second, Clotho—that is to say, the 
Spinster ; of the third in the moon, Lachesis—that is to say, Lot, 
about which is the bending of geniture or nativity. As for all 
the other Isles, they have gods within them; but the Moon, 
appertaining to the terrestrial Daemons, avoideth the confines of 
Styx, as being somewhat higher exalted, approaching once only 
in an hundred seventy seven second measures: and upon the 
approach of this precinct of Styx, the souls cry out for fear. And 
why? Hell catcheth and swalloweth many of them, as they 
glide and slip about it: and others the Moon receiveth and taketh 
up, swimming from beneath unto her; such, J mean, as upon 
whom the end of generation fell in good and opportune time, all 
save those which are impure and polluted: for them, with her 
fearful flashing and hideous roaring, she suffereth not to come 
near unto her; who, seeing that they have missed of their intent, 
bewail their woeful state, and be carried down again, as you see, 
to another generation and nativity. Why, quoth Timarchus, I 
see nothing but a number of stars leaping up and down about 
this huge and deep gulf, some drowned and swallowed up in it, 
others appearing again from below. These be (quoth he) the 
daemons that you see, though you know them not. And mark, 
withal, how this comes about. Every soul is endued with a 
portion of mind or understanding: but look how much thereof 
is mingled with flesh and with passions; being altered with 
pleasures and dolors, it becometh unreasonable. But every soul 
igs not mixed after one sort... for some are wholly plunged 
within the body . .. others partly are mingled with the flesh, 
and in part leave out that which is most pure, and not drawn 
downward by the contagion of the gross part, but remaineth 
swimming and floating as it were aloft, touching the top or crown 
only of a man’s head, and is in manner of a cord hanging up 
aloft, just over the soul which is directly and plumb under, to 
uphold and raise it up, so far forth as it is obeisant thereto, and 
not over-ruled and swayed with passions and perturbations: for 
that which is plunged down within the body is called the soul ; 
but that which is entire and uncorrupt the vulgar sort calleth the 
understanding, supposing it to be within them as in mirrors that 
which appeareth by way of reflection: but those that judge aright 
and according to the truth name it Daemon, as being clean 
without them. These stars, then, which you see as if they were 
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extinct and put out, imagine and take them to be the souls which 
are totally drowned within bodies; and such as seem to shine out 
again and to return lightsome from beneath, shaking from them 
a certain dark and foggy mist, esteem the same to be such souls 
as after death are retired and escaped out of the bodies; but 
those which are mounted on high and move to and fro in one 
uniform course throughout are the Daemons or spirits of men who 
are said to have intelligence and understanding. Endeavour now 
therefore and strain yourself to see the connection of each one, 
whereby it is linked and united to the soul. When I heard this 
IT began to take more heed, and might see stars leaping and 
floating upon the water, some more, some less, like as we observe 
pieces of cork shewing in the sea where the fishers’ nets have been 
cast ; and some of them turned in manner of spindles or bobbins, 
as folk spin or twist therewith, yet drawing a troubled and 
unequal course and not able to direct and compose the motion 
straight. And the voice said that those which held on a right 
course and orderly motion were they whose souls were obeisant 
to the reins of reason . . . but they that eftsoons rise and fall up 
and down unequally and disorderly are those which strive against 
the yoke. . . . Of such as are obedient at the first, and presently 
from their very nativity hearken unto their proper Daemon, are 
all of the kind of prophets and diviners who have the gift to 
foretell things to come, likewise holy and devout men: of which 
number you have heard how the soul of Hermodorus the Clazo- 
menian was wont to abandon his body quite, and both by day and 
night to wander into many places ; and afterwards to return into 
it again... which it used so long, until his enemies, by the 
treachery of his wife, surprised his body one time, when the soul 
was gone out of it, and burnt it in his house. Howbeit, this was 
not true; for his soul never departed out of his body; but the 
same being always obedient unto his Daemon, and slacking the 
bond unto it, gave it means and liberty to run up and down, and 
to walk to and fro in many places, in such sort, as having seen 
and heard many things abroad, it would come and report the 
same unto him. But those that consumed his body as he lay 
asleep are tormented in Tartarus even at this day for it; which 
you shall know yourself, good young man, more certainly within 
these three months (quoth that voice): and for this time see you 
depart. When this voice had made an end of speaking, Timarchus, 
as he told the tale himself, turned about to see who it was that 
spake; but feeling a great pain again in his head, as if it had 
been violently pressed and crushed, he was deprived of al] sense 
and understanding, and neither knew himself nor anything about 
him. But within a while after when he was come unto himeelf, 
he might see how he lay along at the entry of the foresaid cave 
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of Trophonius, like as he had himself at the beginning. And thus 
much concerning the fable of Timarchus; who being returned to 
Athens, in the third month after, just as the voice foretold him, 
he departed this life. 


The Aether, then, according to the Platonist belief which 
we are examining, is the birthplace of human Souls, and 
their final abode when they have completed the purification 
which guarantees immortality to them as Pure Intelligences. 
But the Air is, none the less, the habitat, and, it would appear, 
the permanent habitat, of another class of immortal spirits, 
Saiwoves, who never were incarnate in terrestrial bodies. 
These immortal Saiyoves occupy the Air, that they may be 
near to help men on Earth, and mediate between them and 
God, whose dwelling is in the aethereal region. It is in this 
interspace between the “visible Gods,” the Stars, and the 
Earth that the author of the Epinomis' places the Salpoves, 
whom he describes as interpreters between men and the 
Gods. He distinguishes three classes of such Sal/yoves: 
first, those who live in the so-called Aether under the Fire 
or true Aether, z.e. in the higher part of the space between 
the Earth and the Moon; secondly, those who inhabit the Air 
round the Earth—these two kinds of Daemons are invisible ; 
thirdly, Daemons whose vehicle is watery mist—these are 
sometimes visible.” 

It is in the same space between the Earth and the Moon 
that the Platonist Apuleius, writing in the second century 
after Christ, places the daiywoves of Diotima’s Discourse, an 
order of divine mediators between God and men to which 
he conceives the Saswovov of Socrates and the Guardian 
Angels of all other men as belonging. 


Atque (he says)® si Platonis vera sententia est, nunquam se 
Deum cum homine communicare, facilius me audierit lapis, quam 
Jupiter. Non usque adeo (responderit enim Plato pro sententia 
sua, mea vice), non usque adeo, inquit, sejunctos et alienatos a 
nobis deos praedico, ut ne vota quidem nostra ad illos arbitrer 
pervenire, Neque enim ipsos cura rerum humanarum, sed 
contrectatione sola removi. Caeterum sunt quaedam divinae 


1 According to Zeller (Plato, p. 561, Engl. Transl.), probably Philippus of 
Opus, one of Plato’s pupils. 
3 Epinomis, 984, 985 ; of. Zeller, Plato (Engl. Transl.), p. 615. 
3 Apuleius de Deo Socratis, vol. ii. p. 116, ed. Bétolaud. 
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mediae potestates, inter summum aethera et infimas terras, in 
isto intersitae aeris spatio, per quas et desideria nostra et merita 
ad deos commeant; hos Graeci nomine Saizovas nuncupant. 
Inter terricolas caelicolasque vectores, hinc precum, inde donorum ; 
qui ultro citro portant, hinc petitiones, inde suppetias, ceu 
quidam utriusque interpretes et salutigeri, Per hos eosdem, 
ut Plato in Symposio autumat, cuncta denunciata, et magorum 
varia miracula, omnesque praesagiorum species reguntur. Eorum 
quippe de numero praediti curant singula, proinde ut est eorum 
cuique tributa provincia: vel somuniis confirmandis, vel extis 
fissiculandis, vel praepetibus gubernandis, vel oscinibus erudiendis, 
vel vatibus inspirandis, vel fulminibus jaculandis, vel nubibus 
coruscandis, caeterisque adeo, per quae futura dinoscimus. Quse 
cuncta caelestium voluntate et numine et auctoritate, sed 
daemonum obsequio et opera et ministerio fieri arbitrandum 
est . . . Quid igitur! tanta vis aeris, quae ab humillimis lunae 
anfractibus, usque ad summum Olympi verticem interjacet ? 
Quid tandem? Vacabitne animalibus suis, atque erit ista naturae 
pars mortua ac debilis? . . . Flagitat ratio? debere propria enim 
animalia in aere intelligi; superest ut quae tandem et cujusmodi 
ea sint, disseramus. Igitur terrena nequaquam, devergant enim 
pondere; sed ne flammida, ne sursum versus calore rapiantur. 
Temperanda ergo nobis pro loci medietate media natura. .. . 
mente formemus et gignamus animo id genus corporum texta, 
quae neque tam bruta quam terrea, neque tam levia quam 
actherea, sed quodammodo utrimque sejugata. . .. Quod si 
nubes® gublime volitant, quibus omnis et exortus est terrenus, 
et retro defluxus in terras est; quid tandem censes daemonum 
corpora, quae sunt concretu multo tanto subtiliori? Non enim 
sunt ex hac faeculenta nubecula, tumida caligine conglobata, 
sicuti nubium genus est; sed ex illo purissimo aeris liquido et 
sereno elemento coalita, eoque nemini hominum temere visibilia, 
nisi divinitus speciem sui offerant, quod nulla in illis terrena 
soliditas locum luminis occuparit, quae nostris oculis possit 
obsistere, qua soliditate necessario offensa acies immoretur; sed 
fila corporum possident rara, et splendida, et tenuia, usque adeo 
ut radios omnis nostri tuoris et raritate transmittant, et splendore 
reverberent, et subtilitate frustrentur. .. . Debet deus * nullam 
perpeti vel odii, vel amoris temporalem perfunctionem ; et idcirco 
nec indignatione nec misericordia contingi, nullo angore contrahi, 
nulla alacritate gestire ; sed ab omnibus animi passionibus liber, 
nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando laetari, nec aliquid repentinum 
velle vel nolle. Sed et haec cuncta, et id genus caetera, daemonum 
mediocritati rite congruunt. Sunt enim inter nos ac deos, ut loco 
regionis, ita ingenio mentis intersiti, habentes communem cum 


1 ac. p. 119. 2 ac. p. 119. 3 0.c. p. 121. * 0.0. p. 124. 
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superis immortalitatem, cum inferis passionem. Nam, proinde ut 
nos, pati possunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta: 
ut et ira incitentur, et misericordia flectantur, et donis invitentur, 
et precibus leniantur, et contumeliis exasperentur, et honoribus 
mulceantur, aliisque omnibus ad similem nobis modum varientur. 
Quippe, ut finem comprehendam, daemones sunt genere animalia, 
ingenio rationabilia, animo passiva, corpore aeria, tempore aeterna. 


These Daemons Apuleius distinguishes sharply,’ as never 
having been incarnate, from the lower sort of Daemons— 
Lemures, Lares, Larvae—spirits of deceased men. It is from 
the number of the Daemons who never were incarnate that 
the Guardian Spirit attached to each man at his birth comes, 


Ex hac sublimiori®? daemonum copia Plato autumat, singulis 
hominibus in vita agenda testes et custodes singulos additos, qui 
nemini conspicui, semper adsint arbitri omnium non modo 
actorum, verum etiam cogitatorum. At ubi vita edita remean- 
dum est, eundem illum, qui nobis praeditus fuit, raptare illico et 
trahere veluti custodiam suam ad judicium, atque illic in causa 
dicunda assistere: si qua commentiatur, redarguere: si qua vera 
dicat, asseverare: prorsus illius testimonio ferri sententiam. 
Proinde vos omnes, qui hanc Platonis divinam sententiam, me 
interprete, auscultatis, ita animos vestros ad quaecunque vel 
agenda, vel meditanda formate, ut sciatis, nihil homini prae istis 
custodibus, nec intra animum, nec foris, esse secreti, quin omnia 
curiose ille participet, omnia visat, omnia intelligat, in ipsts 
penitissimis mentibus vice conscientiae deversetur.® 


Maximus Tyrius, writing about the same time as Apuleius, 


1 9c, p. 128. 3 0.c. p. 129, 

3 “To a mind carefully formed upon the basis of its natural conscience,” 
says Cardinal Newman (Grammar of Assent, ch. v.), ‘‘the world, both of nature 
and of man, does but give back a reflection of those truths about the One Living 
God which have been familiar to it from childhood. Good and evil meet us 
daily as we 2 ie through life, and there are those who think it philosophical 
to act towards the manifestations of each with some sort of impartiality, as if 
evil had as much right to be there as good, or even better, as having more 
striking hier se and a broader jurisdiction. And because the course of things 
is determined by fixed laws, they consider that those Jaws preclude the present 
agency of the Creator in the carrying out of particular issues. It is otherwise 
with the theology of the religious imagination. It has a living hold on truths 
which are really to be found in the world, though they are not upon the surface, 
It is able to pronounce by spl art. what it takes a long argument to prove 
—that good is the rule, and evil the exception. It is able to assume that, 
uniform as are the laws of nature, they are consistent with a particular 
Providence. It interprets what it sees around it by this previous inward 
teaching, as the true key of that maze of vast oe rary disorder ; and thus 
it gains a more and more consistent and luminous Vision of God from the moat 
unpromising materials. Thus conscience is a connecting principle between the 
creature and his Creator ; and the firmest hold of theological truths is gained by 
habits of personal religion.” 
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has remarks to the same effect in his Dissertation (26) on 
the Sacyzdvov of Socrates, which he describes as one of those 
aOdvaro. Sevtepot who are posted between Gods and Men, in 
the space between Earth and Heaven—éy pefopip yijs nat 
ovpavod Tetaypévoe—to be ministers of the Gods and 
guardians, emiordtat, of men. The number of these medi- 
ators between Gods and Men is countless: he quotes Hesiod— 
tpis yap pipios eicivy éxit xOovi rovAuBoreipy 
aOdvaros Znvis xpdroAo: }— 

Some of them heal our diseases, others give counsel in 
difficulties, others reveal things hidden, others help men at 
their work or attend them on their journeys; some are with 
men in the town, others with men in the country; some are 
near to give aid at sea, others on land; one is at home in 
Socrates, another in Plato, another in Pythagoras—eiAmye 
8 dddXos GAAny éotiay cwparos, 6 pey Bwxpdrnv, o &é 
lIAdrwva .. . daa pices avdpav rocaira: nat Satpovev: 
and the unrighteous Soul is that which has no Guardian 
Daemon domestic within it—édv 5€ mov poyOnpay SeiFys 
puyyy, avéorios abtn xa dvervotarntos.* 

The doctrine of the individual’s Guardian Daemon, set 
forth in the Phaedo Myth and the Myth of Er, and corrobo- 
rated from the personal experience of Socrates in the Apology, 
Republic, and Theages,> seems, in the works of Apuleius and 
Maximus Tyrius just now quoted from, to amount very nearly 
to the identification of that Daemon with Moral Character 
or Conscience—an identification which, it is interesting to re- 
member, was made even before Plato’s time by Heraclitus,— 60s 
avOpare Sainwy,°-—and meets us in the teaching of the Stoics, 
where, indeed, it seems to be only the legitimate consequence 
of the “ naturalism ” of the School, and does not surprise us, a8 
it does in the teaching of Platonists: the following passage, for 
instance, in Arrian’s Dissertationes (i. 14), giving the words of 
Epictetus, merely states the doctrine known to moral theology 
as that of the “authority of conscience” :— 

1 0. e D, 285. 

* This seems to have been the generally accepted view ; but Servius on Virg. 
Aen, vi. 748, records another view—that every man at birth has assigned to him 
two oe a good and a bad, 


* 496 o. 5 128 p ff. 
, Heraclits Eph. Reliquiae, Bywater, Fr. oxxi. 
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éxitporov éxdorp wapéorncey 6 Zeits tov éxdorov Saipova, xa 
waptiwxe purddovev atriy avrg, xal rovrov dxoiunrov xai dwrapa- 
Aéywrov, rive ydp GrAAp xpelrrove «ab éxypercorépp PvAaxe 
wapabébwxey yypwv éxacrov; dol Grav «Xelonre rds Ovpas xa 
axorov évdov mroujonre, peuvnoGe penderore A€yeww Gre pdvor evreé. 
ovde éoré’ GAA’ 6 Beds evdov cori cal 6 tpuérepos Saipwv éori. 

To the same effect Marcus Aurelius (Comment. v. 2'7) says:— 

ov(p SS Oeots 6 cuvexas Sesxvds avrois ryv éavrov yyiy 
dperxopevny ev rots drovepopéevors, wovovcay 6 doa PovrA\erac 6 
Sacuwy Sy éxdorryp mporrdmy xat nyesova 6 Zeis éSwxev, axéowarpe 
€avrov. ovbros 5 éoriv 6 éxdorov vous cat Adyos. 

So much for the philosophical outcome of the doctrine of 
the Saipev éxdorov—that part of the general doctrine of 
aerial Sa/noves which seems to have been more interesting 
than any other to Platonists and Stoics alike. 

But what, it may be asked, is the ultimate source of this 
belief in the daiywy éxdorov out of which moral theology, by 
a rationalising process, has evolved “conscience,” or even 
“ noumenal character.” } 

I would suggest that, in order to approach the answer to 
this question, we first dismiss from our minds those aerial 
Saiuoves who never were incarnate (although it is to their 
order, according to Plato, that the daipnoves attached to indi- 
viduals belong), and think only of the Hesiodic daiyoves, the 
Souls of dead men, inhabiting the Air. The notion of Saipoves 
who never were incarnate is subsequent to that of those who 
are Souls of dead men inhabiting the air, and came in, we may 
take it, only after the theological doctrine of the transcend- 
ence of One Supreme God had established itself. That 
theological doctrine required mediators between God and men, 
beings through whom the creative and regulative functions of 
God are exerted, while He Himself remains from everlasting 
to everlasting unmoved; and it was only logical to conceive 
these beings as Powers of the Godhead anterior in time and 
dignity to the Souls of men. 

The primitive doctrine of da/pzoves, with which the later 
one has less connection than might at first sight appear, is 
that of the presence on, under, or near the Earth of the Souls 
of dead ancestors; and it is still a widely spread belief that 
the company of these Souls is being continually drawn upon 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, ii. 817. 
2G 
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to supply infants, as they are born, with Soula) No new Souls 
come into being; old Souls are always used. I have already 
adverted to this belief,’ and return to it here to suggest that 
it is the source of the doctrine of the Salpev éxdorou or 
Guardian Spirit of the individual. Every new person born is 
at once himself and some deceased ancestor. He is essentially 
double. “In the Niger Delta,” says Mr. J. E. King? citing 
the authority of Miss Kingsley, “ we are told that no one’s soul 
remains long below. The soul’s return to its own family ® is 
ensured by special ju-jus. As the new babies arrive, they are 
shown a selection of amall articles belonging to deceased 
members of the family. The child is identified by the article 
which first attracts its attention. ‘Why, he’s Uncle John; 
see! he knows his own pipe.’” 

I would suggest that in “Uncle John” we have the 
source out of which the notion of the Guardian Genius, the 
puotaywyos Tov Blov,* was evolved. 

The Jewish doctrine of Angels—on which the reader may 
consult the Jewish Encyclopaedia, article “ Angelology ”——bears 
considerable resemblance to the Greek doctrine of Saipoves as 
divine beings (not Souls of deceased men) intermediate between 
Godand men. Philo indeed goes the length of identifying the 
Jewish Angels with the dSalyoves of the Greek philosophers’ 

The Jewish, like the parallel Greek doctrine, seems to 
have been largely consequential on the doctrine of the tran- 
ecendence of One Supreme God.° 


1 See supra, pp. 198 ff. and PP. 802 ff. 
4 ‘Infant Burial,” Classical Rev. Feb.1908. Mr. King’s reference is to Miss 
Kingsley's Travels in West Africa, p. 498. 
Cf. Olympiodorus on Phaedo 700—Ori rd fDov cal rd reOpews e€ dddGAw? 
xaracxevéga, éx ris papruplas ray waaiy wordy roy dwxd Opdéws, dryul, 


Aéyorros— 
ol 3 adrol wardpes re cal ulées dy peydpanow 
43° Droxo: ceuval xedval re Oeyarpes— 


wayraxod yap 6 Ii\druw wapydel ra Tol ’Opdéws. 

“Quorum,” adds Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 797), “haec sententia esse videtur: 
animis in corpora remigrantibus saepe fit, ut qui olim naturae et affinitatis 
vinculis conjuncti fuerant, postea aliquando in eandem domum recolligantur ad 
pristinam conditionem revoluti.” 

4 Adwavt: Salyuww dvdpl cupwapacraret 
evdds yevouéry puocrayuyds rod Blov.— MENANDER. 


5 De Somnits, i. 22; and also calls them Adyo (0.¢. i. 12-19). 

© See Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 246, 247: ldéac, Abyor, Salpoves, 
&yyeAo, are coneepnou which easily pass into one another—a philosophical 
basis, he argues, for the theory of a transcendent God was afforded by the 
Platonic (8¢éa: and the Stoical Adyos. 
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WHICH SET FORTH THE NATION’S, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THE INDIVIDUAL'S, IDEALS AND CATEGORIES 


HITHERTO we have seen the Individual’s Ideals and Cate- 
gories set forth in Myth. Let us now conclude our review of 
the Platonic Myths by looking at two, in one of which—the 
Atlantis Myth'—we have a Nation’s Ideal set forth—we 
assist at the spectacle of a Nation led on by a Vision of its 
Future; while in the other—the Myth of the Earth-Born, 
the Foundation-myth of the xadrlrokus*—we have a 
Nation’s Categories deduced—the life of the “social organism” 
is exhibited as conditioned by its Past, as determined a prtort 
by certain deep-cut characteristics. 

The Atlantis Myth is introduced in the Zimaeus as 
necessary to complete the ideal of the xaAXaoNs, or Perfect 
State, presented in the Republic. The TJimaeus, we must 
remember, stands in very close artistic and philosophic con- 
nection with the Republic, and begins with a recapitulation of 
the first five books of the Republw. Having recapitulated, 
Socrates says that he wishes now to see the Constitution of 
their yesterday's conversation exhibited am action; and it is 
to meet this wish that Critias tells the story of Atlantis— 
merely summarised in the 7imaeus, but afterwards begun on 
full scale in the Critias, unfortunately a fragment. 

There are two chief points to be noticed about the follow- 
ing on of the Atlantis Myth to complete the Republic -— 

(1) It is an imaginary Athens in the Atlantis Myth, which 
is the xadAlrrons of the Republic in action. Much has been 

1 Timacus, 19 ff. (where it is sketched), and Oritias (where it is begun on a 
large scale, but not finished). 


Republic, 414 B. 
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said and written about Plato's dislike of Athenian democracy 
and admiration of Spartan institutions as shown in the 
Republic. The ideal city of the Republic has been epigram- 
matically described as “ a Dorian State and a Pythagorean 
Order.” But it is a glorified Athens, not Sparta, which 
represents Hellas against barbarism in the Myth told by 
Critias. “Athens, with all thy faults I love thee still,” is 
Plato’s deepest sentiment. 

(2) The action of the xadAdrrods is assumed without 
question to be war. The education of the Republic is the 
education of warriors, and the Myth of Atlantis is the History 
of a Great War which puts that education to practical test. 
Of all Utopias, Plato’s is the most militant. The Philosophers 
who rule are recruited from the Army. Only those who have 
first learnt, as patriotic soldiers, to reverence the ideal of 
Country one and indivisible, can afterwards comprehend that 
ideal intellectually in its contour and articulation—can take 
the “synoptic view” required in the Philosopher-King. 
Industrial people immersed in private affairs never rise, either 
as patriots or as statesmen, to the ideal of Country one and 
indivisible. A “ Philosophic Banker,” as Grote was called, 
Plato could not have conceived. Civilisation, as its course 18 
sketched in the Second Book of the Republic, begins with 
the formation of an Army. The little rustic iyss aods— 
the City of Pigs—contented with mere comfort, can never 
become the home of civilisation. It is out of the unrest and 
lust of the ¢reypalivovea mods that civilisation is evolved; 
for in order to satisfy its lust it must go to war, and in order 
to wage war successfully it must have professional soldiers, 
who, if they are not to turn upon their fellow-citizens and 
rend them, must be trained in a certain manner. What, then, 
is to be the training of these soldiers? They were called 
into existence solely, it would appear, for the purpose of 
serving the evil policy of the ¢Aeypaivovca rods. But where 
is now the ¢dreypalvouca mrodis? It is gone—only its soldiers 
remain ; and, by one of those dream-like transformations which 
mean so much in Plato’s Philosophy, its soldiers are changed 
into the Guardians of the xadXimods to be; and, without a 
word of explanation offered, a beginning is straightway made 


1 Republic, 872, 878. 
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of their training for the service of that city. And what does 
this dream-like transformation mean? That the highest good 
1g won only in the struggle against difficulties into which evil 
passions have brought us— 


What we call sin 
I could believe a painful opening out 
Of paths for ampler virtue.} 


The contented life of the iyi75 aodss must be succeeded by 
the restless lustful life of the ¢reypalyvovoa mods, in order 
that upon the necessity of war the beauty of true civilisation 
may be grafted by discipline and education. 

The doctrine of the Republic, then, is that the leaders of 
civilisation are men who have been trained for war—o 5é ye 
nuérepos pirat trodeusxds Te xal dtidocodos ruyxydver ov." 
Here Plato seems to me to take hold of a fundamental prin- 
ciple in biology. Look at the races of living creatures: their 
specific beauty and intelligence have been developed on lines 
laid down by the necessity of defence and attack: victriz 
causa deis placuit. It does not astonish the reader of the 
Republic, then, to see the Myth of the xadXlrods completed 
by the Atlantis Myth, in which the Military State, small 
and disciplined, overthrows the Commercial State, large and 
luxurious, The individual Soul may indeed pass out of the 
KUKXOS yevéoewy and enter into peace—e vennt dal martirio 
a questa, pace;* but the State has no immortal destiny—it is 
of this world, and is always implicated in the struggle of the 
earthly life. TloNepodper iy’ eipnyny dywopev is not in 
Plato’s vein. Were war to cease in the world, what would 
become of the Platonic system of Education? Plato does not 
expect—and, more than that, does not wish—to see war cease. 
His ideal of earthly life is Hellas in arms against Barbarism. 
War began in émOupia, in appetite; then it was waged to 
satisfy @vpos—for la gloire; and we ought to hope that the 
time will come when it will be waged only in the cause of 
Adyos—to propagate an idea; but let us remember—this is 
Plato’s message to us, a8 I understand it—that the “idea” 
we fight for—our év rovrm vixds—is a sign which shines only 


1 Clough, Dipsychus. 3 Republic, 6258 ® Par, xv. 148. 
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before the eyes of the militant, and would fade from the sky 
if we laid down our arms. 

The Atlantis Myth throws the future back into the past— 
it reflects, in the form of a History of Invaders coming from 
the West, Plato’s hope and fear as he looks towards the East. 
The shadow of Persian Invasion still darkened Greece. Pluto, 
in the xadrAlzrods of the Republic and the Atlantis Myth, sets 
forth his ideal of a glorified Athens which, under the spiritual 
leadership of the Delphian Apollo,’ shall undertake the politi- 
cal leadership of a united Hellas, in order to stem the onslaught 
of the Barbarian, and maintain the Hellenic ideal of “ culture” 
against the barbaric reality of “ material civilisation.” Thus, 
taken in connection with each other, as they certainly ought 
to be, the Republic and the Atlantis Myth set forth a dream 
of the future which takes rank beside Dante’s dream of Empire 
and Church in the de Monarchia. 

Plato’s dream was soon to come true, though not in the 
manner which any forecast of his could have anticipated ; for 
even Aristotle writes as if Alexander had not conquered Asia 
and opened a new epoch for Hellas and the world. “The 
history of Greece,” says Prof. Percy Gardner,’ “consists of 
two parts, in every respect contrasted the one with the other. 
The first recounts the stories of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, and ends with the destruction of Thebes and the subju- 
gation of Athens and Sparta. The Hellas of which it speaks 
is a cluster of autonomous cities in the Peloponnesus, the 
Islands, and Northern Greece, together with their colonies 
scattered over the coasts of Italy, Sicily, Thrace, the Black 
Sea, Asia Minor, and Africa. These cities care only to be 
independent, or, at most, to lord it over one another. Their 
political institutions, their religious ceremonies, their customs, 
are civic and local. Language, commerce, a common Pantheon, 
and a common art and poetry are the ties that bind them 
together. In its second phase, Greek history begins with the 
expedition of Alexander. It reveals to us the Greek as every- 
where lord of the barbarian, as founding kingdoms and 
federal systems, as the instructor of all mankind in art and 
science, and the spreader of civil and civilised life over the 


1 Republic, 427 8, c. 
- § New Chapters in Greek History, pp. 416-417. 
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known world. In the first period of her history Greece is 
forming herself, in her second she is educating the world. 
We will venture to borrow from the Germans a convenient 
expression, and call the history of independent Greece the 
history of Hellas—that of imperial Greece the history of 
Hellenism.” 

The ideal, adumbrated in the Republic and the Atlantis 
Myth, of a Hellenic Empire, created and maintained by the 
joint forces of Athens and Delphi, is one between which and 
the ideal of personal salvation through union with God— 
opoiwors T@ Geg@—there is a very real opposition. The more 
men live for the ideal of national greatness the less does the 
ideal of personal salvation concern them. Plato's chief interest 
undoubtedly was in the ideal of personal salvation, which he 
derived mainly from the Orphic religion; and it was exactly 
this Orphic element in Platonism which constituted by far the 
most important part of its influence on subsequent philosophy, 
and, more especially, on the development of Christian doctrine 
and practice. The Heaven and Hell and Purgatory of Chris- 
tian eschatology come not, to any large extent, from Jewish 
sources, or from the teaching of the Gospels and Epistles, but 
mainly from the Apocalypses, which are thoroughly Orphic 
in matter and spirit.’ It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
the Apocalypses got their Orphism or “Sacramentalism ”— 
to use a term which covers the ground better—from Plato. 
They got it from the teaching of the Orphic and similar 
sacramental societies which existed throughout the world. 
But the direction given, at the beginning, to Christian thought 
and feeling, and, it is safe to add, to Christian practice, by the 
influence of these societies, produced a condition of religious 
belief which afterwards lent itself easily to the influence of 
the refined Orphism of the Platonists. 

Just as the ideal of national greatness on Earth, though 
we see it in the Republic and Atlantis Myth swimming into 
Plato’s ken, was of little account to him, and to those whom 
he influenced, beside the ideal of personal salvation through 
union with God,—so, in the development of Christianity, to 
which Platonism contributed so much, the materialistic Jewish 


1 See Gardner's ascpr gs Shiga ata p. 270, with reference to Dieterich’s 
analysis of the Apocalypse of Peter. 
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conception of a reign of the Messiah on Earth, over a chosen 
people raised in their earthly bodies from the dead, gave place 
to the spiritual ideal of union with the Heavenly Christ be- 
ginning for each man now in this present life and continuing 
for ever—the ideal which St. Paul came at last to cherish, 
“having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better.” ! 


1 Phil. i. 28 ; and see Gardner's Hep. Hv. pp. 485-488. 


THE ATLANTIS MYTH 


CriTias begins by saying’ that he heard the story, when he 
was 8 boy, from his grandfather Critias, who had heard it from 
his father Dropides, who got it from Solon. Solon brought 
it from Egypt, having got it from a priest of Neith—that is, 
of Athena—at Sais. Solon had been telling the priests of 
Neith some of the old Greek stories, especially that about the 
Flood which Deucalion and Pyrrha survived, when a very 
aged priest exclaimed, “You Greeks are always children ; 
there is not an old man among you!” meaning that the 
oldest Greek stories were but of yesterday. Deucalion’s Flood 
was not the only one; there were many Floods and other 
catastrophes before it, by which civilisations both in Greece 
and in other parts of the world were destroyed. But Egypt 
had been exempt from catastrophes, and her priests had 
made records, which were still preserved in continuous 
series, of all that had happened, not only in Egypt, but 
in other parts of the world, during the successive periods 
terminated by the various Floods and other catastrophes. 
Among these records was one relating to the Athens which 
flourished before the greatest of the Floods, This Athens, 
the aged priest told Solon, Athena founded nine thousand 
years before his time—one thousand years before she founded 
Sais; and the constitution of the antediluvian Athens was 
similar to that which the sister city of Sais still preserved, 
especially in the separation of the class of priests and the 
class of warriors from a third class, including the castes of 
artisans, shepherds, huntsmen, and husbandmen. He then 
went on to give the History of the Great War in which 
Athens, so constituted, was engaged with the people of the 


1 Timaeus, 20 E. 
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Island of Atlantis, explaining that this island, which was 
larger than Libya and Asia together, lay in the Ocean outside, 
off the straits now called the Pillars of Hercules. Beyond 
this island there were other islands in the Atlantic Ocean, by 
means of which it was possible to pass to the Continent on 
the farther side of that Ocean. In the Island of Atlantis itself 
there was a mighty dynasty of Kings who ruled over that 
island, over many of the adjacent islands, over parts of the 
Transatlantic Continent, and over Libya as far as Egypt, and, 
on the other side of the Mediterranean Sea, as far as Etruria. 
This mighty Power, collecting all its forces, was moving east- 
wards to add to its empire the remaining Mediterranean 
countries, Greece and Egypt, when Athens stood forth as 
their champion; and, now leading the other Greek States, 
now deserted by them, waged a glorious war against the in- 
vaders, and conquered them, and not only saved Greece and 
Egypt, but liberated the Western Mediterranean countries 
which had been enslaved. Then, sometime after, came the 
Deluge. Athens was overwhelmed, in a day and a night, by 
flood and earthquake; and the Island of Atlantis sank under 
the sea, leaving shoals which still render the navigation of the 
Ocean difficult in these parts. 

This is the Atlantis Myth as sketched by Critias in the 
Timaeus.' 

He then proposes to enter fully into its details, on the 
understanding that the citizens of the Ideal State constructed 
in the Republic are identified with the citizens of the ante- 
diluvian Athens; but first, Timaeus must give his promised 
account of the creation of the world and of man, so that, when 
all is said, we may have the full history of man—created in 
the Timaeus, educated in the Republic, and acquitting himself 
nobly in the Atlantis Myth. 

The Critias,in which the Atlantis Myth was to have been 
told fully, is a fragment—a fragment, however, of considerable 
bulk; and I do not propose to translate it verbatim or to 
print the Greek text. A detailed account of its contents will 
serve our purpose sufficiently. 

The fragment begins by saying that, in the old time, the 
Earth was divided into provinces, each of which was directly 

1 21 a-25 p. 
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governed by a God, or Gods! Thus Athens was assigned to 
Hephaestus and Athena, brother and sister, and the Island of 
Atlantis to Poseidon. 

The Athens of Athena and Hephaestus was constituted 
according to the model set forth in the Republic. There were 
artisans and husbandmen, and a class of warriors originally 
set apart by certain “divine men.” The warriors dwelt to- 
gether, and had all things in common, being supported by the 
labour of the other citizens. Men and women alike practised 
the art of warfare. The territory of the city, co-extensive 
with Attica as it now is, was the most fertile in the world. 
What is now a mere skeleton of mountains and rocks was 
then filled in with rich soil, so that what are now mountains 
were then only hills; and Pnyx, Acropolis, and Lycabettus 
formed one almost level ridge of loam. On the top of this 
ridge, where the Acropolis now is, the warriors lived round 
the Temple of Athena and Hephaestus, their winter quarters 
towards the north, and their summer quarters towards the 
south. The number of these warriors, men and women, was 
always about twenty thousand. They were the guardians 
(pvAaxes) of their own citizens, and the leaders (syenoves) 
of the other Greeks their willing followers. Such were the 
ancient Athenians; and they were famous throughout Europe 
and Asia for the beauty of their bodies and the various virtues 
of their souls. | 

To Poseidon the Island of Atlantis was allotted. Near the 
centre of the island there was a fertile plain, and near it a 
mountain. In this mountain dwelt the earth-born Evenor, 
who had a daughter Cleito. Her Poseidon loved, and enclosed 
the mountain in which she lived with concentric rings of sea 
and land, three of sea and two of land, so that it could not be 
approached, for at that time there were no ships. Being a 
god, he easily brought subterranean streams of water, one cold 
and the other hot, to this island-mountain, and made it fruit- 
ful. Here he begat ten sons; and he divided the whole island 
of Atlantis among them into ten parts. To the first-born, 
who was named Atlas, he gave the island-mountain and sur- 
rounding territory, and also made him King of the whole 
of Atlantis, his nine brethren being governors under him in 


1 Cf. Politicus, 271 p, and Laws, iv. 7125 f. 
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their several provinces. From Atlas were descended the 
Kings of Atlantis in long and unbroken line; and under them 
the island prospered greatly, receiving much through foreign 
trade, and itself producing much——metals, timber, spices, and 
all manner of food for man, and pasture for the elephants and 
other animals which abounded. Great works were also carried 
out by these Kings. . . . First they made a bridge across the 
rings of sea which enclosed the ancient metropolis, and began 
to build a palace on the island-mountain, to the size and 
adornment of which each generation added till it became a 
wonder. Then they dug a canal 50 stadia long, 300 feet 
broad, and 100 feet deep, making a waterway for the largest 
ships from the ocean to their metropolis, which thus became a 
seaport. They also cut passages for ships through the two 
rings of land, and spanned the passages by bridges under 
which ships could go. The first ring of land, like the outer- 
most ring of sea, was three stadia broad; the second ring of 
land, like the ring of sea which enclosed it, was two stadia 
broad; while the ring of water which immediately surrounded 
the island-mountain was one stade wide; the island-mountain 
itself being five stadia across. The island-mountain and its 
palace they surrounded with a wall; and another wall they 
built round the circuit of the mid ring of land; and a third 
wall round the circuit of the outer ring of land; and also a 
wall on either side of the great bridge leading from the coun- 
try without to that ring; and towers and gates they placed at 
the bridges which spanned the passages cut in both rings of 
land. The stone for the walls they quarried from the foot of 
the island-mountain and from both sides of the two rings of 
land, thus at the same time making cavities in the rock which 
served as covered docks. The stone was of three kinds—white, 
black, and red; and these three kinds, pieced together in one 
building, made it beautiful to behold. The outermost wall 
was coated with brass, laid on like ointment; the middle wall 
with tin, and the wall of the Acropolis itself with orichalcum 
glancing red like fire. Within the enclosure of the Acropolis 
was first the holy place of Cleito and Poseidon, in which no 
man might set foot—the spot where the ten sons were be- 
gotten. It was surrounded with a golden fence. Thither 
they brought the seasonable fruits of the earth, from each of 
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the ten provinces, as offerings to each of the ten sons. Then 
there was the Temple of Poseidon himself, in length a stade, 
in breadth three plethra, and of proportionate height, on the 
outside coated all over with silver except the pinnacles, which 
were coated with gold—a spectacle of barbaric splendour ; and 
within, the roof of ivory inlaid with gold and silver and 
orichalcum, and all other parts—walls, pillars, and floor— 
covered over with orichalcum—and images all golden; the 
God himself mounted on a chariot driving six winged horses, 
his head towering up to the roof of the temple, and round him 
in a ring a hundred Nereids riding on dolphins; and there 
were other images too, which had been put up by private 
persons within the temple; and outside, golden statues of the 
Kings and their wives, and many other statues presented by 
persons at home and in foreign countries belonging to the 
Atlantic Empire. There was also an altar in keeping with 
the temple, and there were magnificent palaces hard by. 

The numerous fountains of cold and hot water which 
Poseidon had caused to spring in his island-mountain were 
housed and made to serve as baths for the Kings, for private 
persons, for women, and for horses and other beasts of burden ; 
and the water not used in this way was conducted, some of it 
to the beautiful grove of Poseidon in the island-mountain, 
some of it by aqueducts across the bridges to the two rings of 
land, where also there were temples and gardens and gymnasia 
and race-courses for horses—especially in the outermost of the 
two rings, where there was a race-course a stade wide running 
right round the ring. Along this grand course were the 
quarters of the main body of the troops; a smaller number of 
trusted troops was quartered in the inner ring of land, and 
the most trusted of all in the Acropolis itself as bodyguard 
to the Kings. 

The docks close under the island-mountain and the two 
rings of land were full of war-ships and stores; and when you 
crossed these two rings and came to the outermost ring of sea, 
or harbour, you found it and the canal leading to the ocean 
full of merchant shipping. At the ocean-mouth of this canal 
the two semicircles met of a wall which ran always at a dis- 
tance of fifty stades from the outermost ring of sea, and en- 
closed a densely-populated area. 
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So much for the royal city. Atlantis itself was a moun- 
tainous island, save for the plain in which the royal city 
stood. This plain was oblong, extending 3000 stades in one 
direction, and 2000 inland through the centre of the island. 
The mountains which enclosed it were great and beautiful, and 
sheltered it from the north wind. A fosse 10,000 stades long, 
one stade broad, and a hundred feet deep—a work, it may be 
thought, of superhuman magnitude—was carried round the 
whole oblong of the plain. The streams from the mountains 
poured into it, and it had an outlet into the ocean. From the 
furthest inland part of it parallel canals were cut through the 
plain at intervals of one hundred stades, and these were con- 
nected by cross canals. By means of this system of canals, 
timber and fruits were brought down to the city. There were 
two harvests, one after the winter rains, the other in summer, 
raised by irrigation from the canals. The plain was divided 
into 60,000 lots, each lot being a square with sides measuring 
ten stades. Over those fit for military service in each lot was 
set a Leader; and there were likewise Leaders of those who 
dwelt in the mountains and other parts of the country—a vast 
population—according to their settlements and villages. Each 
Leader was bound to supply a sixth part of the cost of a chariot 
of war—in this way 10,000 chariots were furnished; he was 
also bound to supply two horses with riders, and a light chariot 
for a pair of horses, with a shield-bearer to go on foot with it, 
and a driver to ride in it and drive the horses; each Leader 
was also bound to supply two heavy-armed soldiers, two archers, 
two slingers, and, as skirmishers, three stone-throwers and 
three men armed with javelins, also four sailors to help to man 
the fleet of 1200 war-ships. Such was the armament of the 
capital; and the nine provinces had also their own different 
armaments, but it would be tedious to describe these. 

In each of the nine provinces, as well as in the capital, its 
own King was supreme over the lives of the citizens and the 
administration of the laws; but the dealings of the ten 
governments with one another were determined by the Com- 
mandments of Poseidon, which were engraved by the first men 
on a Table of orichalcum, which was preserved in the Temple of 
Poseidon on the island-mountain. There, every fifth year and 
every sixth year alternately, a meeting was held for the dis- 
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cussion of affairs and the judgment of transgressions; and this 
is how they conducted their business:—-There were sacred 
bulls, which were kept within the precincts of Poseidon. The 
Ten, who were left alone in the precincts, after they had prayed 
to the god that they might take that bull which should be an 
acceptable sacrifice to him, began to hunt the bulls, without 
weapons of iron, with staves and nooses; and when they had 
taken one of them they brought him to the Table of the Com- 
mandments, and there struck him on the head and shed his 
blood over the writing, and afterwards burnt his members, and 
mingled a bowl, casting into it clots of his blood, one clot for 
each of the Ten. Then they drew from the bowl in golden 
vials, and poured a libation on the fire, and swore that they 
would give judgments, and do all things, according to the 
Commandments of their Father Poseidon written on the Table. 
When they had drunken of the vials, and dedicated them in 
the Temple, they supped; and after supper, when it was dark 
and the sacrificial fire had died down, they put on azure robes 
exceeding beautiful, and sat down on the ground about the 
embers, all the lights in the Temple having been extinguished, 
and there, in the darkness of night, judged and were judged ; 
and when day dawned they wrote the judgments on a golden 
tablet, and laid it by, along with their robes, for a memorial. 
There were laws also regulating the behaviour of the Ten 
Kings towards one another. They were not to make war 
against one another; they were to aid any one of their 
number if his subjects rose against him in rebellion and tried 
to overthrow his dynasty; they were to take counsel together 
about war and other matters, always recognising the suze- 
rainty of the line of Atlas; and a majority of the Ten must 
agree before a King could put to death one of his kinsmen. 
For a long while the people of Atlantis preserved the 
divine nature that was in them, and obeyed the laws and loved 
the Gods, honouring virtue above gold and all other possessions, 
and using their wealth in temperance and brotherly love. But 
in course of time their divine nature, from admixture with 
human nature, became feeble, and they were corrupted by their 
prosperity, so that, in the end, their life, at the very time 
when it seemed most glorious, was indeed most debased, being 
filled with lust of wealth and power. Then Zeus, God of Gods, 
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whose kingship is the rule of law, perceiving that a noble 
nation was in a wretched plight, and wishing to punish them 
that they might be reformed by chastisement, summoned all 
the Gods to an assembly in his most holy mansion, which, being 
situate in the centre of the Coamos, beholds all things which 
partake of generation; and, when the Gods were assembled, 
spake unto them thus :— 


% % * % * + 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE ATLANTIS MytTH 


Enough, I hope, has been said to indicate the importance 
of the Atlantis Myth as setting forth the ideal of Imperial 
Hellas; and now a few remarks may be added on the interest- 
ing, though comparatively unimportant, topics of its Geology 
and Geography. 

Mr. Arthur Platt, in a very instructive article on “ Plato 
and Geology,”! after quoting from the Critias (110 £) Plato’s 
account of the antediluvian Attica as a rolling champaign very 
different from the broken rocky country of the present epoch, 
says: “To put this into the language of modern geology we 
should say, ‘The whole of Attica has suffered great denuda- 
tion, withstood by the underlying hard rocks, which now 
accordingly stand out like the skeleton of the country.’” Mr. 
Platt does well in claiming for Plato, on the strength of the 
Critias, rank as an “ original geologist.” “Sir Charles Lyell,” 
he says, “in his history of the progress of geology,’ has en- 
tirely omitted the name of Plato as an original geologist, and 
I am not aware that this omission has ever been corrected. 
Yet it is in reality a serious one. ... This statement of 
denudation by Plato is, I believe, the first ever made, certainly 
the first upon so grand a scale. It is true that Herodotus 
(ii. 10 f£), when he speaks of the formation of the Delta 
in Egypt, implies denudation of those districts which furnish 
the alluvium ... but he does not call attention to this 
necessary denudation, and does not seem to have appreciated 
its consequences, his mind being fixed solely on the formation 
of the new deposit. Plato therefore must have the credit of the 
first distinct enunciation of a most important geological doc- 
trine.” “The next question,” Mr. Platt proceeds, “is: Is this 
doctrine, however true in general, true of Attica in particular?” 
and he quotes Lyell’s authority for an affirmative answer: “‘The 
whole fauna,’ says Lyell, speaking of the remains of Miocene 
age discovered by Gaudry in Attica, ‘attests the former ex- 
tension of a vast expanse of grassy plains, where we have 


1 Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. pp. 134-139 (1889). 
2 Principles of Geology, chap. ii. 
2H 
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now the broken and mountainous country of Greece,—plains 
which were probably united with Asia Minor, spreading over 
the area where the deep Egean Sea and its numerous islands 
are now situated.’” Mr. Platt concludes his article with a 
quotation from Gaudry (Animauz Fossiles et Géologie de 
I’ Attique, 1862), in which that geologist gives his own per- 
sonal experience of the effect of short downpours of rain, in 
Attica and other parts of Greece, in carrying away vast quan- 
tities of soil. “A man accustomed to such débfcles,” remarks 
Mr. Platt, “might more easily talk of ‘one night’s rainfall ’ 
carrying off the whole surface of the Acropolis than could a 
dweller in our climate.” In “compelling nature to do all her 
work in a single night” Plato was doubtless wrong, as Mr. 
Platt insists, from the point of view of geology as reformed by 
Lyell ; at the same time, I would have the reader of the Cretsas 
bear in mind that the geology of that work is, after all, the 
geology of the Aetiological Myth, in which a result, which 
Plato, as scientific observer, may well have conceived as due to 
& secular process, was bound to be attributed to a “ catastrophe.” 

A few words now on the Geography of the Myth. I do 
not think that it is necessary to suppose, or that it is even 
likely, that Plato had any sailors’ stories of a great land beyond 
the Western Ocean on which to found his Myth. Nor can the 
ostensible source of the Myth—LEgypt—have been the real 
source, Egyptologists know nothing of a lost Atlantis® As 
for the interesting circumstance that recent Physical Geography 
assumes the former existence of a so-called “ Atlantis,” ® that, 
of course, is without bearing on the question of the source of 
Plato’s Myth. 

Atlantis, I take it, is a creation of Plato’s own imagina- 
tion *—a creation which he knows how to give verisimilitude 
to by connecting with the accepted “scientific” doctrine of 
terrestrial catastrophes (which we have already seen presented 
in the Poltticus Myth), and also with what was believed, in 


1 Pages 450, 451. 

2 So Sander, Atlantis, p. 11, on the authority of Brugsch. 

* See H. J. Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas, p. 98—‘'a continental 
‘ Atlantis’ of which Greenland and the Scoto-Icelandic rise may be remnants” ; 
and ree also pp. 100, 108, 140, 177, 179, 854, 355, 357. 

“ This, the only reasonable view, as it seems to me, is that of Jowett (Intro- 
duction to the Critias), Bunbury (History of Ancient Geography, i. 402), and 
Sander, Atlantis. 
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his day, to be a fact—the shallow muddy nature of the ocean 
outside the Pillars of Hercules. This supposed fact is recorded 
by Scylax, whose IlepizrAous, or Circumnavigation, was written 
some time before the accession of Philip! Scylax speaks of 
“many trading stations of the Carthaginians, and much mud, 
and high tides, and open seas, outside the Pillars of Hercules ” 
—<a7d ‘Hpacrelov ornriav tov dy Ty Evpwrp europa trode 
KapynSovlev «al wndos cai wdrnppvpldes wat mweddyn (Perip. 
§ 1). “It is evident,’ says Bunbury, commenting on this 
passage,” “ that these seas were never at this time visited by 
Greek traders, while the confused notions of the obstacles to 
their navigation, purposely diffused by the Carthaginians, were 
all that had reached our author’s ears.” Similarly, in the 
Aristotelian Meteorologica, ii. 1. 354 a 22, we are told that 
the sea outside the Pillars is shallow and muddy, and windless 
—ra 8 tw ornddv Bpayéa pev Sid tov wndov, drrvoa 8 
éorly ws dv xolr rijs Oardrrns ovons—which again shows, 
Bunbury remarks,’ “how little it was known to the Greek 
mariners,” ‘ 

The Island of Atlantis, then, is a creation of Plato’s 
imagination, rendered “probable” by the confirmation of 
“science” and “observed facts”—a creation intended to con- 
trast with the «addAtrods, the creation of the Republic— 
intended to stand as “the negative,” as Sander puts it,” of the 
antediluvian Athens. The People of Poseidon (commerce) 
must yield to the People of Athena (wisdom) and Hephaestus 
(handicraft). Carthage, of course, may well have helped 
Plato to seize the type described in this selfish Commercial 
Atlantis, greedy of Empire—like England, as she appears to 
her rivals. 

While the attempt to trace Plato’s Atlantis to the tales of 
Phoenician or other navigators who had visited the American 
islands or continent is, I feel sure, as mistaken on the one 
side as the Neo-Platonic exegesis is on the other side, which 
interprets the Myth as an allegory of the struggle of matter 


1 Bunbary, o.c. i. 385-386. 4 0.¢. i. p. 886. 3 0.¢. i. 308. 

“ The pseudo-Aristotelian de Mundo (see Bose de Ar. lib. ord. e auct. pp. 
90-100) “bears,” says Bunbury (i. 898), ‘‘the unquestionable stamp of a much 
more advanced stage of geographical knowledge than that of the age of 
Aristotle.” See also Grote’s Hist. of Greece, ii. 462 (ed. 1862). 

5 F. Sander, Atlantis, p. 6. 
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against form,’ yet it must be noted that the Platonic creation 
was not without practical influence on the age which produced 
Columbus. Plato was then for the first time being read in Greek 
by Western scholars,’ and his wonderful land across the ocean, 
so circumstantially described in the Critias, came to be talked 
about as a possibility at least. Maritime discovery soon con- 
verted the possibility into a reality; and Plato was very 
naturally credited with knowledge which a more critical 
scholarship than that of the Renaissance now sees that he 
could not have possessed. 

Before closing these observations I must notice a scholium 
on the opening sentences of the Republic which might be 
taken to imply that the war between Athens and Atlantis 
was a stock Athenian Myth. The scholium says that at the 
Little Panathenaea a peplus was woven, and embroidered with 
the War of Athens and Atlantis.® Of course, it might be 
argued that this custom was subsequent to Plato’s time, and 
that the Myth on the peplus was taken from Plato; for Critias 
introduces his story as unheard before. This, however, is very 
unlikely. A popular ceremony can hardly have originated in 
that way. If the scholiast is right, it is pretty plain that the 
story of the War of Athens and Atlantis (in spite of what 
Callias says about its being hitherto unknown) was known at 
Athens long before Plato’s time. But the scholiast is not 


1 See Sander, o.c. p. 17. 

* The Atlantis Myth as it appears in the Critias was then being read in the 
West for the first time; but the 7imaeus, to 53 c, was already known in the 
Latin version of Chalcidius (circ. Cent. V.). It is strange that Dante, who knew 
the Timaeus in this version (either directly, or as Mr. Toynbee, Dante Dict. art. 
‘*Timeo*,” thinks more probable, through Albertus Magnus and 8. Thomas 
Aquinas), nowhere mentions or refers to Atlantis. The land which Ulysses 
sights (Inf. xxvi.) is the Mount of Purgatory in the Southern Hemisphere, not 
Fortunate Islands or an Atlantis in the Western Ocean. The commentary of 
Chalcidius does not touch the introductory part of the 7imaeus, which is, how- 
ever, contained in the version ; and Dunte’s references to the Timaeus (the only 
work of Plato of which he shows any special knowledge) are limited to topics 
occurriug in the Discourse of the chief speaker, with which alone the commentary 
of Chalcidius deals. This seems to make for the view that Dante knew the 

only through his own study of the commentary, or through the 
references of other writers to it and the corresponding part of the version, and 
that he had no first-hand acquaintance with the version itself asa whole. If he 
had read the first part of the version, it is difficult to understand his not having 
been struck by the Destruction of Atlantis, and his not having made use of an 
event so suitable for poetic treatment. 

3 ra 5@ puxpda Tlavabyvasca card réyv Ilecpard érédour, ev ols xal wéwdos Ad)ot 
dveiro Ty Gey, cad’ by hy lSeiv rods "AGnvalous, rpodluous Syras alrijs, rex@rras Tov 
xpos 'Ardaprivous réAcuor.—Schol. on Republ. 827 a. 
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right. His note is founded on a stupid misunderstanding 
of a passage in the commentary of Proclus on the Timaeus, 
where the remark is made that Callias has woven a Myth 
worthy of Athena. Proclus is evidently speaking metaphori- 
cally. There is no question of the Atlantis Myth being 
actually represented on a peplus.’ 

So far as the Republic scholiast is concerned, then, we may 
adhere to our view that the Atlantis Myth is the product of 
Plato’s own imagination. 


1 See Sander, Atlantis, p. 18. 


Republic 414 B~415 D 


41458 Tis dy ody tyiv, qv 8 eyo, pnyavy yévoiro Tov 
yevdav tav ey Séovre yeryvopévwv, dv 8) viv eréyopey, 
Cyevvatoy te ay ~evdopévous reicas pddota pey Kal avrois 
Tous dpyovras, ei Se py, Thy GAAnv modmy; Tlotoy tm; 
éfn. Mrndev xawodv, Hv & eye, GdAdA Powwixixdy 71, mpore- 
pov pey Hon wodrayod yeyovds, ds dacw of tromntal Kat 
wereixacw, eh hudv Se ov yeyovds ovd olda ef yevopevov 
dy, metoae Se cuvyvns meBods. ‘Os gotxas, En, sxvovvte 
Aye. Adtw 5é cot, Hv S éya, cal pdr’ eixorws oxveiy, 
D évrecday elrw. Aéy’, fm, wal pr) hoBod. . Aéyo 89° Kaira 
ovx olda, orrolg rodun f trols Noyous ypapevos epd: Kal 
emiyeipjow mparoy pev avrovs tods apyovtas melOew Kai 
Tos otpatwotas, éreta 82 xab rHv GAAnv odw, ds dp 
& hpets avrous érpédopudév tre cat éradevopev, Sorrep ovelpata 
éSéxouv tadta wdvra wdoxew te Kai ylyverOas Tepl avrovs, 
joav S¢ rote TH aGAnOela brd yijs evrds wraTTopevos Kat 
Tpepouevos nat avtol cal ta SrAa aitoy nal 4 GdAAq 
Eoxevr Snutovpyoupévn, erred Se awavredas eFeipyacpévor 
joav, [xal] 4 yf adrovs pyrnp otca advice, nal viv Se 
ws epi pntpos xat tpopod Tis yapas, ev H eial, Bovdeve- 
oOai re xal aptvey avtovs, édy tis em’ avriy in, xal trép 
Tav GAXwv tjouTav ws adeApov Syrav xal yryevav Sravoel- 
cOa. Ovx dros, épn, wddas yoyvvou 1d weddos Déyeuw. 
ais IIdvv, qv 5 eye, eixotws: adr’ Suaws deove nai rd Rowdy 
Tov puOov. dare pev yap &1) adres of dv TH Tore dded- 
gol, &s dycopev mpds avtods puOodoyotvres, GAN’ o Geds 
TwRaTTOV, Soot pév Udy ixavol dpyew, ypvady ey TH yevios 
EuvéusEev avrois, 816 tiyps@rarol ciow: Sao 8 érixovpos, 
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WE must try, says Socrates, to invent a Noble Fiction for the 
good of the People which we have distributed into the three 
classes of Rulers, Soldiers, and Workmen—a Fiction which, 
if possible, we must get the Rulers themselves to believe, but, 
failing that, the other citizens. And let our Fiction eschew 
novelty: let it be framed after the pattern of those Founda- 
tion-Myths which the Poets have made familiar. I hardly 
know how to recommend my story to the belief, first of the 
Rulers, then of the Soldiers, and then of the other citizens— 
it will be difficult, indeed, to get them to believe it; yet, let 
me make the venture—and tell them that “All the things 
which they deemed were done unto them and came to pass 
in their life, when we were bringing them up and instructing 
them, were dreams, so to speak: all the while, in truth, ‘twas 
under the Earth, in her womb, that they were being fashioned 
and nourished, and their arms and all their accoutrement 
wrought. Then, when the making of them was fully accom- 
plished, the Earth, which is their Mother, sent them forth ; 
and now must they take good counsel concerning the Land 
wherein they are as concerning a Mother and Nurse, and 
must themselves defend her, if any come against her, and also 
have regard unto all their fellow-citizens, as unto brethren 
—children, along with themselves, of one Mother, even of 
Earth.” 

We shall further say to them in pursuance of our 
Myth :— 

“All ye of this City are brethren: but God, when He 
fashioned you, mingled gold in the nature of those of you who 
were Able to Rule; wherefore are they the most precious: and 
silver in the nature of the Soldiers: and iron and copper in 
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dpyvpov: aidnpov be nat yadxov rois te yewpyots «al tots 
Gdrous Snusoupyois. re obv Evyyevels Svres wdavres To pey 
Brod opolous dy tyiv avtois yeww@re, gore 5 Ste ex ypvoor 
yevunBein dv apyuvpodv Kal é€& apyipov ypucoby exyovor 
xal tdd\d\a wdavta ottws €& aGAANdwV. Tois ody apoE 
Kal mp@trov cal padiota mapayyédret 0 Geos, Srras pundevos 
ovrm duvranes ayabol écovrat pnd obtwa odhddpa purdfova 
pndey ws Tods exyovous, § te avtois tovTwy ey Taig yuyais 
Tapapewxtat, Kal édy te oé€repos eExyovos Hroyadxos jj 
C inroalSnpos yévntat, pndevt tpdrm Katedenocovaw, GAA Thy 
™ voe mpoonxovoay Tiny atrodovTes wmaovow es 
Snusoupyols 4 eis yewpyots, wal dy ad ex tovray TH 
vmoxpucos i imdpyupos gun, Tiysnoavtes avdfovos Tow 
pev eis hudanny, Tors Sé eis émixovplay, as ypnopod Syros 
Tote Thy Tod SiapOapiva, Stay abriv o aidnpos 4 6 
yarxos purdty. rovroy oy tov poOov Sirws dy sreccOeie, 
éyess Tid pnyavyv; Ovdapas, en, Gras xy Av avroi 
Dovro: Sirws pévr’ dy of rovTwv vieis nad of erecta of 7 
Gro avOpwrra of torepov. "AAAA Kal Todt, Fv § eyo, 
ed dy eyo: mpos To padrov avrovs Tis TWodeds Te Kal 
GAnrov npdecOar ayedov yap te pavOdva 3b rébyers. 
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the Husbandmen and Craftsmen. Now, albeit that, for the 
most part, ye will engender children like unto their parents, 
yet, inasmuch as ye are all of one kindred, it will sometimes 
come to pass that from gold silver will be brought forth, and 
from silver, golden offspring—yea, from any sort, any other. 
And this is the first and chiefest commandment which God 
giveth unto the Rulers, that they be Watchmen indeed, and 
watch naught else so diligently as the issue of children, to see 
which of these metals is mingled in their Souls: and if a child 
of theirs have aught of copper or iron in him, they shall in 
no wise have pity upon him, but shall award unto him the 
place meet for his nature, and thrust him forth unto the 
Craftsmen or Husbandmen; whereas, if there be any one born 
among these with gold or silver in him, they shall take account 
of this, and lead him up unto the place of the Watchmen, 
or unto the place of the Soldiers; for hath not the Oracle 
declared that the City will be destroyed in the day that Iron 
or Copper shall keep watch ?” 

This is the Myth. How are we to get them to believe 
it? The generation to whom it is first told cannot possibly 
believe it; but the next may, and the generations after. 
Thus the Public Good may be served, after all, by our Noble 
Fiction. 
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NoTE ON THE MyTH OF THE EARTH-BORN 


The three metals of this Myth must be taken in connection 
with the doctrine of Hesiod (O.D. 97 ff.); for which the reader 
is referred to the section on Daemones among the Observations 
on the Discourse of Diotima." 

With regard to the fancy which inspires the Myth—the 
fancy that “our youth was a dream ”—TI would only remark 
that Plato seems to me here to appeal to an experience which 
is by no means uncommon in childhood—to the feeling that 
the things here are doubles of things elsewhere. The produc- 
tion of this feeling in his adult patient has been dwelt on? as 
one of the chief means by which the Poet effects the purpose 
of his art. 


1 Pages 484 ff. supra. 3 Pages 34, 384 ff. supra. 





THE MYTHOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 


THE purpose of this Concluding Part is to show that 
Alexandrine Platonism, indebted for its chief tenets to the 
mythology of the Zimaeus, Phaedrus Myth, and Discourse of 
Diotima, has been, and still is, an important influence in 
Modern Philosophy. 

Our chief concern will be with the “ Cambridge Platonists ” 
of the seventeenth century; but we shall keep a watchful eye 
throughout upon their successors, the English Idealists of the 
present day. 

Before we consider the central doctrine of the Cambridge 
Platonists and compare it with that of the English Idealists 
of the present day, we must try to realise the environment of 
the former. It was, in one word, “academic.” That, in the 
seventeenth century, meant “theological.” Their paramount 
interest was in Theology. They brought to the cultivation of 
Theology, first, classical, patristic, and rabbinical learning, and 
secondly, physical science, Cartesian—and Newtonian, if I may 
be allowed so to call the reformed science which was already 
all but ripe for Newton’s great discovery. 

With regard to their Learning:—It was that of the 
Renaissance, 7.e. Platonic, not Aristotelian. The learning of 
the medieval Church had been Aristotelian; and the great 
Myth of that Church, the Divina Commedia, sprang into life 
out of the ashes of Aristotelianism. Antagonism to the 
Roman Church had, doubtless, much to do with the Platonic 
revival, which spread from Italy. Ficino, the great Florentine 
Platonist, took the place of Thomas Aquinas, and is the 
authority the Cambridge Platonists are always found appeal- 
ing to. Their Platonism, moreover, was that of Plato the 
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mythologist, not that of Plato the dialectician; that is, it was 
Alexandrine Platonism which attracted them, especially as 
its doctrine had been used by Philo to interpret the Old 
Testament, and by Origen and other Fathers to set forth 
the philosophy of the Christian mysteries, on lines common 
to them with Plotinus. 

Philo, whose method of exegesis has been referred to in 
the section on Allegory,’ never thought of doubting that 
Platonism and the Jewish Scriptures had real affinity to each 
other, and hardly perhaps asked himself how the affinity was 
to be accounted for; but the English Platonists, imitators of 
his exegetical method, felt themselves obliged to satisfy doubts 
and answer questions. To make good the applicability of the 
Platonic philosophy to the exegesis of the Holy Scriptures, 
they felt, with Aristobulus and Numenius? that it was 
important to be able to show that Plato was Moses Atticus. 
In the Preface to his Conjectura Cabbalistica, or a Conjectural 
Essay of interpreting the mind of Moses in the three first 
Chapters of Genesis, according to a threefold Cabbala, viz., 
literal, philosophical, mystical, or divinely moral (1662), Dr. 
Henry More writes (p. 3) :— 


Moses seems to have been aforehand, and prevented the subtilest 
and abstrusest inventions of the choicest philosophers that ever 
appeared after him to this very day. And further presumption 
of the truth of this Philosophical Cabbala is that the grand mysteries 
therein contained are most-what the same that those two eximious 
philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato, brought out of Egypt, and the 
parts of Asia, into Europe, and it is generally acknowledged by 
Christians that they both had their philosophy from Moses. And 
Numenius the Platonist speaks out plainly concerning his master : 
What is Plato but Moses Atticus? And for Pythagoras, it is a 
thing incredible that he and his followers should make such a 
deal of doe with the mystery of Numbers, had he not been 
favoured with a sight of Moses his creation of the world in six 
days, and had the Philosophick Cabbala thereof communicated to 
him, which mainly consists in Numbers. 


Again in the same work (ch. iii. § 3, p. 100) he writes :— 


1 Pages 234 ff. supra. 

2 Aristobulus asserted the existence of a much older translation of the Law 
from which Plato and the Greeks stole their philosophy. Numenius is the 
author of the phrase Mwiofjs drrixl{wy : see Dr. Biggs Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria, p. 6. 
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That Pythagoras was acquainted with the Mosaical or Jewish 
Philosophy, there is ample testimony of it in writers; as of 
Aristobulus an Egyptian Jew in Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Josephus against Appion. S. Ambrose adds that he was a Jew 
himself. Clemens calls him rdv é£ “EBpaiwy d¢durdscodov, the 
Hebrew Philosopher. 1 might cast hither the suffrages of Justin 
Martyr, Johannes Philoponus, Theodoret, Hermippus in Origen 
against Celsus, Porphyrius; and Clemens again, who writes that it 
was a common fame that Pythagoras was a disciple of the Prophet 
Ezekiel. And though he gives no belief to the report, yet that 
learned antiquary Mr. Selden seems inclinable enough to think it 
true... . Besides all these, Iamblichus also affirms that he lived 
at Sidon his native country, where he fell acquainted with the 
Prophets and Successors of one Mochus the Physiologer or Natural 
Philosopher —ovvéBare tois Muyxov rot gurwAdyou mpodirais 
droyovois* which, as Mr Selden judiciously conjectures, is to be 
read trois Mwoews x.7.A. ... wherefore it is very plain that 
Pythagoras had his Philosophy from Moses . . . and now I have 
said this much of Pythagoras, there will be less need to insist 
upon Plato and Plotinus, their Philosophy being the same that 
Pythagoras’s was, and so alike applicable to Moses his text. 


So much, by way of specimen, to indicate the kind of 
evidence by which Plato is proved to be Moses Atticus. The 
proof, as managed by both More and Cudworth, calls into 
requisition a vast amount of uncritical learning. One has to 
read these learned lucubrations to estimate the revolution 
wrought by Bentley. 

One of the oddest results of the desire of the Cambridge 
Platonists to show the derivation of Pythagoreanism and 
Platonism from the Mosaic philosophy was the thesis main- 
tained by them that the Mosaic philosophy was an atomistic 
system—a system which Pythagoras and Plato borrowed and 
kept in comparative purity, but which Democritus (the 
Hobbes of antiquity—see Cudworth, Intellectual System, vol. i. 
p. 276, ed. Mosheim and Harrison) corrupted into atheism. 
The true Mosaic atomism, or physical science, was of such a 
nature as to make it necessary to postulate God as source of 
motion; whereas Democritus and modern materialists explain 
everything by blind mechanical principles. But why this 
desire to make out the true philosophy—that of Moses and 
the Greeks who retained the Mosaic tradition—atomistic ? 
Because the Cartesian natural philosophy was “ atomistic,” 1.¢. 
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mathematical and mechanical This was the natural philo- 
sophy in vogue—the natural philosophy which was reforming 
Physics and Astronomy, and was about to bring forth Newton. 
It need not surprise us, then, if we look at the matter atten- 
tively, that these alumni of Cambridge wished to show that 
Moses taught—allegorically, it is true—-the Cartesian or 
mechanical philosophy. It was as if theologians of our own 
day were anxious to show that the account of the Creation in 
Genesis, or, if that would be too paradoxical, belief in a Special 
Providence, is compatible with Darwinism. It is true that 
More and Cudworth, especially the latter, are not entirely 
satisfied with the Cartesian theology, although they accept the 
Cartesian mathematical physics as giving a correct explanation 
of natural phenomena. It was indeed “atomism” in its 
genuine Mosaic form which Descartes revived, not the 
atheistic Democritean atomism; for he posits an “ Immaterial 
Substance”; but he leaves this Substance, as First Principle, 
too little to do. While recognising immaterial cogitative 
substance as distinct from extended material substance, he 
falls into the error of identifying cogitative substance entirely 
with consciousness, and for the “plastic soul "—a spiritual or 
immaterial, though non-conscious, principle in Nature—he 
substitutes blind “ mechanism,” thus depriving theology of the 
argument from design. This is the gist of a remarkable 
criticism of Descartes which occurs in Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, vol. i. pp. 275, 276. It is well worth reading in 
connection with criticism of the same tendency to be met with 
in such modern books as Professor Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. 

More, in a notable passage in the Preface General to his 
Collected Works (1662), speaks of Platonism as the soul, and 
Cartesianism as the body, of the philosophy which he applies 
to the interpretation of the Text of Moses. This philosophy 
is the old Jewish-Pythagorean Cabbala, which teaches the 
motion of the Earth and the Pre-existence of the Soul. The 
motion of the Earth as Mosaic doctrine he discusses in the 
sixth chapter of his Appendiz to the Defence of the Philo- 
sophick Cabbala (p. 126), and the passage in which he deals 
with an objection against ascribing the doctrine to Moses may 
be noted as an instructive specimen of the method of these 
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Cambridge Platonists. The objection—a sufficiently formid- 
able one on the face of it—is that the doctrine does not 
appear in the Mosaic writings. More takes up the bold 
position that, although the doctrine of “the motion of the 
Earth has been lost and appears not in the remains of the 
Jewish Cabbala, this can be no argument against its once 
having been a part thereof.” 


Though the fame of this part of the Cabbala (he says) be 
in & manner extinct among the Jews, yet that it was once the 
hidden doctrine of the learned of that nation seems to me 
sufficiently credible from what Plutarch writes of Numa Pompilius. 
For his so strictly prohibiting the use of images in divine worship 
is very apparently Mosaical . . . and Numa’s instructor is said to 
be not a Grecian but BdpBapds ris BeAriwv TvOaydpov, some 
Barbarian greater and better than Pythagoras himself; and 
where, I pray you, was such an one to be found, unless descended 
from the Jews? . . . It seems exceedingly probable from all these 
circumstances that Numa was both descended from the Jews and 
imbued with the Jewish religion and learning. What's this to 
the purpose ? or how does it prove the motion of the Earth once 
to have been part of the Judaical Tradition or Cabbala? Only 
thus much: that Numa . . . knowing there was no such august 
temple of God as the Universe itself, and that to all the inhabitants 
thereof it cannot but appear round from every prospect, and that 
in the midst there must be an ever-shining Fire, I mean the Sun; 
in imitation hereof he built a round temple, which was called the 
temple of Vesta, concerning which Plutarch speaks plainly and 
apertly, “That Numa is reported to have built a round temple of 
Vesta for the custody of a fire in the midst thereof that was never 
to go out: not imitating herein the figure of the Earth, as if she 
was the Vesta, but of the Universe; in the midst whereof the 
Pythagoreans placed the Fire, and called it Vesta or Monas, and 
reckoned the Earth neither immovable, nor in the midst of the 
Mundane Compasse, but that it is carried about the Fire or Sun, 
and is none of the first and chief elements of the World.” What 
can be more plain than these testimonies ? 


The learning of the Cambridge Platonists, of which the 
above passage enables us to take the measure, is expended in 
two main directions, pointed out by Philo and by Plotinus 
respectively. Philo was their master in Scriptural exegesis 
—the exegesis by which dogma was established (although 
Plotinus, too, helped them here, especially with regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity); but Plotinus was especially their 
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master in what concerned devotional religion. It would be 
tedious to quote passages in which they employ Philos 
exegetical method (already illustrated in another part of this 
work) in order to establish dogma: it will be sufficient merely 
to mention More’s Philosophick Cabbala, ch. 1, his Defence of 
the Philosophick Cabbala, ch. 1, Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 366 and p. 406 (ed. Mosheim and 
Harrison), and Norris’s Reason and Religion (1689), pp. 
133, 134; but a few words respecting the aids to devotion 
which they derived from their Cabbala may not be out of 
place here. 

First, it is to be observed that ecstasy was the general 
form in which they tended to envisage religious devotion; 
and here, doubtless, Plotinus was their model. The ecstasy 
of Plotinus is an obscure phenomenon, probably deserving the 
attention of the physiologist as well as of the theologian ;* it 
will be enough, by way of indicating its nature, to refer to 
Cudworth, who quotes*® a well-known passage in Porphyry’s 
Infe of his friend and master Plotinus :— 


And that we may here give a taste of the mystical theology and 
enthusiasm of these Platonists too, Porphyrius in his Life of 
Plotinus affirmeth, that both Plotinus and himself had sometimes 
experience of a kind of ecstatic union with the first of these three 
gods (Cudworth here refers to the Platonic Trinity], that which 
is above mind and understanding: “ Plotinus often endeavouring 
to raise up his mind to the first and highest God, that God some 
times appeared to him, who hath neither form nor idea, but 1s 
placed above intellect, and all that is intelligible; to whom I 
Porphyrius affirm myself to have been once united in the sixty- 
eighth year of my age.” And again afterwards: “ Plotinus’ chief 
aim and scope was to be united to and conjoined with the Supreme 
God, who is above all; which scope he attained unto four several 
times, whilst myself was with him, by a certain ineffable energy.” 
That is, Plotinus aimed at such a kind of rapturous and ecstatic 
union with the rd é, and rdyadov, “the first of the three highest 
gods” (called the One and the Good), as by himself is described 
towards the latter end of this last book (Enn. vi. 9), where he 
calls it érudyy, and rapovriay érurrjuns xpelrrova, and 7d éavrav 
Kévrpoy Tp olov mdavrwv Kévrpy cuvarreyv, “a kind of tactual 


1 For modern cases I would refer to Professor James's Varieties of Religious 


Experience (1902). 
2 Intell. System, ii. 315, 816. 
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union,” and “a certain presence better than knowledge,” and “the 
joining of our own centre, as it were, with the centre of the 
universe.” 


This doctrine, or rather practice, of ecstasy, especially 
identified with the name of Plotinus, appeals strongly to the 
English Platonists, who understand it, however, not as a 
mysterious trance, but as a “ Holy Life,” ecstatic in the sense 
of being dead to the flesh and the vanities of the world. 
Death to the flesh and the world is secured by—nay consists 
in,’ Contemplation of the glorious and lovable nature of God. 
“The highest and last term of Contemplation,” says Norris, 
“is the Divine Essence. Whence it follows necessarily that 
the mind which sees the Divine Essence must be totally and 
thoroughly absolved from all commerce with the corporeal 
senses, either by Death or some ecstatical and rapturous 
Abstraction. So true is that which God said to Moses, Thou 
canst not see my face, for there shall no man see me, and 
live.” Similarly, John Smith, in his Discourse on “The true 
way or method of attaining Divine knowledge,” speaks of 
a good Life as the wpdAmis or Fundamental Principle of 
Divine Science: “If any man will do his will, he shall know 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


‘Were I indeed to define Divinity, I should rather call it a 
Dime Life, than a Divine Science ; it being something rather to be 
understood by a Spiritual Sensation, than by any verbal descrip- 
tion.”® . . . “Divinity is not so well perceived by a subtile wit, 
Gorep aicOyoe KexaBappévy, as by a purified sense, as Plotinus 
phraseth it.”* ... “The Platonists . . . thought the minds of 
men could never be purged enough from those earthly dregs of 
Sense and Passion, in which they were so much steeped, before 
they could be capable of their divine metaphysics; and therefore 
they so much solicit a ywpwpds dd rod cwparos, a separation 
from the Body, in all those who would xadapis drAocodety, 
sincerely understand Divine Truth; for that was the scope of 
their Philosophy, This was also intimated by them in defining 
Philosophy to be peAérn Oavdrov, a meditation of Death; aiming 
herein at only a moral way of dying, by loosening the Soul from 


1 Cf. Aristotle, FE. NV. x. 8. 8. 1178 b 82, ely dy 4 evdapovla Oewpla ms. 

2 Reason and Religion (1689), p. 8. It is a book ‘‘of a devotional nature 
written for the use and benefit of the Learned Reader,” ‘‘ whose Heart may want 
as much to be inflamed as the other’s Head [i.c. the head of the unlearned 
person for whose use devotional books are mostly written] does to be instructed.” 

* Smith's Select Discourses (1660), p. 2. * oc. p. 10. 
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the Body and this Sensitive life . . . and therefore, besides those 
dperai xadaprixai by which the Souls of men were to be separated 
from Sensuality ... they devised a further way of separation 

. which was their Mathemata, or mathematical contemplations 
. . . besides many other ways they had, whereby to rise out of 
this dark body; dvaBdoes é« rot ownAaiov, several steps and 
ascents out of this miry cave of mortality, before they could set 
any sure footing with their intellectual part in the Land of Light 
and Immortal Being.”! ‘The Priests of Mercury, as Plutarch 
tells us, in the eating of their holy things, were wont to cry out 
yAuxtd 7 dA7Oea, Sweet is Truth. But how sweet and delicious 
that Truth is which holy and heaven-born Souls feed upon in their 
mysterious converses with the Deity, who can tell but they that 
taste it? When Reason once is raised by the mighty force of the 
Divine Spirit into a converse with God, it is turned into Sense: 
that which before was only Faith well built upon sure principles 
(for such our Science may be) now becomes Vision. We shall then 
converse with God rp vy, whereas before we conversed with him 
only rp Savoig, with our Discursive faculty, as the Platonists were 
wont to distinguish. Before we laid hold on him only Ady~ 
drodexrixp, With a struggling, agonistical, and contentious Reason, 
hotly combating with difficulties and sharp contests of diverse 
opinions, and labouring in it self in its deductions of one thing 
from another; we shall then fasten our minds upon him Adyy 
drodayrixp, with such a serene understanding, yaA%vy voepg, such 
an intellectual calmness and serenity as will present us with a 
blissful, steady, and invariable sight of him.” ® 


It may perhaps be thought that in the foregoing passage 
Smith oversteps a little the line which divides “ ecstasy” as 
“Holy Life” from “ecstasy” as temporary state of exalted 
religious feeling; and perhaps in the following passage too, 
from his Discourse of the Immortality of the Soul, he may be 
thought to commit the same fault; yet the passage seems 
to me to contain what is so valuable for our understanding 
of the influence of Platonism—as mythological, rather than 
logical system—-on present-day religious thought, that I 
venture to transcribe it, together with the notable quotation 
from Plotinus included in it :— 


Though in our contentious pursuits after science, we cast 
Wisdom, Power, Eternity, Goodness, and the like into several 


1 9.c. pp. 10, 11. 
2 0.¢. pp. 16, 17. This and the foregoing quotations are all from the 
Discourse concerning the True Way or Method of attaining to Divine Knowledge. 
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formalities, so that we may trace down Science in a constant chain 
of Deductions; yet in our naked Intuitions and Visions of them, 
we clearly discern that Goodness and Wisdom lodge together, 
Justice and Mercy kiss each other: and all these and whatsoever 
pieces else the cracked glasses of our Reasons may sometime 
break Divine and Intelligible Being into, are fast knit up together 
in the invincible bonds of Kéernity. And in this sense is that 
notion of Proclus descanting upon Plato’s riddle of the Soul as 
yevvnti) Kat ayévvytos, as if tt were generated and yet not generated, 
to be understood ; ypdvos dua xai aidy rept rhv Yoyny, the Soul 
partaking of Time in its broken and particular conceptions and 
apprehensions, and of Eternity in its Comprehensive and Stable 
Contemplations. I need not say that when the Soul is once got 
up to the top of this bright Olympus, it will then no more doubt 
of its own Immortality, or fear any Dissipation, or doubt whether 
any drowsy sleep shall hereafter seize upon it: no, it will then 
feel itself grasping fast and safely its own Immortality, and view 
itself in the Horizon of Eternity. In such sober kind of ecstasies 
did Plotinus find his own Soul separated from his body .. . “I 
being often awakened into a sense of my self, and being 
sequestered from my body, and betaking myself from all things 
else into my self ; what admirable beauty did I then behold.” . . . 
But here we must use some caution, lest we should arrogate too 
much to the power of our own Souls, which indeed cannot raise 
up themselves into that pure and steady contemplation of true 
Being ; but will rather act with some multiplicity or érepérys (a8 
they speak) attending it. But thus much of its high original 
may appear to us, that it can correct itself for dividing and disjoin- 
ing therein, as knowing all to be every way one most entire and 
simple. . . . We shall add but this one thing further to clear the 
Soul’s Immortality, and it is indeed that which breeds a true sense 
of it—viz., True and real goodness. Our highest speculations of the 
Soul may beget a sufficient conviction thereof within us, but yet 
it is only True Goodness and Virtue in the Souls of men that can 
make them both know and love, believe and delight themselves in 
their own Immortality. Though every good man is not so logically 
subtile as to be able by fit mediums to demonstrate his own 
Immortality, yet he sees it in a higher light: his Soul being 
purged and enlightened by true Sanctity is more capable of those 
divine irradiations, whereby it feels itself in conjunction with 
God, and by a cuvatye (as the Greeks speak), the Light of divine 
goodness mixing itself with the light of its own Reason, sees more 
clearly not only that it may, if it please the Supreme Deity, of 
its own nature exist eternally, but also that it shall doso.... 
It is indeed nothing else that makes men question the Immor- 
tality of their Souls, so much as their own base and earthly loves, 
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which first makes them wish their Souls were not immortal, and 
then think they are not ; which Plotinus hath well observed and 
accordingly hath soberly pursued this argument: .. . “ Let us 
now (saith he, Enn. iv. 7. 10) consider a Soul, not such a one as 
is immersed into the Body ... but such a one as hath cast 
away Concupiscence and Anger and other Passions. . . . Such 
a one as this will sufficiently manifest that all Vice is un- 
natural to the Soul, and something acquired only from abroad, 
and that the best Wisdom and all other Virtues lodge in a purged 
Soul, as being allied to it. If, therefore, such a Soul shall reflect 
upon itself, how shall it not appear to itself to be of such a kind 
of nature as Divine and Eternal Essences are? For Wisdom and 
true Virtue being Divine Effluxes can never enter into any 
unhallowed and mortal thing: it must, therefore, needs be Divine, 
seeing it is filled with a Divine nature da ovyyéveav «ai 7b 
Gpoovotov, by its kindred and consanguinity therewith. . . . Conr- 
template, therefore, the Soul of man, denuding it of all that which 
itself is not, or let him that does this, view his own Soul; then 
he will believe it to be immortal, when he shall behold it & re 
vonry Kat év rq xaOapy, fixed in an Intelligible and pure nature; 
he shall then behold his own intellect contemplating not any 
sensible thing, but eternal things, with that which is eternal, that 
is, with itself, looking into the intellectual world, being itself 
made all lucid, intellectual, and shining with Sun-beams of eternal 
Truth, borrowed from the First Good, which perpetually rayeth 
forth his Truth upon all intellectual beings. One thus qualified 
may seem without any arrogance to take up that saying of 
Empedocles, yxalper, éyo 8 dtpiv Oeds duBporos—Farewell all 
earthly allies, I am henceforth no mortal wight, but an immortal 
angel, ascending up into Divinity, and reflecting upon that likeness 
of it which I find in myself. When true Sanctity and Purity 
shall ground him in the knowledge of divine things, then shall the 
inward sciences that arise from the bottom of his own Soul display 
themselves; which, indeed, are the only true sciences; for the 
Soul runs not out of itself to behold Temperance and Justice 
abroad, but its own light sees them in the contemplation of its 
own being and that divine essence which was before enshrined 
within itself.” } 


So much for Smith’s presentation of the “Idea of Soul”; 
it owes its main features to the doctrine of pws and avduyyass 
set forth in the Phaedrus Myth ; and the “ regulative” value 
of the “ Idea” is finely appreciated. The regulative value of 
the “ Idea of God” is as finely appreciated in the Discourse of 


1 oc. pp. 99-105. 
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the Existence and Nature of God, where he says} “God is not 
better defined to us by our wnderstandings than by our wills 
and affections,” and notes? the pre-eminence, in Platonism, of 
To a@ya0ov, which begets in us 7d épwrexdy wdO0s. Similarly, 
in his Discourse of the Jewish Notion of a Legal Righteousness, 
he contrasts the doctrine of Works set forth by the rabbinical 
writers with the Christian doctrine of Faith, and shows that 
the latter amounts to a doctrine of “divine grace and bounty 
as the only source of righteousness and happiness.” St. Paul’s 
doctrine of “ Justification by Faith” is to be explained pla- 
tonically as opolwots To Oe@. It is the justification of a sancti- 
fied nature—a nature which, by the grace of God, has been 
made a partaker of His life and strength. In Faith there is 
a true conjunction and union of the Souls of men with God, 
whereby they are made capable of true blessedness. ‘The Law 
is merely an external thing consisting in precepts which have 
only an outward administration”—it is the Svaxovia ypdupatos 
xa Oavarov: but “the administration of the Gospel is intrin- 
sical and vital in living impressions upon the Souls of men” 
—it is the S:axovia mvevpartos.® “By which,” he argues in 
a significant passage,‘ “the Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 6, 7) cannot 
mean the History of the Gospel, or those credenda propounded 
to us to believe; for this would make the Gospel itself as 
much an external thing as the Law was, and according to the 
external administration as much a killing or dead letter as 
the Law was... . But, indeed, he means a vital efflux from God 
upon the Souls of men, whereby they are made partakers of 
Life and Strength from Him.” 


I doubt we are too nice Logicians sometimes in distinguishing 
between the Glory of God and our own Salvation. We cannot in a 
true sense seek our own Salvation more than the Glory of God, 
which triumphs most and discovers itself most effectually in the 
salvation of Souls; for indeed this salvation is nothing else but a 
true participation of the Divine Nature. Heaven is not a thing 
without us, nor is Happiness anything distinct from a true con- 
junction of the mind with God in a secret feeling of his goodness 
and reciprocation of affection to him, wherein the Divine Glory 
most unfolds itself. . . . To love God above ourselves ia not indeed 
so properly to love him above the salvation of owr Souls, as if these 


1 oc p. 187. 2 oc p. 189. 3 ac. p. 811. ‘ ae p. $12, 
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were distinct things ; but it is to love him above all our own sinful 
affections, and above our particular Beings. . . . We cannot be com- 
pletely blessed till the Idea boni, or the Ipsum Bonum, which is 
God, exercise its sovereignty over all the faculties of our Souls, 
rendering them as like to iteelf as may consist with their proper 
capacity.! 

I have quoted Smith at considerable length, that the 
reader may appreciate the place of the Platonist.doctrine, or 
rather aoxnots, of “ecstasy” in the Life and Philosophy of the 
Cambridge school. It would be easy to quote similar passages 
from Cudworth, More, and Norris; but Smith seems to me to 
“keep his head” better than the others in the intoxicating 
Neo-Platonic atmosphere, and, moreover, to present “ecstasy ” 
in a form which can be more easily recognised as connecting 
link between the doctrine of gows and dydpvnors set forth in 
the Phaedrus Myth and the doctrine of the “ Presence of the 
Eternal Consciousness in my Consciousness,” which meets us 
in the Epistemology and Ethics of T. H. Green and his school. 

Leaving the learning of the Cambridge Platonists, let us 
now look at their science. Their science was Cartesian—that 
i8, if was physics and astronomy treated mathematically, 
according to mechanical principles, the application of which 
by Copernicus and Galileo, in the latter branch, had already 
overthrown the Aristotelian tradition, and produced an intellec- 
tual revolution, which can be compared only with that which 
Darwinism has produced in our own day. Natural science 
has always been influential in England in giving impulse to 
Philosophy, and even to Theology. Locke's Essay was occa- 
sioned and inspired by the activity of the Royal Society ; 
Berkeley’s Idealism found expression in a monograph on the 
physiology of vision; and it was not by mere accident that 
the University of Newton was the alma mater of the English 
Platonists. 

They received the new astronomy with enthusiasm. They 
were inspired by it. Like Xenophanes, they looked up at the 
Heavens and said, “ The One is God.”? “One great Order” 
and “ Infinite Space” are the scientific ideas which dominate 


1 0,.c, pp. 410, 411, from “ Discourse of the Excellency and Nobleness of 
True Religion.” 
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Cudworth and his friends, and bring conviction to their belief 
—otherwise established by the authority of revelation and 
Platonic philosophy—in a “Governor of the Universe,” a 
“Perfect and Infinite Being,” a God who, in Plato’s moral 
phrase, is “The Good,” and yet, in scientific sense, may not 
unfitly be conceived spatially—as by Cudworth, in a strange 
passage : | 


It is certain that there can be no mode, accident, or affection 
of Nothing; and consequently, that nothing cannot be extended 
nor measurable. But if space be neither the extension of body, 
nor yet of substance incorporeal, then must it of necessity be the 
extension of nothing, and the affection of nothing; and nothing 
must be measurable by yards and poles. We conclude, therefore, 
that from this very hypothesis of the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists, that space is a nature distinct from body, and positively 
infinite, it follows undeniably that there must be some incorporeal 
substance whose affection its extension is, and because there can 
be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is the infinite exten- 
sion of an incorporeal Deity. 


To this strange passage let me append some stanzas from 
More’s Philosophickall Poems, which show how the Copernican 
astronomy impressed his imagination—how the centrality of 
the Platonic dya@oy in the intelligible world seemed to him to 
be imaged by the centrality of the Sun in the visible world. 
He has been speaking of the “ stiff standers for ag’d Ptolemee,” 
and proceeds : ?— 


But let them bark like band-dogs at the moon 

That mindless passeth on in silencie : 

I'll take my flight above this outward Sunne, 

Regardless of such fond malignitie, 

Lift my self up in the Theologie 

Of heavenly Plato. There I’ll contemplate 

The Arch type of this Sunne, that bright Idee 

Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate 
Through all the worlds, all lives and beings propagate. 


One steddy Good, centre of Essences, 
Unmoved Monad, that Apollo hight, 
The Intellectual Sunne whose energies 
Are all things that appear in vital light, 


1 Intellectual System, vol. iii. p. 232 (ed. Mosheim and Harrison). 
2 Psychozoia, or Life of the Soul, pp. 157 ff. 
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Whose brightness passeth every creature's sight. 
Yet round about him, stird with gentle fire, 
All things do dance; their being, action, might, 
They thither do direct with strong desire, 

To embosom him with close embracements they aspire. 


Unseen, incomprehensible, He moves 
About himself each seeking entity 
That never yet shall find that which it loves. 
No finite thing shall reach infinity, 
No thing dispers’d comprehend that Unity ; 
Yet in their ranks they seemly foot it round, 
Trip it with joy at the world’s harmony, 
Struck with the pleasure of an amorous stound, 
So dance they with fair flowers from unknown root y-crowned. 


Still falling short they never fail to seek, 
Nor find they nothing by their diligence ; 
They find repast, their lively longings eek 
Rekindled still, by timely influence. 
Thus all things in distinct circumference 
Move about Him that satisfies them all; 
Nor be they thus stird up by wary sense 
Or foresight, or election rational], 

But blindly reel about the Heart of Lives centralu. 


So doth the Earth, one of the erring seven, 
Wheel round the fixéd Sunne, that is the shade 
Of steddy Good, shining in this Out-heaven 
With the rest of those starres that God hath made 
Of baser matter, all which he array’d 
With his far-shining light. They sing for joy, 
They frisque about in circulings unstay’d, 
Dance through the liquid air, and nimbly toy, 
While Sol keepe clear the sprite, consumes what may accloy. 


The centre of each severall World’s a Sunne 
With shining beams and kindly warming heat, 
About whose radiant crown the Planets runne, 
Like reeling moths around a candle light. 
These all together one World I conceit. 
And that even infinite such worlds there be, 
That unexhausted Good that God is hight 
A full sufficient reason is to me, 

Who simple Goodnesse make the highest Deity. 


The mathematical physics of Descartes and the Copernican 
astronomy were welcomed with joy by the Cambridge Platonists, 
as affording a far better “Argument from Design” for the 
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existence of God than had been afforded by the Ptolemaic 
System, which, with its cumbrous commentary of Epicycles, 
called the mind away from the wisdom of the Creator to the 
ingenuity of man. The Copernican astronomy, by taking the 
fixed stars out of the solid sphere in which the Ptolemaic 
astronomy held them fast, and showing them to be central 
suns round which, as round the sun of our system, planets 
revolve in liquid aether, forces on us the thought that there is 
an infinity of such solar systems, or worlds, not a rounded-off 
universe, beyond whose flammantia moenia there is mere 
nothingness. “The infinity of worlds” was accepted as proof 
of the existence of an infinite, omnipresent Deity, an Incor- 
poreal Principle—a circle “ whose centre is everywhere, and 
circumference nowhere.”' <A “finite universe” would be an 
argument for a “Corporeal Deity.” This is why the Cam- 
bridge Platonists are so anxious to show that the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists held, with Moses, the doctrine of the 
motion of the Earth. “Modern Science” had convinced them 
that this was the only doctrine consistent with a spiritual 
philosophy. 

The profound theological influence which the vast prospect 
opened up by the reformed astronomy exercised over the minds 
of men in the seventeenth century cannot be better brought 
home to us than by a passage in which Newton himself puts 
his own theological belief on record : ?— 


The six Primary Planets revolve round the Sun in circles 
concentrical to the Sun, with the same direction of their motion, 
and very nearly in the same Plane. The moons (or secondary 
planets) revolve round the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the 
same direction of their motion, and very nearly in the plane of 
the orbs of the planets. And all these regular motions have not 
their rise from mechanical causes, seeing the comets are carried in 
orbs very eccentrical, and that very freely through all parts of 
the Heavens. ... This most elegant system of planets and 
comets could not be produced but by and under the Contrivance 
and Dominion of an Intelligent and powerful Being. And, if the 
fixed stars are the centres of such other systems, all these, being 
framed by the like counsel, will be subject to the dominion of 
One; especially seeing the Light of the fixed stars is of the same 

1 More’s Philosophickall Poems, notes, p. 409. 
2 Scholium generale at the end of the Principia. I avail myself of Maxwell's 
translation in his edition of Cumberland’s Laws of Nature. 
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nature with that of the Sun, and the Light of all these systems 
passes mutually from one to another. And He has placed the 
systems of the fixed stars at immense distances from one another, 
lest they should mutually rush upon one another by their gravity. 
He governs all things, not as the Soul of the World, but as the Lord 
of the Universe; and because of His dominion, He is wont to be 
called zavroxparwp, Universal Emperor. For God is a relative 
word, and hath a relation to servants ; and the Deity is the Empire 
of God, not over His own Body, as is the opinion of those who 
make Him the Soul of the World, but over His servants. The 
Supreme God is a Being, Eternal, Infinite, Absolutely Perfect ; 
but a Being, however Perfect, without Dominion, is not Lord God. 
. . » He governs all things, and knows all things which are done, 
or which can be done. He is not Eternity and Infinity, but He is 
Eternal and Infinite; He is not Duration and Space, but He 
endures and is present. He endures always, and is present every- 
where; and by existing always and everywhere, He constitutes 
Duration and Space, Eternity and Infinity. Whereas every 
particle of Space is always, and every indivisible moment of 
Duration is everywhere, certainly the Framer and Lord of the 
Universe shall not be never, nowhere. . . . We have not any notion 
of the Substance of God. We know Him only by His properties 
and attributes, and by the most wise and excellent structure of 
Things, and by Final Causes; but we adore and worship Him on 
account of His Dominion. For we worship Him as His servants; 
and God without Dominion, Providence, and Final Causes, is 
nothing else but Fate and Nature. There arises no Variety in 
Things from blind metaphysical necessity, which is always and 
everywhere the same. All diversity in the Creatures could arise 
only from the Ideas and Will of a necessarily-existent Being. 
We speak, however, allegorically when we say that God sees, 
hears, speaks, laughs, loves, hates, despises, gives, receives, rejoices, 
is angry, fights, fabricates, builds, composes. For all speech con- 
cerning God is borrowed, by Analogy or some Resemblance, from 
human affairs. . . . So much concerning God, of Whom the Dis- 
course from Phenomena belongs to Experimental Philosophy. . . - 
The main business of Natural Philosophy is to argue from 
Phenomena without feigning Hypotheses, and to deduce Causes 
from Effects, till we come to the very First Cause, which certainly 
is not mechanical. 


‘Besides the better Argument from Design which the 
reformed astronomy seemed to offer, there was also the 
famous Cartesian argument from our Idea of a Perfect Being 
to his Existence. Cudworth’ seems to feel the difficulties 


1 Intellectual System, vol. iii. pp. 38 ff. 
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connected with this argument, but is unwilling to declare 
himself against it. More, however, who is less critical, 
accepts it thankfully. I have already alluded to one serious 
objection which Cudworth has to offer to the Cartesian system 
—viz., that by substituting “mechanism” for the “ plastick 
soul,” it leaves the immaterial substance, theoretically retained, 
little, if anything, to do, and weakens immensely the value of 
the argument from Design in Nature.? However, the general 
tendency of Cartesianism being favourable to religion, and 
opposed to Hobbes, Cudworth is satisfied with merely warning 
his readers against this particular flaw in the system. Holding 
as he does a brief for Descartes, he argues that “ mechanism,” 
in the Cartesian system, is so conceived as to necessitate the 
assumption of the existence of an immaterial substance as apy? 
xwvnoews. He evidently attaches more value to this merit in 
Cartesianism than to its proof of the Existence of God from 
our Idea of him; and yet it is plainly not a very great merit 
after all, if we are left with data from which we are, indeed, 
compelled to infer an Immaterial Power or Force beyond dead 
matter, but cannot infer Wisdom controlling that Power or 
Force. We are not surprised, then, to find that Cudworth 
and his school, Cartesians though they profess to be, are 
very strenuous in maintaining the contrary of the Cartesian 
doctrine which makes True and False, Right and Wrong, 
depend entirely on the Will of God, and not rather on an 
“Eternal Nature of Things,” or “Law of the Ideal World,” 
logically distinct from, and prior to, the Will of God, in 
accordance with which, however, the Will of God is always 
exercised, Smith, indeed, the clearest head, I think, among 
the English Platonists, is so well aware of the difficulty of 
combining Cartesianism with Platonism that he touches but 
lightly on the arguments for the existence of God supplied by 
the former system, and dwells mainly on the evidence fur- 
nished by man’s moral nature and sanctified heart. “A Holy 
Life,” he says, is the best and most compendious way to Right 
Belief.” Of the two witnesses spoken of by Kant—-“ The 
starry Heaven above, and the Moral Law within ”—Smith 


1 An Antidote against Atheism, Book i. chaps. 7 and 8, pp. 20 ff. 
3 See p. 478 supra. 
3 The True Way or Method of attaining to Divine Knowledge, p. 9. 
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chose the latter to found his theological belief upon—in this, 
perhaps, more philosophical than Cudworth and More, the 
greater lights of the school, who, without ignoring the “ argu- 
ment from the heart,” are inclined rather to look to “ science” 
—to “design in nature,” and to “ epistemology "—for proof of 
the existence of God. 

For the Immortality of the Soul, the other cardinal 
doctrine of Theology and Morals, Cudworth and More are very 
busy in producing “scientific” evidence, and, on the whole, 
find it easy to press the science of their day into the service 
of the doctrine. 

The starting-point of their scientific argument is, that the 
Soul is an “incorporeal substance.” Systems of Philosophy, 
both ancient and modern, are distinguished as “ theistic” and 
“ atheistic,” according as they profess or deny the doctrine of 
“ incorporeal substance.” The saving merit of Descartes, as we 
have seen, is that, after all, he recognises “incorporeal sub- 
stance.” On the other hand, Hobbes denies it. In the ninth 
chapter of the First Book of The Immortality of the Soul, 
More examines Hobbes’ disproof of Spirit or incorporeal 
substance. Hobbes’ argument is, “Every substance has 
dimensions; but a Spirit has no dimensions; therefore there 
is no spiritual substance.” “ Here,” writes More! “I con- 
fidently deny the assumption. For it is not the character- 
istikall of a Body to have dimensions, but to be tmpenetrable. 
All Substance has dimensions—that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth; but all has not impenetradility. See my letters to 
Monsieur Des Cartes.” This refutation of Hobbes falls back 
on the definitions of Spirit and of Body which More has given 
in an earlier part of the same treatise *—Spirit is defined as 
“a Substance penetrable and indiscerpible” ; Body, as “a Sub- 
stance impenetrable and discerpible.” This definition he 
amends in the chapter against Hobbes, putting it thus :— 
Spirit or Incorporeal is “ Extended Substance, with actewity 
and indiscerpibility, leaving out timpenetrability.” More thus 
plainly ranges himself with those who assumed an extended 
incorporeal . substance; but, of course, there were many incor- 
porealists, among whom was Plotinus,’ who regarded Spirit as 


1 Page 41. 3 Page 21. 
3 See Cudworth, Intell, System, vol. iii. p. 386. 
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unextended. Cudworth compares the opposite views of these 
two classes of incorporealists at great length, and ends’ by 
leaving the question open, although one might gather that he 
inclines to the view favoured by More from his speaking of 
Space as incorporeal substance, with the attribute of exten- 
sion, and infinite ; and therefore as equivalent to God, who is 
the only infinite substance.” 

But the “incorporeal substance” of Descartes, though a 
good enough “ scientific” beginning for a doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, is only a beginning; just as it is 
only a beginning for a “ scientific” proof of the existence of 
God. Cartesianism falls short, according to the Cambridge 
School, as we have seen, in ignoring the “ plastic principle,” 
or “soul of nature.” It leaves us between the horns of a 
dilemma: either mere mechanism, once started by God, pro- 
duces effects blindly; or God interferes personally in the 
smallest details. The plastic principle releases us from this 
dilemma. It may be described as an incorporeal substance, 
or principle, which, like Aristotle’s duct, works &vexd rou 
without consciousness. To it God, who is Self-conscious Good- 
ness and Wisdom, delegates, as it were, the task of carrying on 
the operations of nature: these operations are therefore God's 
operations, and His goodness and wisdom may be inferred from 
them; but we are not obliged to hold the ridiculous opinion 
that He produces them by immediate intervention. It is the 
plastic principle which, in the inorganic world, immediately 
determines, ¢g., the distances of the fixed stars from one 
another and the paths of their planets, and, in the organic 
world, appears as that “vegetative part of the Soul” which 
builds up the body terrestrial, aerial or aethereal, without 
which, as “ vehicle,” consciousness would be impossible in the 
case of finite spirits:® without this plastic, vehicle-building, 
principle there could be no “reproduction,” to use T. H. 
Green’s terms, of the “Eternal Consciousness.” I have 
already, in an early part of this work,‘ had occasion to 
describe the use which More makes of the plastic principle 
in his account of the future existence of the Soul, and would 


1 oc. iii. 398. 3 0.¢. iii. 282. 
> Cudworth thinks it ‘‘ probable” that no en exoept God can exist without 
a bod of er ies (Intell. System, vol. iii. p. 368). 
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only add here that Cudworth treats of the principle in his 
Intellectual System, vol. i. pp. 235-252 (ed. Mosheim and 
Harrison)—in a passage well worth the attention of any one 
interested in the point at issue between the “teleological ” and 
the “mechanical” explanation of the world. The English 
Platonist of the seventeenth century, with his “ plastic soul,” 
makes out, I venture to think, as plausible a case for 
“teleology” as his successor, the English Idealist of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century, manages to do with his 
“spiritual principle.” The chief difference between the two 
advocates is that the former tells us frankly that his 
plastic soul is “unconscious,” while the latter leaves us in 
doubt whether his “spiritual principle” is “conscious” or 
“ unconscious.” 

Having attempted to describe—-in mere outline—the 
learning and the science of the Cambridge Platonists, I now 
go on to compare their central doctrine with that of the 
English Idealists of the present day—the school of which 
T. H. Green may be taken as representative. The comparison 
will show, I think, that the central doctrine of these English 
Idealists, equally with that of the Cambridge Platonists, is to 
be traced to Plato—and to Plato the mythologist, rather than 
to Plato the dialectician. 

The central doctrine of the Cambridge Platonists is the 
Doctrine of Ideas as presented in the Phaedrus Myth—that 
is, presented to religious feeling as theory of the union of man 
with God in knowledge and conduct. In the Doctrine of 
Ideas, as it is presented to the scientific understanding in such 
contributions to Logic as Republic, 509 pb ff, the Cambridge 
Platonists, like their Alexandrine predecessors, seem to take 
little interest. 

The Doctrine of Ideas as adopted by the Cambridge 
Platonists may be stated as follows :—Sensible things, which 
come into existence and perish, are but reflections, images, 
ectypes, of Eternal Essences, Archetypal Forms, or Ideas. These 
Ideas are the vonpara, the “ Thoughts,” of God—the elements 
which constitute his Eternal Wisdom, codla, or Adyos. The 
Wisdom of God is that World of Ideas, that mundus arche- 
typus, according to the conception of which he created this 
visible world. Man attains to knowledge, évriorjn, only in 
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so far as he apprehends these Eternal Thoughts of the Divine 
Wisdom—only in so far as, spurred to reflection by the stimuli 
of sense, he enters into communion with the Mind of God, 
“gees things in God.” This communion is possible only be- 
cause man’s spirit is of one kind with the spirit of God—rod 
yap yévos éopév. “ All minds partake of one original mind,”! 
are “reproductions of the Eternal Consciousness” *—find that 
its eternal Ideas are theirs too. Thus epistemology involves 
theology. The theory of knowledge involves the supposition 
of a “ universal consciousness,” or “ Wisdom of God,” as Eternal 
Subject of those eid, or “forms,” without the constructive 
activity of which in the mind of man his sensations would be 
“ blind.” 

From this sketch it may be seen that the doctrine of 
archetypal Ideas amounts, in the English Intellectualists, to a 
Theory of Knowledge, in which the a priori element is recog- 
nised, as in the Kantian philosophy. Let me fill in my sketch 
by quoting some passages from More, Cudworth, Smith, Norris, 
and Berkeley. 

In his antidote against Atheism,’ More speaks of “ relative 
notions or ideas”——-Cause and Effect, Whole and Part, Like 
and Unlike—in much the same way as Kant speaks of his 
“Categories of the Understanding.” These “relative ideas,” 
he says, “are no external Impresses upon the senses, but the 
Soul’s own active manner of conceiving those things which are 
discovered by the outward senses.” Again, in the Cabbala,‘ in a 
passage which carries us out of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
into the “ Metaphysic of Morals,” he says: “The Soul of man 
is not merely passive as a piece of wood or stone, but is forth- 
with made active by being acted upon; and therefore if God 
in us rules, we rule with him; if he contend against sin in 
us, we also contend together with him against the same; if 
he see in us what is good or evil, we, 7pso facto, see by him 
—In his light we see light; and so in the rest.” Again, in 
his Philosophickall Poems,’ the following curious passage occurs 
—a passage, I venture to think, of considerable philosophic 
import, on account of the wide view taken of innate ideas, or 
a prior. forms: bodies, it is suggested, are shaped, as well as 


1 Cudworth, Int. System, iii. 62. 2 Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
3 Page 18, bk. i. ch. 6. * Page 154. ® Page 238, 
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conscious experience organised, according to a priori, constitu- 
tional forms :— 


If plantall souls in their own selves contain 
That vital formative fecundity, 

That they a tree with different colours stain, 
And diverse shapes, smoothnesse, asperity, 
Straightnesse, acutenesse, and rotoundity, 

A golden yellow, or a crimson red, 

A varnish’d green with such like gallantry ; 
How dull then is the sensitive? how dead, 


If forms from its own centre it can never spread ? 


Again, an universal notion, 

What object ever did that form impresse 
Upon the soul? What makes us venture on 
So rash a matter, as e’er to confesse 

Ought generally true? when neverthelesse 
We cannot e’er runne through all singulara. 
Wherefore in our own souls we do possease 
Free forms and immaterial] characters, 


Hence ’tis the soul so boldly generall truth declares. 


What body ever yet could figure show 
Perfectly, perfect, as rotundity, 

Exactly round, or blamelesse angularity ? 

Yet doth the soul of such like forms discourse, 
And finden fault at this deficiency, 

And rightly term this better and that worse ; 
Wherefore the measure is our own Idee, 
Which th’ humane Soul in her own self doth see. 
And sooth to sayen whenever she doth strive 
To find pure truth, her own profundity 

She enters, in her self doth deeply dive ; 


From thence attempts each essence rightly to descrive. 


The lines with which the last stanza ends find their com- 
mentary in a passage in Smith’s Discourse of the Immortality 
of the Sowl, in which the «ivnots mpoBarixn and the ciynots 
xuxdxy of the Soul are distinguished. By the former she goes 
forth and deals with material things; by the latter she reflects 
upon herself. What she finds by “reflection” he sets forth 
in his Discourse concerning the Existence and Nature of God. 


Plotinus hath well taught us, eis €avrdv érurtpéduy, eis dpyiy 
exurtpéper, He which reflects upon himself, reflects npon his own Origi- 
nail, and finds the clearest Impression of some Eternall Nature and 


1 Pages 65, 66. 3 Pages 123, 124. 
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Perfect Being stamp’d upon his own Soul. And therefore Plato 
seems sometimes to reprove the ruder sort of men in his times for 
their contrivance of Pictures and Images to put themselves in 
mind of the Geof or Angelicall Beings, and exhorts them to look 
into their own Souls, which are the fairest Images, not onely of the 
lower Divine Natures, but of the Deity itself; God having so 
copied forth himself into the whole life and energy of man’s Soul, 
as that the lovely Characters of Divinity may be most easily seen 
and read of all men within themselves ; as they say Phidias the 
famous statuary, after he made the statue of Minerva with the 
greatest exquisiteness of art to be set up in the Acropolis at 
Athens, afterwards impressed his own Image so deeply in her 
buckler, ué nemo delere possit aut divellere, qui totam statuam non 
tmminuere. And if we would know what the Impresse of Souls 
is, it is nothing but God himself, who could not write his own 
name so as that it might be read but onely in Rational! Natures. 
Neither could he make such without imparting such an Imitation 
of his own Eternall Understanding to them as might be a per- 
petual Memorial of himself within them. And whenever we look 
upon our own Soul in a right manner, we shall find an Urim and 
Thummim there, by which we may ask counsel of God himself, 
who will have this alway born upon ite breastplate. 


The passage which I shall quote from Cudworth is a 
criticism of Hobbes’ “ atheistical” doctrine that “ knowledge 
and understanding being in us nothing else but a tumult in 
the mind raised by external things that press the organical 
parts of a man’s body, there is no such thing in God, nor can 
they be attributed to him, they being things which depend 
upon natural causes.”’ To this Cudworth replies :— 


There comes nothing to us from bodies without us but only 
local motion and pressure. Neither is sense itself the mere passion 
of those motions, but the perception of their passions in a way of 
fancy. But sensible things themselves (as, for example, light and 
colours) are not known or understood either by the passion or the 
fancy of sense, nor by anything merely foreign and adventitious, 
but by intelligible ideas exerted from the mind itself—that is, by 
something native and domestic to it. . . . Wherefore, besides the 
phantasms of singular bodies, or of sensible things existing without 
us (which are not mere passions neither), it is plain that our 
human mind hath other cogitations or conceptions in it—namely, 
the ideas of the intelligible natures and essences of things, which 
are universal, and by and under which it understands singulars 


1 Intell, System, iii. p. 60. 
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. which universal objects of our mind, though they exist not 
as such anywhere without it, yet are they not therefore nothing, 
but have an intelligible entity for this very reason, because they 
are conceivable. . . . If, therefore, there be eternal intelligibles 
or ideas, and eternal truths and necessary existence do belong to 
them, then must there be an eternal mind necessarily existing, 
since these truths and intelligible essences of things cannot possibly 
be anywhere but in a mind. . . . There must be a mind senior to 
the world, and all sensible things, and such as at once compre 
hends in it the ideas of all intelligibles, their necessary scheses 
and relations to one another, and all their immutable truths; a 
mind which doth not 6ré pév voei, érd 52 ov voc? (as Aristotle writeth 
it), sometimes understand, and sometimes not understand . . . but 
ovola évépyea, such a mind as is essentially act and energy, and 
hath no defect in it. . . . Hence it is evident that there can be 
but one only original mind .. . all other minds whateoever par- 
taking of one original mind, and being, as it were, stamped with 
the impression or signature of one and the same seal. From 
whence it cometh to pass that all minds, in the several places and 
ages of the world, have ideas or notions of things exactly alike, and 
truths indivisibly the same. Truths are not multiplied by the 
diversity of minds that apprehend them, because they are all but 
ectypal participations of one and the same original or archetypal 
mind and truth. As the same face may be reflected in several 
glasses, and the image of the same sun may be in a thousand eye 
at once beholding it, and one and the same voice may be in & 
thousand ears listening to it, so when innumerable created minds 
have the same ideas of things, and understand the same truths, it 
is but one and the same eternal light that is reflected in them all 
(that light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world), or the same voice of that one everlasting Word, that is 
never silent, re-echoed by them. . .. We conclude, therefore, 
that from the nature of mind and knowledge it is demonstrable 
that there can be but one original and self-existent Mind, or 
understanding Being, from which all other minds were derived. 


This is a passage, I venture to think, of first-rate histon- 
cal importance. It furnishes the link which connects the 
Epistemological Theism which we find in the writings of T. H. 
Green with the Mythology of the Timaeus and Phaedrus. 

Norris’s discussion of the a priort in knowledge has some 
points of special interest. Having shown, in the ordinary 
way, that there are eternal and necessary Truths, t.¢. eternal 
and necessary Propositions, he dwells on the point that the 


1 Intell. System, iii. pp. 62-72, 
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simple essences, the mutual relations or habitudes of which 
are set forth in these propositions, must be themselves eternal 
and necessary. “There can be no mutual habitudes or 
relations of things as to affirmation or negation,” he says, 
“without the reality of the things themselves.” The point 
here insisted on by Norris is one which the modern dtctwm, 
“Things are nothing except as determined by Relations,” is 
apt to make us lose sight of; and his remarks following seem 
to me to be worth attention :-— 


Two circles touching one another inwardly cannot have the same 
common centre. This is a true Proposition. But I here demand, 
How can it possibly have this certain habitude of division or 
negation unless there be two such distinct simple Essences as 
Circle and Centre. Certainly there can be no reference or 
relation where there is nothing to support it. .. . If there can 
be no connexion or relation between things that are not, then also 
there can be no eternal connexion or relation between things that 
have not an efernal existence. . . . But there are such eternal 
habitudes and relations, therefore the simple Essences of things 
are also eternal... . I know very well this is not according to 
the Decrees of the Peripatetic School, which has long since con- 
demned it as Heretical Doctrine, to say that the Essences of things 
do exist from eternity. . . . They tell us that the habitudes are 
not attributed absolutely to the simple Essences as in actual being, 
but only hypothetwcally—that whensoever they shall exist, they 
shall also carry such relations to one another. There is, says the 
Peripatetic, only a conditional connexion between the subject and 
the predicate, not an absolute position of either. This goes 
smoothly down with the young scholar at his Logic Lecture, and 
the Tutor applauds his distinction, and thinks he has thereby 
quitted his hands of a very dangerous heresie. But now to this 
I return answer . . . that these habitudes are not (as is supposed) 
only by way of hypothesis, but absolutely attributed to the 
simple Essences, as actually existing. For when I say, for 
instance, that every part of a circle is equally distant from the 
centre, this proposition does not hang in suspense, then to be 
actually verified when the things shall exist in Nature, but is at 
present actually true, as actually true as ever it will or can be; 
and consequently I may thence infer that the things themselves 
already are. There is no necessity, I confess, they should exist in 
Nature, which is all that the objection proves, but exist they must. 
For of nothing there can be no affection. . . . Having cleared our 
way by making it evident that the simple Essences of things are 


1 Reason and Religion, p. 78. 
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eternal, the next thing that I consider is, that since they are not 
eternal in their natural subsistencies, they must be eternal in some 
other way of subsisting. And that must be in some understand- 
ing, or by way of tdeal subsistence. For there are but two con- 
ceivable ways how anything may exist, either out of all under- 
standing, or within some understanding. If, therefore, the simple 
Essences of things are eternal, but not owt of all understanding, it 
remains they must have an eternal existence in some understand- 
ing. Which is what I call an ideal subsistence. There is, therefore, 
another way of existing besides that in Rerwm Natura, namely, 
in the Mundus Archelypus, or the Ideal World, where all the 
Rationes rerwm, or simple Essences of things, have an eternal and 
immutable existence, before ever they enter upon the Stage of 
Nature. I further consider, that this understanding wherein the 
simple Essences of things have an eternal existence must be an 
eternal understanding. For an Essence can no more eternally 
exist in a temporary understanding than a body can be infinitely 
extended in a finite space. Now, this Eternal Understanding can 
be no other than the Understanding of God. The simple Essences 
of things, therefore, do eternally exist in the Understanding 
of God.? 


God, Norris goes on to argue, is a simple and uncon- 
pounded Being, and there is nothing in Him which is not 
Himself; accordingly, these Eternal Ideas, or Simple Essences 
of Things, are but the Divine Essence itself, considered “as 
variously exhibitive of things, and as variously imitable or 
participable by them.”* “This Ideal World, this Essence of 
God considered as variously exhibitive and representative of 
things, is no other than the Divine Aoyos, the Second Person 
of the ever Blessed Trinity.”‘* Descartes, it is argued,’ makes 
God, as conceptive, the cause of Truth—+.e as pleased to 
conceive—e.g. a Triangle so and so—not as exhibitive of the 
Eternal Ideas. Here Descartes “ blunders horribly.” “I am 
for the dependence of Truth upon the Divine Intellect as well 
as he, but not so as to make it arbitrary and contingent, and 
consequently not upon the Divine Intellect as concepteve, but 
only as exhtbiiwe. That is, that things are therefore true 
inasmuch as they are conformable to those standing and 


1 Norris here (Reason and Religion, p. 80) draws the distinction of which 
Lotze makes so much in his Logic (Book iii. ch. 2, The World of Ideas, pp- 
488 ff., English Transl.), between the Reality of Existence and the Reality of 
Validity. * Reason and Religion, pp. 74-81. 

3 0c. pp. 81, 82. * oc. p. 85. 5 o.c. pp. 92, 93. 
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tmmutable Ideas which are in the mind of God as Exhibitive 
and representative of the whole Possibility of Being.” God 
igs omniscient, as “comprehending within himself all the 
Ideas and Essences of things with all their possible references 
and respects, that is, all Truth” '—a doctrine which seems to 
me to be exactly equivalent to T. H. Green’s doctrine of “ the 
Eternal Consciousness as subject of all Relations.” “We see 
and know all things in God.”? This doctrine, Norris tells us, 
he thought out for himself, and afterwards found in Plotinus, 
Proclus, St. Augustine, Marsilius Ficinus, and especially in 
Malebranche, whose doctrine he then proceeds to state :°—-We 
know objects by the mediation of “Ideas” The “ Ideas” of 
things are in God. “God by his presence is intimately 
united to our minds, so that God may be said to be the Place 
of Spirits, as Space is the Place of Bodies.” . Thus “ we see all 
things in God.”* This is the doctrine of Malebranche, 
accepted by Norris—a doctrine which labours under the 
ambiguity attaching to its use of the term “Idea,” which 
means both a mental image derived from a sensible object, and 
an eternal ‘Séa in the Platonic acceptation. But we need not 
go into this difficulty in Malebranche’s doctrine; it is enough 
here to notice that Norris understands the doctrine as 
genuinely Platonic. Plato's definition of knowledge as a 
“Participation of Ideas” amounts, he says,’ to “seeing all 
things in God.” 

“If we did not some way or other see God, we should see nothing 
at all; even as if we did not love God, that is, if God did not con- 
tinually impress upon us the love of good in general, we should 
love nothing at all: for since this Love is the same with our Will, 
we cannot love or will anything without him, since we cannot love 
particular goods but by determining towards those goods that 
motion of Love which God gives us towards himself.” “All our 
Illumination proceeds from the Divine Adyos, the substantial 
Wisdom of God. But St. John speaks more plainly: This ts the 
true light which enlightens every man that comes into the world. Now, 
true Light is here the same as only Light, and implies that all other 
pretended lights are false ones. Again, says our Lord, J am the 
Light of the World, And, I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
And again says our Lord in his Prayer, Sanctifie them through 


1 o.¢. p. 101. 2 oc. p. 185, 3 0.c. pp. 187-194, 
4 0.6. p. 202. ® o.c. p. 207. ® 0.c. p. 200. 
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thy truth; thy word is truth: which is not meant of the written 
word, but of the Substantial and Eternal Word, as appears from 
the context. Lastly, the Apostle says expressly of this Divine 
Word, that he is made unto us Wisdom. Which is exactly accord- 
ing to our hypothesis that we see all things in the Ideal World, 
or Divine Adyos. . . . All our Light and Dlumination proceeds 
wholly from him who at first said le there be light. We see 30 
much of Truth as we see of God. The Ideas which are in God are 
the very Ideas which we see. The Divine Adyos is owr Wisdom, a 
well as the Wisdom of his Father. So absolutely necessary i: 
the Doctrine of Ideas, when rightly stated, to the explaining the 
Mode both of Divine and Human knowledge; without which | 
shall venture to affirm that they can neither of them be explained 
or understood.” } 


Dominus Iliwminatio Mea: “The Platonic Philosophers 
do wonderfully refine upon Light, and soar very high,” a8 
Berkeley writes in Sirie*—himself, at last, a professed ad- 
herent of the school of Cudworth :— 


As understanding perceiveth not, that is, doth not hear, or 
see, or feel, so sense knoweth not; and although the mind may 
use both sense and fancy as means whereby to arrive at know- 
ledge, yet sense or soul, so far forth as sensitive, knoweth nothing. 
For as it is rightly observed in the Theaetetus of Plato, science 
consists not in the passive perceptions, but in the reasoning upon 
them, rq rept éxeivwy ovAdoyerpy.® 


So much for the epistemology, strictly so called, of the 
Cambridge Platonists. It is a theory of the communion of 
man with God, derived from the doctrine of idSéaz as set forth 
“ mythologically ” in the 7imaeus, Phaedrus, and Symposium. 

It is easy to see how this epistemology explains the 
function ascribed by the school to Reason, as Moral Faculty— 
as recognising and imposing Obligation. Morality is the 
Rational Life—the Life regulated by the consciousness of 
Self, not as passive in the midst of the flux of vanishing 
sensibles, but as actively displaying its own spiritual nature 
and kinship with God by communicating in His eternal and 
immutable nature. Its rational communion in his nature is 
not an outward act, like looking at a picture which one may 
turn away from when one pleases: it is an inward act 


1 9c, pp. 222-224. "2 g 210. 3 Sirs, § 805, 
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of reflection—s«ivnoss xucdsxn—revealing one’s own per- 
manent nature—permanent, in that it “mirrors” or “ repro- 
duces” God’s nature; it is an inward act revealing one’s 
own permanent nature, which one cannot—even when it 
would please one to do so—turn one’s back upon. The 
object of Reason, with which Reason is itself identical, is the 
whole man, regarded sub specie acternitatis, seen in God, seen 
in his own proper place in the Cosmos. This object cannot 
be set aside, as the object of a passing inclination may be set 
aside. This is how “ Reason imposes Obligation.” Nor does 
the physical organism of plant or animal differ in this respect 
from the moral nature, if we consider the matter philosophi- 
cally. It obliges those functions and acts which are in accord- 
ance with its particular Type, its particular Type being a 
“mode” of the Universe. 

“ Reason,” then, as it is understood by the Platonists, 
being the consciousness of Self as creature made after the 
image of God—as mirror of the aeternae rationes rerum which 
constitute the Divine Sapientia,— Reason,” being this, needs 
not to have its dictates enforced by any alien power: in being 
promulgated they are carried out. The moral life is, on its 
plane, as inevitable as the physical life. All living creatures 
strive after that good which is competent to their several types 
in the places which they hold in the great system of the 
Universe. “There is nothing,” says Norris,’ “in nature more 
necessary—no, nor so necessary and invincible, as that motion 
whereby we are carried forth to good in general. Here the 
Soul must not pretend to the least shadow of Liberty, having 
no more command over this motion than she has over the 
motion of the Sun.” “God is that which we directly and 
properly love (or desire), and created goods, or particular 
goods, are only so far loved as they resemble and participate 
of the nature of that universal good.” “If we did not love 
God ... we should love nothing at all ... This Love is 
the same with our Will”* We are reminded of Aristotle’s 
To év hiv Oeiov, that answering nisus or love in us, and in all 
living creatures, which is awakened by God, who, himself 
unmoved, moves all things by the attraction of loveliness—a 
doctrine glossed by Plotinus, where he says that the Principle 


1 Reason and Religion, pp. 287, 238. 2 0.c. p. 200, 
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of Organic Life is Love contemplating the Ideal Forms, and, 
by its mere act of silent contemplation, producing embodi- 
ments of them—val of gpwres iSovrwy xal ert ro eldos 
omevdovTwv.. 

That “ Reason,” in the epistemology and moral theology 
of our Platonists, is consciousness of the Whole—of God-in- 
Man and Man-in-God—is a point which it is important to 
keep steadily in view, not only if we would understand what 
is meant by “obligation,” but also if we would get behind 
phrases to real meaning, when we are told that the “ Truths 
apprehended by Reason” are “eternal and immutable,” that 
is, “necessary,” being at once the contents of the Divine 
Wisdom and the conditions of human knowledge. No 
“Truth,” taken by itself, can be apprehended as “ necessary ” ; 
it can only be accepted as a irofeous. The “necessity” of 4 
“Truth” is apparent only to a synoptic gaze, which takes in 
the whole order of which the “Truth” is a part. The whole 
is first acquiesced in a8 dpyy avumo0eros, and then we 
see that its parts severally “cannot be otherwise.” This 
is the gist of the passage at the end of the Sixth Book 
of the Republic, where the function of Reason in Dialectic 
is set forth A “Truth” is seen to be “necessary” 
when it is seen to be involved in the “whole”; and the 
progress of knowledge is a process of integration by which 
disjecta membra of experience are pieced together into a con- 
sistent whole, and their natures seen to be such as “cannot be 
otherwise.” But this process would be impossible unless the 
Rational Soul came to her task of integration with a native 
idea of the “ whole.” This native idea is not something which 
is a mere part of her. It is herself—the unity of her self- 
hood of which she is conscious. As her knowledge advances— 
that is, as she brings more and more data into clearly-seen 
relation with her own “ self-centrality,” as More phrases it, she 
herself spreads from her centre, becoming more and more 
“ adequate” to the objective world, more and more assimilated 
to God. This growth of the Rational Soul in “ Likeness to 
God ”—in “ correspondence with environment ”—expresses the 
law of her inmost being, commanding categorically: Live thy 
Infe. 

1 Enn. iii. 8. 7. 
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“ Reason,’ then, according to the Platonic school, is 
“organism.” How shallow the criticism which finds fault 
with them for giving us, in Reason, a principle which is not a 
principle of action, and carries with it no consciousness of 
obligation! As if organism, with its invincible Wille zum 
Leben, did not move, and oblige, to action ! 

The central doctrine of the English Platonists, which I am 
trying to set forth, gives an important place to the discussion 
of the relation of God’s “ Will” to his “ Wisdom and Good- 
ness.” By the “ Wisdom and Goodness” of God they under- 
stand the perfect order of that mundus archetypus, or system 
of idéaz, or vonpara, dwelling from all eternity in the Divine 
Intellect; by the “Will” of God, the going forth of his 
Power in the production and preservation of this visible world 
and all that is in it. They maintain, against Descartes and 
others,’ that God’s “ Will” did not make, and cannot alter, 
the contents of the intelligible world, which have natures 
“essential,” not “arbitrary.” God's “ Will” is ruled by his 
“Wisdom and Goodness ”—that is, his “ Will” expresses his 
essential nature. He cannot make right wrong, or true false, 
by arbitrary act of Will. 


If God do all things simply at his pleasure 2 
Because he will, and not because it’s good, 
So that his actions will have no set measure ; 
Is ’t possible it should be understood 
What he intends? I feel that he is loved 
Of my dear soul, and know that I have borne 
Much for his sake ; yet is it not hence proved 
That I shall live, though I do sigh and mourn 
To find his face; his creature’s wish he'll slight and scorn. 


Nor of well-being, nor subsistency 

Of our poor souls, when they do hence depart, 

Can any be assured, if liberty 

We give to such odde thoughts, that thus pervert 

The laws of God, and rashly do assert 

That Will rules God, but Good rules not God’s Will. 

What e’er from right, love, equity, doth start, 

For ought we know then God may act'that ill, 
Only to show his might, and his free mind fulfill 


1 E.g. Occam (as quoted by Maxwell in his edition of Cumberland’s Laws of 
Nature, p. 80)—*“‘ nullus est actus malus, nisi quatenus a Deo prohibitus est, et 
qui non potest fieri bonus, si a Deo praecipiatur, et 6 converso.” 

2 More, Phil. Poems, p. 179. 
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To the same effect, Cudworth :'— 


Plotinus writeth, roe? rd Oeiov as wéduxe, wépuxe S52 xara THY 
avrov ovciay, 4 7d Kaddv év rais évepyelais avrov Kai 7rd Sixawy 
cuvexpéper ef yap pr) éxel raira, rod dv ein; “The Deity acteth 
according to its own nature and essence; and its nature and 
essence displayeth goodness and justice: for if these things 
be not there, where should they else be found?” And 
again, elsewhere: eds rep éxpqy clvat, ov Toivuy otTe 
avweBn, GAN ee otrw' 1rd 8 ee rovro dpyy trav Goa da: 
“God is essentially that which ought to be: and therefore he did 
not happen to be such as he is: and this first ought to be is the 
principle of all things whatsoever that ought to be.” Wherefore 
the Deity is not to be conceived as mere arbitrariness, humour, or 
irrational will and appetite omnipotent (which would, indeed, be 
but omnipotent chance), but as an overflowing fountain of love 
and goodness, justly and wisely dispensing itself, and omnipotently 
reaching all things. The will of God is goodness, justice, and 
wisdom ; or decorousness, and ought itself, willing; so that the 
7) BéArwrov, that which is absolutely the best, is véuos arapasaros, 
“an indispensable law to it, because its very essence.” God 1s 
pérpov wdvrwy, an “impartial balance” lying even, equal, and 
indifferent, to all things, and weighing out heaven and earth, and 
all the things therein, in the most just and exact proportions, and 
not a grain too much or too little of anything. Nor is the Deity 
therefore bound or obliged to do the best, in any way of servility 
(as men fondly imagine this to be contrary to his liberty), much 
less by the law and command of any superior (which is a contra- 
diction),. but only by the perfection of its own nature, which it 
cannot possibly deviate from, no more than ungod itself. 


Now, we must not regard this question of the relation of 
the “ Will” to the “ Wisdom and Goodness” of God as one of 
those bygone questions of scholasticism with which we need 
no longer, in our day, trouble ourselves. It is a present-day 
question—indeed, a perennial question. It raises the whole 
issue of Pessimism against Optimism. 

Pessimism will never infect the bulk of mankind—those 
who do not reflect, but push their way on, and lead ambitious, 
industrious lives ; but reflective idle people—a growing number 
in the modern world— it is likely to infect more and more. 
It is likely to get hold of literature, and even of philosophy, to 
a greater extent. The number is steadily growing of those 
who are educated in book-learning, and can make a living by 


1 Intell, System, iii. 468, 464. 
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supplying idle readers with reflections on life embodied in the 
novel and other forms of “light reading.” Pessimism suits 
well with the mood which such writers have to cater for—the 
mood of habitual lookers-on at life; but those whose energetic 
temperament moves them to put their hand to things and try 
to get them done are not troubled with the suspicion that all 
their work is vanity. 

It was a profound insight which caused Plato to debar 
from philosophy all those who were not likely to have an 
opportunity of taking an active part in affairs.’ It is Plato, 
of all the Greeks the most enthusiastically possessed by the 
idea of Greek civilisation as an influence to be propagated in 
the world,—it is Plato, with his firm practical hold of the 
belief that Life is worth living—who stands out, in the His- 
tory of Philosophy, as the opponent of individualism, whether 
hedonistic or pessimistic. The individualists of his day, the 
Sophists, whom he opposes expressly or by implication through- 
out the whole range of his writings, were men for the most 
part without close political ties, aliens in the cities where they 
taught, who cultivated philosophy without patriotism and 
religion. It was from them that the doctrine od dice ta 
Sleata, dAAA vouw povoy came—a doctrine which answers to 
the view combated by the Cambridge Platonists, that Right 
and Wrong, True and False, are creatures of God’s arbitrary 
Will = If this is true, the “ virtuously happy, or holy, life” is 
not worth pursuing; chance is lord of all, and strenuous effort 
on our part is labour lost. This was how the Cambridge 
Platonists argued. In our own day, Pessimism is most often 
disappointed Hedonism. But it may well come from any cause 
which damps the energies of men: thus, the doctrine of 
Determinism may produce it by persuading us that our actions 
are all determined beforehand by the eivappyévn of the Uni- 
verse, and that we are but the passive spectators even of our 
own actions. Without denying that eiuappuévn, in the sense 
of law universal, determines our actions, I would submit that 
the doctrine is too abstract to be of practical consequence. It 
takes us back to the azioma maxime generale—the Universe 
—and omits the immediate antecedent—the concrete character 
of the individual who performs the actions. It is this im- 


1 Republic, 478 p. 
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mediate antecedent, however, which one who wishes to take a 
scientific view of the actions must chiefly consider—the Uni- 
verse, or chain of remote antecedents, may “go without 
saying”; and, above all, it is this immediate antecedent on 
which the agent himself must fix his attention; he must “look 
to himself,” as the phrase is, not to “the Universe,” if he is to 
do anything worth doing. The abstract doctrine of Deter- 
minism, by calling attention away too much from the in- 
mediate antecedent of actions—the concrete agent himself— 
is at once unscientific and practically harmful, tending to 
paralyse the energy of the agent whose actions it seeks to 
account for. The agent must “believe in himself” if actions 
are to be done; and he cannot believe in himself unless he 
believes in a system of things which is suitable to him, in 
which he can get on—a friendly, not an alien world. These 
two beliefs go together—belief in Self, and belief in a Friendly 
World. They are the two faces of the same coin. And this 
is the great truth signified by the doctrine of Reflection—xlyois 
xuxdaj—set forth by the Cambridge Platonists—their doc- 
trine that the Soul’s reflection upon herself reveals to her that 
system of Eternal Truths which are at once the principles of 
human knowledge and conduct, and the Thoughts of God in 
accordance with which his Will is determined to do every- 
thing for the Best. The only sovereign antidote against 
Pessimism is a belief (tacit, or expressed— better, perhaps, tacit) 
of this sort. But such belief, it must be remembered, rests 
not on speculative grounds, but is the birth of conduct. It 
is the possession of those only who are ovrovéator—in earnest 
about the practical life. The issue between “ Mechanism ” and 
“ Teleology "—for that, again, is the issue involved in the ques- 
tion about the relation of God’s “ Will” to his “ Wisdom and 
Goodness ”—is not one to be settled by logical thinkers, but 
by moral agents. Logical thinkers, it seems to me, must decide 
in favour of “ Mechanism”; moral agents will always decide 
in favour of “Teleology.” And they are right, because 
“Teleology”” is the working hypothesis of Life, whereas the 
doctrine of “ Mechanism” damps the vis viva on which Life, 
including the logical understanding itself, depends for its con- 
tinuance. 

The central doctrine of the Cambridge Platonists receives 
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considerable illumination from their treatment of the famous 
maxim, identified chiefly with the name of Descartes, “ Clear 
and distinct ideas must be true.” The maxim, of course, 
can be traced back to Plato himself, who, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Republic, makes cadjvera the test of 
ad7Oeva. It is a maxim which undoubtedly lends itself to 
abuse, if not limited, as it is carefully limited by Plato in the 
passage just mentioned, as referring only to “ideas” in the 
sense of “categories” or “notions”—organic conditions of 
experience—and not also to “ideas” in the more ordinary sense 
—of “impressions,” or data of experience. Kant’s final proof of 
the apriority of his Categories of the Understanding is that 
“we cannot think them away "—their opposites are inconceiv- 
able—they belong to the structure of the mind—are not data 
received by it. Similarly, the Cambridge Platonists accept as 
principles of knowledge and conduct those Ideas which the «ivy- 
ots xuxcdtxn, or Reflection of the Soul upon herself as mirror 
of the Divine Wisdom, sees clearly and distinctly. Such are 
the “relative ideas” (as More calls them), Cause and Effect, 
Whole and Part, etc, and the Ideas of God and of Immor- 
tality. The truth of such “ Ideas” is simply “their clear in- 
telligibility.” Their truth needs no other witness. It is in 
order to maintain this view of the self-evident truth of these 
“ Ideas” or “ Categories” that Cudworth submits to a search- 
ing criticism Descartes’ doctrine, that we fall back upon the 
supposition of the “ Veracity of God” as ground of our belief 
that our clear and distinct ideas do not deceive us. Against 
this doctrine he argues that not even God could make clear 
and distinct “Ideas,” in the sense of vonpara, Categories, or 
principles of knowledge, false: they are essentially true; and 
their clear intelligibility is alone sufficient warrant of their 
truth, or objective validity. Our very “Idea” of a Perfect, 
and therefore Veracious, God is itself one of these vonpara, 
the truth of which is warranted by their “ clear intelligibility.” 
The passage’ in which Cudworth makes this point against 
Descartes is, indeed, a notable passage in the History of the 
“Theory of Knowledge,” and merits close comparison with 
Kant’s Transcendental Analytic :-— 


1 Intell. System, iii, 81-35. 
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It hath been asserted by a late eminent philosopher that there 
is no possible certainty to be had of anything, before we be certain 
of the existence of a God essentially good ; because we can never 
otherwise free our minds from the importunity of that suspicion 
which with irresistible force may assault them; that ourselves 
might possibly be so made, either by chance or fate, or by the 
pleasure of some evil demon, or at least of an arbitrary omnipo- 
tent Deity, as that we should be deceived in all our most clear 
and evident perceptions, and, therefore, in geometrical theorems 
themselves, and even in our common notions. But when we are 
once assured of the existence of such a God as is essentially good, 
—who, therefore, neither will nor can deceive,—then, and not 
before, will this suspicion utterly vanish, and ourselves become 
certain that our faculties of reason and understanding are not 
false and imposturous, but rightly made. . . . Now, though there 
be a plausibility of piety in this doctrine . . . yet does that very 
supposition that our understanding faculties might possibly be so 
made as to deceive us in all our clearest perceptions, render it 
utterly impossible ever to arrive to any certainty concerning the 
existence of a God essentially good; forasmuch as this cannot 
be any otherwise proved than by the use of our faculties of under- 
standing, reason, and discourse. For to say that the truth of our 
understanding faculties is put out of all doubt and question as 
soon as ever we are assured of the existence of a God essentially 
good, who therefore cannot deceive; whilst the existence of a God 
is in the meantime itself no otherwise proved than by our under- 
standing faculties; that is at once to prove the truth of God’s 
existence from our faculties of reason and understanding, and 
again to prove the truth of those faculties from the existence of 8 
God essentially good: this, I say, is plainly to move round in a 
circle, and to prove nothing at all . . . so that if we will pretend 
to any certainty at all concerning the existence of a God, we must 
of necessity explode this new-supplied hypothesis of the possibility 
of our understandings being so made as to deceive us in all our 
clearest perceptions. . . . In the first place, therefore, we affirm 
that no power, how great soever, and therefore not omnipotence 
iteelf, can make anything to be indifferently either true or false. 
. . . Truth is not factitious ; it is a thing which cannot be arbi- 
trarily made, but is. The divine will and omnipotence itself hath 
no imperium upon the divine understanding ; for if God under- 
stood only by will, he could not understand at all. In the next 
place, we add that, though the truth of singular contingent pro- 
positions depends upon the things themselves existing without, as 
the measure and archetype thereof, yet as to the universal and 
abstract theorems of science, the terms whereof are those reasons 
of things which exist nowhere but only in the mind itself (whose 
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noemata and ideas they are), the measure and rule of truth con- 
cerning them can be no foreign or extraneous thing without the 
mind, but must be native and domestic to it, or contained within 
the mind itself, and therefore can be nothing but its clear and dis- 
tinct perception. In these intelligible ideas of the mind whatsoever 
is clearly perceived to be is; or, which is all one, is true... . 
The very essence of truth here is this clear perceptibility, or in- 
telligibility. . . . The upshot of all this is, that since no power, 
how great soever, can make anything indifferently to be true, and 
since the essence of truth in universal abstract things is nothing 
but clear perceptibility, it follows that omnipotence cannot make 
anything that is false to be clearly perceived to be, or create such 
minds and understanding faculties as shall have as clear concep- 
tion of falsehoods—that is, of nonentities—as they have of truths 
or entities. For example, no rational understanding being that 
knows what a part is, and what a whole, what a cause, and what 
an effect, could possibly be so made as clearly to conceive the part 
to be greater than the whole, or the effect to be before the cause, 
or the like. . . . Conception and knowledge are hereby made to 
be the measure of all power, even omnipotence or infinite power 
being determined thereby ; from whence it follows that power hath 
no dominion over understanding, truth, and knowledge.! 


We see, then, that the Epistemology of the Cambridge 
Platonists involves a Theory of God, according to which the 
Divine Will is subordinate to the Divine Wisdom and Goodness. 
A God merely all-powerful would be one of whom, and of 
whose world, knowledge would be impossible. We have a 
“clear and distinct idea” of a wise and good God, and in the 
light of this “idea” see the truth and do the right. 

This Platonic doctrine seems to me to contain all that is 
important in Kant’s doctrine of the regulative value of the 
Idea of God. The Idea of God, Kant tells us, has no object 
in a possible experience. It lies deeper in human nature than 
the scientific understanding. Together with the Idea of Soul 
and the Idea of Cosmos, it has its seat in Reason; which 

1 Compare Spinoza, th. ii. 48. echol.: ‘‘Veram habere ideam nihil aliud 
significat quam perfecte sive optime rem cognoscere ; nec sane aliquis de hac re 
dubitare potest, nisi putet, ideam quid mutum instar picturae in tabula, et non 
modum cogitandi esse, nempe ipsum intelligere . . . quid idea vera clarius et 
certius dari potest quod norma sit veritatis. Sane sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras 
manifestat, sic veritas norma sui et falsi est.’ And again (de /niellectus Emen- 
datione, vi. § 83): ‘‘ Modus quo sentimus essentiam formalem est ipsa certitudo. 
Unde patet quod ad certitudinem veritatis nullo alio signo sit opus quam veram 
habere ideam.” And (o.c. ix. §71): ‘‘ Forma verae cogitationis in eadem ipsa 


cogitatione sine relatione ad alias debet esse sita ; neo objectum tanquam causam 
agnoscit, sed ab ipsa intellectus potentia et natura pendere debet.” 
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must not be regarded as a “ faculty” co-ordinate with other 
“ faculties,” but as the whole man—the indivisible organism 
in which “ faculties” inhere. The Idea of God, then, having 
its seat in Reason, is an attitude of the whole man. An 
“Tdea” which has no object in a possible experience, if 
expressed in language at all, must be expressed in figurative 
language; so, I need not apologise for using a figure here to 
help me, and least of all for using the figure of Light, on which 
“the Platonists do wonderfully refine, and soar very high.” 
The “ Idea of God” is like the influence of Light, which draws 
living creatures out of the prison of darkness into the freedom 
of its borders. It is not a particular impression, nor yet one 
of the Categories in which impressions are received, but the 
Good Hope which urges on the living creature to go forth 
and meet the impressions of experience and organise his life 
in the world which they constitute. 

It is in feeling the stimulus of this Good Hope that man 
feels the obligation of the “Categorical Imperative.” When 
I say that the doctrine of the “ Categorical Imperative.” is deeply 
embedded in the philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists, I am 
not trying to get them credit for great originality in their 
anticipation of a doctrine which has been too much identified 
with the name of Kant. Every system of Ethics, worthy to 
be called a system at all, takes us down to the bed-rock of the 
“ Categorical Imperative.” But what I do wish to claim for the 
Cambridge Platonists is that they lay the bed-rock very bare. 


The first original obligation (says Cudworth)! is not from 
will, but nature. Did obligation to the things of natural justice, 
as many suppose, arise from the will and positive command of 
God, only by reason of punishments threatened and rewards 
promised, the consequence of this would be that no man was 
good and just but only by accident, and for the sake of something 
else ; whereas the goodness of justice or righteousness is intrinsical 
to the thing itself, and this is that which obligeth (and not any- 
thing foreign to it), it being a different species of good from that 
of appetite or private utility, which every man may dispense 
withal. 


Again, in Smith’s Discourse of Legal Righteousness and of 
the Righteousness of Faith, the Gospel, as distinguished from 


1 Intell. System, iii. 512. 
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rl rie Law, is eda as involving the obligation of a “ Cate- 
ind:visibh sorical Imperative ” : 


* The Righteousness of the Gospel transcends that of the Law 
i'n that it hath indeed a true command over the inward man, which it 

cue eDrete and informs ; whereas the Law by its menaces and punish- 

tel inicnents could only compel men to an external observance of tt in the 
a a Be} putward man; as the Schoolmen have well observed, Lex vetus 


ot Lig, gat manum, Lex nova ligat animum. 


— f7- Again, Maxwell,’ criticising the view which he ascribes 
‘oul at Whig 'Yerroneously) to Cumberland, that the obligation of the 
“wet Law of Nature is not in itself, but in its external sanction, 
0. DOr Te gays :— 

welred be 
re to a 
ODI ik 


Although Sin and Punishment are closely connected, yet the 
‘ gbligation of it may not be done (non licet) is distinct from the 
obligation of not with impunity (non impune), as Sin and Punishment 
are of distinct consideration. But a man is bownd, both when he 
‘pe tit: cannot do a thing without sin, and when he cannot do a thing 
ve.” K; without punishment. But because the obligation of non licet is ante- 
e"is¢ cedent to the obligation of non impune, the Precept to the Sanction, 
7 < the Sin is made by the Law, the Law hath so much obligation 


a to make the Sin, before the Penalty is enacted; therefore the 
T=" Law has an obligation antecedently to the Sanction of it. 
wrt Maxwell's view of Cumberland—that he leaves the Law 


ut of Nature with no obligation save that derived from self- 
.$  interest—I consider entirely mistaken ; Cumberland is really 
ré at one with Maxwell and the whole Platonist school in holding 
that the moral agent, the subject of obligation, is conscious of 
obligation in being conscious of the identity of the Law of 
Righteousness in himself with the Law which rules the Divine 
Nature. The moral agent is obliged, not because God arbi- 
trarily commands him, and will punish disobedience, but 
because he is conscious of a Law so august that even God is 
ruled by it. In Kant this consciousness which the moral 
agent has of God ruled by the Law of Righteousness is 
attenuated down to a consciousness of the “ universality ” of the 
Law. Thus the English statement of the doctrine of “ obliga- 
tion” enables us to see the theological basis concealed under 
Kant’s superstructure; but, at the same time, shows us how 


= ba Sod Fr. = wR Wg by: 


1 In his edition of Cumberland’s Laws of Nature, Appendix, p. 56 (1727). 
2L 
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Kant may be successfully defended against the criticiam of 
which Schopenhauer’s attack, in the Grundlage der Moral, may 
be taken as a specimen—the criticism which urges that the | 
Imperative is, after all, not “categorical,” but “hypothetical ” 
—has an external sanction, the penalty which attaches to 
disobeying God’s command. The Platonic doctrine of the 
relation between the Divine Will and the Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness, and of man’s participation in the mundus 
archetypus constituted by that Wisdom and Goodness—the 
doctrine of the “presence of the Eternal Consciousness in 
man’s consciousness ”»——explains and justifies Kant’s use of the 
epithet “categorical,” and turns the edge of Schopenhauer’s 
criticism, which proceeds on the assumption that the Deity, 
who undoubtedly stands behind the Kantian moral Imperative, 
is effective as mere Power threatening punishment, not rather 
as Wisdom-and-Goodness drawing the minds and hearts of all 
men unto it. In an amusing passage,? Schopenhauer compares 
Kant to a man who dances the whole evening, at a ball, 
with a masked lady, who turns out, in the end, to be his own 
wife. That lady is Theology. But Schopenhauer takes for 
granted that she is the juridical theology modelled after the 
Roman Civil Law; whereas, if we compare Kant with his 
next of kin, the English Platonists, we see that his masked 
theology is the theology of Platonism—a theology as 
different from the other as the Hellenic genius is different 
from the Roman. I submit that the “ Categorical Imperative ” 
is best understood in close connection with the Greek moral 
notions of the dyaGov and the xadov. Moral obligation is not 
essentially pressure brought to bear on the unwilling, but is 
rather the nisus of a nature eagerly seeking its appointed 
place in the Cosmos, and, in ite efforts, experiencing, by anti- 
cipation, the joy of success. Virtue grows up like a flower to 
the light, joyfully realising its own nature as part of universal 
nature. This is, indeed, the way in which Maxwell wishes us 
to understand “ obligation ”—not juridically, but, if I may foist 
the term on him, dtologually. Having quoted Shaftesbury at 
length, as holding the doctrine of the intrinsic obligation of 
the Law of Virtue—“ That the excellence of the Object, not the 
Reward or Punishment, should be our motive,”—he states his 


1 Pages 120 ff. 2 oc. p. 169. 
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own view thus:! “The Good in Morality, the Good of Virtue, 
is the «adov nal aya0ov, the Beauteous-Beneficial Life and 
Practice.” This Greek standard he afterwards explains, in a 
way which reminds one of Kant, as “impartiality between 
man and man.” “ We should do all things,” he says? “ no 
otherwise than as if Justice itself did them.” Maxwell’s 
criticism of Cumberland—that he makes the ultimate motive 
the self-interest secured by obedience to the Law of Nature—is, 
as I have said, mistaken; but it is interesting on account of 
its similarity to the criticism which Schopenhauer brings 
against Kant. Both critics are, I think, misled by the sup- 
position that their respective authors are juridical and not 
Platonist theologians. That juridical theology influenced both 
Cumberland and Kant is, of course, indisputable; but it is a 
grave error, on the part of the critics, to mistake an influence, 
which made itself felt in the details of the superstructure, for 
the theological foundation of the building. We may grant 
to Schopenhauer that theology stands masked behind Kant’s 
doctrine of the Categorical Imperative. But our study of the 
English Intellectualistsa—Kant’s next of kin—enables us to 
recognise that theology as the Platonist theology of the com- 
munion of man’s mind with God’s mind rather than that of 
obedience to God as a superior who issues commands armed 
with sanctions—the theology of the Freedom of the Gospel, 
as Smith puts it, rather than that of the Bondage of 
the Law. 

I think I have now said enough to explain the central 
doctrine of Cudworth and his school in its relationship to the 
“ mythology ” of Plato on the one side and to the “ formalism ” 
of Kant and of T. H. Green on the other side. Let me add 
the observation that Cudworth and his school can hardly be 
said to make the Theory of Morals an independent subject. 
They make it merely an illustration of their Theory of Know- 
ledge. Moral good is simply an tntelltgidile, on the same 
footing as the other (déar, or Eternal Reasons, required by the 
epistemology of the school. Cudworth’s Lternal and Immutable 
Morality has much more to say about mathematical Truth than 
about Right and Wrong. “Obligation” is treated merely as a 


1 Maxwell's Obligation of the Law of Nature, p. 68 (Appendix to his edition of 
Cumberland). 2 o.c p. 85. 
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case of “clear intelligibility,” and the perception of it assimi- 
lated to the self-evidence of mathematical principles. Duty is 
clearly perceived by Reflection, just as Triangularity is This 
characteristic of the System of Cudworth and his associates—— 
that their Theory of Morals is but a corollary—and is carefully 
kept in the subordinate position of a mere corollary—of the 
Theory of Knowledge, is also a characteristic of the English 
System which, in our own day, represents that of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. T. H. Green’s Moral Theory is closely 
bound up with, and indeed, except so far as “ contaminated ”’ 
by utilitarianism, identical with, his epistemology—an epistem- 
ology which, as I have tried to indicate, has close affinity with 
that of Cudworth and his associates, inasmuch as it includes, 
as theirs does, a proof of the existence of God— is theology, or 
epistemology, indifferently. Green’s Prolegomena and Cud- 
worth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality are books which 
should be read in connection; and, in reading them together, 
let the reader take as his guide the thought that the theology 
of Green, as well as that of Cudworth, is ecstatic, not juridical. 
The critic’s problem in interpreting the Philosophy of Green 
is that of interpreting a product of the Renaissance—of the 
revival of Christian Platonism—TI had almost said a late-born 
product of the Renaissance; but the Renaissance, after all, is 
not circumscribed by dates—it is always with us as a reno- 
vating principle, as a vivid spirit craving for the freedom of 
personal experience. 

Platonism is a temper as well as a doctrine; and in 
Cudworth and his associates, as in their Alexandrine pre- 
decessors, it 1s even more a temper than a doctrine—an 
enthusiastic mystical temper, always longing passionately for 
intuition, always ready to accept the clearness of passionate 
intuition as Standard of Truth in Divine Things: “ Nature 
itself plainly intimates to us,” says Cudworth,' that there is 
some such absolutely perfect Being, which, though not incon- 
ceivable, yet is incomprehensible to our finite understandings, 
by certain passions which it hath implanted in us, that 
otherwise would want an object to display themselves upon ; 
namely, those of devout veneration, adoration, and admiration, 
together with a kind of ecstasy and pleasing horror; which, 


1 Intell. System, ii. p. 519. 
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in the silent language of nature, seem to speak thus much to 
us that there is some object in the world, so much bigger and 
vaster than our mind and thoughts, that it is the very same 
to them that the ocean is to narrow vessels; so that when 
they have taken into themselves as much as they can by con- 
templation, and filled up all their capacity, there is still an 
immensity of it left without which cannot enter in for want 
of room to receive it, and therefore must be apprehended after 
some other strange and more mysterious manner, namely, by 
their being, as it were, plunged into it, and swallowed up or 
lost in it.” Similarly, More appeals! to the natural remorse 
of conscience, to good hope, and to reverence and worship, as 
proofs of the existence of God; presenting the faculty of 
“ Divine Sagacity ”—the birth of a “ Holy Life ”"—as “ ante- 
cedaneous to Reason ”—drAwooy ceavrov, simplify thyself, he 
says, and walk by the “easie Sagacity,” “the simple light of 
the Divine Love”; while Norris lays it down® that “the 
mind which sees the Divine Essence must be totally and 
thoroughly absolved from all commerce with the corporeal 
senses, either by Death, or some ecstatical and rapturous 
abstraction”; and Smith rests his belief in God and Immor- 
tality far more on the certitude of the Heart than of the 
Head. To these devout Platonists God and Immortality are 
simply wants—wants of the practical volitional part of us, 
for the sake of which, after all, the thinking part thinks) A 
God fashioned logically, in such a way as to satisfy the think- 
ing part alone—that is, fashioned by the thinking part 
making its own satisfaction its end—will be a God who does 
not satisfy the volitional part, and consequently cannot, in the 
long run, be maintained. We have much to learn from the 
Platonists who, by laying stress on the mere want of a God, 
suggest that the logical faculty ought not to be allowed to 
have the last word in theology.* 

That Platonism is a temper is brought home to us by 
nothing in the History of Philosophy more clearly than by 
the development of. Berkeley’s mind. His early thought 


1 Antidote against Atheism, book i. ch. 10. p. 29. 

2 Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. 1, p. 155. 

> Reason and Religion, p. 8. 

* I would refer, in this connection, to a remarkable Essay on ‘‘ Reflex Action 
and Theism,”’ by Professor W. James, in his volume, Zhe Will to Believe. 
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moved on lines laid down by Locke. In the New Theory « 
Vision (1709) and Principles of Human Knowledge (1'710:. 
works of his early manhood, he appears as the moid-link 
between Locke and Hume in the sensationalistic succession. 
His interest, at this period, is mainly scientific, although there 
is a theological reference even in this early work which 
distinguishes it from the work of either Locke or Hume. 
Experience, though interpreted according to the principles of 
the Lockian Critique, is yet “the Language of God ”——Male- 
branche’s doctrine of “seeing all things in God” doubtless 
influences him. In Zhe New Theory and The Prenciples 
Berkeley may be said to adopt sensationalistic doctrine en 
Platonicien. But see how this Platonist temper, showing 
itself even in works written chiefly under the influence of 
Locke, hurries the man away from science into action, rouses 
him into sympathy — always, be it noted, practical and 
statesmanlike—with the miseries of the Irish people, carries 
him across the Atlantic on his enthusiastic mission to found a 
college which should be the centre of evangelical work among 
the American aborigines. The scheme failed; he returned, 
disappointed, but not disillusioned, to devote the remainder of 
his life to the advocacy of philanthropic schemes—and _ to 
write that wonderful Siris, a Chain of Philosophical Reflectrons 
and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar-water, in which 
the practical Platonism of his nature, pent up, as age and a 
fatal disorder condemned him to greater retirement, found 
natural relief in dogmatic expression. It is in Stris that 
Berkeley appears as the latest adherent of the school of Cud- 
worth and More But what, it may be well asked, is the 
connection between Tar-water (which Berkeley recommends as 
& panacea) and Platonism? The answer is, that tar, the exuda- 
tion of the pine, is the purest vehicle of that “ invisible fire or 
Spirit of the universe” by the agency of which all things live: 
the introduction of an additional amount of this vital cosmic 
principle into the human system by means of a decoction of tar 
has the effect of heightening the bodily powers and expelling 
all diseases. That there is such a vital principle of the Universe 
is shown to be the only hypothesis consistent with that Platonism 
which—to adopt More’s phrase with a slight alteration—is “ the 
soul of the Philosophy of which ‘ modern science’ is the body.” 
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Let me close this work with two quotations from Siris— 
eloquent utterances of the Platonist temper :— 


It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell my 
readers, that the greatest men had ever a high esteem for Plato; 
whose writings are the touchstone of a hasty and shallow mind ; 
whose philosophy has been the admiration of ages; which 
supplied patriots, magistrates, and law-givers, to the most flourish- 
ing states, as well as fathers to the Church, and doctors to the 
schools. Albeit in these days, the depths of that old learning are 
rarely fathomed, and yet it were happy for these lands, if our 
young nobility and gentry, instead of modern maxims, would 
imbibe the notions of the great men of antiquity. . . . It may be 
modestly presumed there are not many among us, even of those 
who are called the better sort, who have more sense, virtue, and 
love of their country than Cicero, who, in a letter to Atticus, 
could not forbear exclaiming, O Socrates e¢ Socraticé virt / nunquam 
vobis gratiam referam. Would to God many of our countrymen 
had the same obligations to those Socratic writers! Certainly 
where the people are well educated, the art of piloting a state is 
best learnt from the writings of Plato. . . . Proclus, in the first 
book of his commentary on the Theology of Plato, observes that, 
as in the mysteries, those who are initiated, at first meet with 
manifold and multiform gods, but being entered and thoroughly 
initiated, they receive the divine illumination, and participate in 
the very Deity; in like manner, if the Soul looks abroad, she 
beholds the shadows and images of things; but returning into 
herself she unravels and beholds her own essence: at first she 
seemeth only to behold herself, but having penetrated further she 
discovers the mind. And again, still further advancing into the 
innermost Sanctuary of the Soul she contemplates the Oeay yévos. 
And this, he saith, is the most excellent of all human acts, in the 
silence and repose of the faculties of the Soul to tend upwards to 
the very Divinity ; to approach and be clearly joined with that 
which is ineffable and superior to all beings. When come so high 
as the first principle she ends her journey and rests.! 

* + * * % * 


Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God, the Human Mind, and the Summum Bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman.” 


1 Siris, 83 382, 333. 2 o.c. § 350. 
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nists, 237 ff. 
St. Paul authorises, 237 
Chrysostom’s opinion of, 287 
of Myths, Plato’s judgment on, 20, 242 
of Myths, Grote on, 232, 234, 248 
Neo-Platonic, Zeller’s opinion of, 242 
Dante's, 244 
Allegorical tales deliberately made, 16 


-—~Allegorisation of Homer, 231 ff. 


by the Stoics, 238, 234 
Plutarch on, 281, 282 
by Stoics, Cicero on, 238 
Mr. Adam on, 233 
Allegorisation of Old Testament, Philo’s, 
234 ff. 
by Christian Fathers, 236, 237 
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in Purgatorio, xxix., 257 
of the Cave, Plato’s, 250 ff. 
of the Disorderly Crew, Plato's, 258 ff. 
"ArdBaors, takes the place of cardfacis 
in eschatology, 352, 358, 367 
Stoical doctrine of the levity of the 
Soul contributed to, 880 
"Avduynois, doctrine of, 848 ff. 
"Arduynors, Epws, girocodla, 341 ff. 
"Avdurnois, Platonic, Dieterich on, 158 
compared with Dante’s mythology of 
Lethe and Eunoé, 158 
Angels, Jewish doctrine of, and Greek 
doctrine of Daemons, 450 
Be a of Paul, Dr. M. R. James on, 
64 
Apocalypse, the astronomical, 361 ff. 
relation of, to Sacramental Cults, 
865-8 
Apuleius, his interpretation of the Ulysses 
Myth, 241, 242 
demonology of, 445 ff. 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, on the Earthly 
Paradise, 104 
Archer-Hind, Mr., his Timaeus quoted, 
269 
Aristippus, Henricus, translated Phaedo 
and Meno in 1156, 102 
Aristotle and Eudemus echo Timaeus, 90 
0, 295 
Aristotle, misapprehends the Timaeus, 269 
his God, 355 
poetised astronomy, 163, 164 
his poetised astronomy, influence of, 
on Dante, 168, 164 
his supposed tomb near Chalcis, 158 
Plato's xadXlwok:s misunderstood by, 
58 
gives up ideas of a Personal God and 
of Personal Immortality of the Soul, 
53 
Aristotelian astronomy, 3854 
Astronomy, part played by, in Poetry, 
163 
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Atlantis Myth and maritime discovery, 
468 
Axioch : “fh the, date and characteristics of, 
1 


places the world of the departed in the 
southern hemisphere of the earth, 
110 

singular in its localisation of the redlo» 
dAnGelas, 858 


Bacon, his allegorical interpretation of 
Myths, 242 
his definition of Poetry, 387 
Bacon, Roger, on the Earthly Paradise, 105 
Berkeley, his Siris characterised and 
quoted, 518, 519 
as Platonist, 517 ff. 
his translation of Kant’s Kritik 
ad. Urtheilskraft quoted, 222 ff. 
Dr., on allegorisation of Homer by 
the Stoica, 233 
on allegorical interpretation, 236 
on Myth of Cupid and Psyche, 245 
Boeckh, referred to for Plato's astronomy, 


854 
Book of the Dead, 130 
Bosanquet, Prof. B., on “ present” as “ex- 
tended time,” 56 
Bran, The Voyage of, referred to for 
connection between notions of metem- 
psychosis, metamorphosis, and preg- 
sod without male intervention, 
4 
Brownell, C. L., quoted for Japanese 
story of origin of tea, 14 
Brunetto Latini, on the infernal rivers, 
103 
Buddhism, attitude of, to belief in Im- 
mortality, 301 
Budge, Dr., on Book of the Dead, 66 
on & prehistoric form of burial in 
Egypt, 878 
Bunbury, on te geography of the Atlantis 
Myth, 46 
Bunyan’s Nipria’s Progress, an allegory 
and also a myth, 16, 246 
Burnet, Prof., on the oddsdvrAx of the 
orrery in Myth of Er, 165 
referred to on Plato’s astronomy, 854 
on the Poem of Parmenides, 851 
on the monsters and “organic com- 
binations ’’ of Empedocles, 409 
Bury, Prof., on spread of Orphic cult, 66 


Butcher, Prof., his Aristotle's Theory of 


Poetry and Fine Art referred to, 391 
Butler, on Necessity and Freedom, 172 
Bywater, Prof., on the Epinomis, 439 


Caird, Dr. E., on Kant’s Ideas of Reason, 
quoted, 48 

Callaway, Nursery Tales of the Zulus, 
quoted, 8-10 
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Callaway, on one-legged people ; cf. Mytk 
told by Aristophanes in Symposieum, 
4 


learning, — 


influenced in two directions, by Philo 
and by Plotinus respectively, 479 ff. 

maintain that Moses taught the motion 
of the Earth, 478, 489 

their enthusiasm for the new astronomy, 
486 ff. 

their science, 486 ff. 

their central doctrine, the Doctrine of 
Ideas as theory of union of man 
with God in knowledge and conduct, 
494, 495 

go back to Plato the mythologist rather 
than to Plato the dialectician, 494 

their epistemology, 502 

their epistemology, derived from the 
doctrine of i8éa: “mythologically ” set 
forth, explains their theory of Reason 
as Moral Faculty, 508 ff. 

their discussion of the relation of God’s 
** Will” to his “ Wisdom and Good- 
ness," 505 ff. 

their doctrine of Categorical Imperative, 
512 ff. 

enable us to connect the ‘‘ formalism ” 
of Kant and Green with the “ myth- 
ology” of the Phaedrus and Sym- 
posium, 515 

Campbell, Prof., on Protagoras Myth, 

221 


Carus, his Geach. d. Zoologie referred to, 17 
Catastrophes, doctrine of, in Plato and =~ 
the Peripatetics, 196 


Categorical Imperative, doctrine of, in == 
Cambridge Platonists, 512 ff. 
Kant’s doctrine of, criticised by 


Schopenhauer, 514 
Categories of the Understanding and 
Moral Virtues, Plato’s mythological 
** deduction ” of, 50 
Categories of the Understanding, mytho- 
logical deduction of, 337 ff. 
the Forms seen in the Super-celestial 
Place explained as, 339 ff. 
Cave, Plato's Allegory of, 250 ff. 
an allegory and also a myth, 16 
its meaning, 56 
Schwanitz on, 252 
Couturat on, 252 
Cebetis Tabula, 245 
Chalcidius, translated the Timaeus, 102 
quoted on Daemons, 436 
his version of the Timaeus, how far 
used by Dante, 468 
Charles, Prof. R. H., his editions of 
Secrets of Enoch ‘and Ascension of 
Isaiah, referred to, 361, 362 
Choice of Hercules, 2, 245 


INDEX 


ee The Letter to Kan 


eschatology of his Somnium 
Sciptonis and Tusc. Disp., 358 
Circe and Calypeo Myths, Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of, 240 ff. 
Claudian, on the Earthly Paradise, 105 
* Clear and Distinct Ideas,” 509 
Clough, quoted to illustrate doctrine of 
oe and «d@apos in Gorgias, 
12 
Coelo, a influence of, in the Paradiso, 
358 
Coleridge, on “ poetic faith,” 6 
on deep sky akin to feeling, 22 
quoted for the statement that a poem 
ought not to be all poetry, 84 
on Plato's doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the Soul, 61 
on Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality, 61 
his Anima Poetae quoted, 258 
on Dante’s Canzone xx., 258 
regards the Platonic doctrine of Pre- 
existence as mythical, 844 
holds that Poetry may exist without 
metre, 889, 390 
Comparetti, on gold tablets of Thurii and 
Petelia, 130, 156 
on the Kalewala, 204 
Coriscience, Cardinal Newman on, as con- 
necting principle between creature 
and Creator, 447 
Guardian Daemon as, 447, 448 
Conybeare, Mr., his Philo, de Vita Con- 
templativa, referred to, 234 
Cook, Mr. A. B., on the Sicilian ¢riskeles, 
and the Myth told by Aristophanes 


in Symposium, 408 

Cornford, Mr. F. M., on the ¢é\axes of 
the Republic and the Hesiodic 
Daemons, 436 

Courthope, Mr., his definition of Poetry 
quoted, 36 


Couturat, on doctrine of Immortality of 
the Soul as held by Plato, 61, 70 
Timacus totus mythicus est, 197 
on the Cave, 252 
holds that the whole doctrine of l3éa: 
is mythical, 348 
Cratylus, the, on the Philosopher Death, 
127, 128 
on the Sirens, 128 
Creuzer, Plotinus de Pulchritudine, quoted, 
240, 241 
Cudworth, his criticism of Descartes com- 
pared with criticism of the same 
tendency in Prof. Ward's Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, 477, 478 
conceives God spatially, 487 
supplies the link between the epistemo- 
logical theism of Green and the 
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mythology of the Timaeus and 
Phaedrus, 498 
Cudworth, his criticism of the sensational- 
ism of Hobbes, 497, 498 
his criticism of Descartes, 509 ff. 
Cultus Myth, a variety of the Aetiological 
Story, illustrated, 18 
Cumberland, criticised by Maxwell, 518 ff. 
Cumont, his Mystéres de Mithra, 365 
his criticism of Dieterich’s Mtthras- 
lites 865 
Cupid and Psyche, Myth of, Mr. A. Lang 
on, 
Dr. Bigg on, 245 


Daemon, Guardian, doctrine of, connected 
with belief in re-incarnation of Souls 
of ancestors, 449, 450 

as Conscience, 447, 448 

Daemon, the, of Socrates, 445, 448 ; cf. 
2, 8 

Daemons, doctrine of, 434 ff. 

two kinds of, recognised by Pilato, 486 ff. 

Dante, Letter to Kan Grande, quoted for 
distinction between literal and alle- 
gorical truth, 18-19 

Convivio, quoted for literal, allegoric, 
moral, and anagogic interpretation, 
19-20 

his ‘‘ personal religion,” 19 

expresses Transcendental Feeling in last 
canto of Par. and 25th sonnet of 
V. N., 28 

V. N. sonnet 24, quoted for effect 
produced similar to that produced 
by Plato’s Eschatological Myths, 26 

V. N. sonnet 11, quoted to illustrate 
the ‘‘magic” of certain kinds of 
Poetry, 38 

Hell, Mount of Purgatory, and Earthly 
Paradise, compared with the Tartarus 
and True Surface of the Earth in the 
Phaedo, 101 ff. 

Quaestio de Aqua e Terra, 102 

the tears of this world flow in the 
rivers of his Hell, 108 

singular in locating Purgatory on the 
slopes of the Mountain of the Earthly 
Paradise, 104 

Mount of Purgatory sighted by Ulysses, 
104 

his use of the teleological geography of 
Orosius, 105, 106 

his mythological explanation of the 
distribution of plants, 106, 107 

the human race created to make good 
the loss of the fallen angels, 106 

**the seven P’s,” 180 

the three parts of his D. C. correspond 
to the ‘‘ Three Ways,” 132 

Lethe and Eunoé, 154 ff. 

Earthly Paradise, 154 ff. 
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Dante, his mythology of Lethe and Eunoé 
compared with the Platonic dyd- 
prnots, 158 

xd@apors by gradual ascent of Mount of 
Purgatory takes the place of x«d@- 
apois by metempsychosis, 159 

appearance of Saints in the moving 
Spheres, 165 

and the 7imacus, 210 

his allegorisation of the story of the 
three Marys, 244 

a iv. 46-48, and Plato's Cave, 
25 


Coleridge on, 258 

‘suppressed ’” symbolism in, 258 

Procession in Pury. xxix. ff., 389 

on relation of Philosophy to Science, 
842 

compares the Platonic /3éa: to “‘ Gods,” 
847 


on the number of Beatrice, 350 

Paradiso, latest example of the astro- 
nomical apocalypse, 353 

Convivio, quoted: for his astronomical 
system, 164, 355 ff. 

on influence of Planets in producing 
temperaments, 358, 359 

regards his vision of Paradiso as having 
sacramental value, 367 

theory in the de Monarchia compared 
with that of the Republic and Atlantis 
Myth, 454 

his knowledge of the Timaeus through 
the version and commentary of 
Chalcidius, 468 

Darwin, on the feebleness of imagination 
in the lower animals, 4 

his Kxpression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals referred to, 842 

Dead, Book of the, Egyptian, 66 

Delphi, place assigned to, by the side of 
the Platonic State, 58 

Descartes, criticised by Cambridge Pla- 
toniste, as ignoring the ‘‘ plastic 
principle,” 478, 493 

ee by Cudworth, 478, 491, 498, 
09 ff. 

Dialogue, the Platonic, two elements in 
—Argumentative Conversation and 
Myth, 1 

Dieterich, on Orphic «ardBacis 
Aléov, 66, 154 

on refrigerium, 161 

on Mithraic «\tuat éwrdrvdos, 162 

his Mithrasliturgie referred to for 
influence of Posidonius, 352 

his Mithrasliturgie, 365 ff. 

Dill, Professor, referred to for mixture 
of Science and Myth in Macrobius, 
101 

on Plutarch’s allegorisation of Egyptian 
Myths, 232 
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Dill, Professor, quoted on Macrobius’ Coz - 
mentary on the Somnium Sciptonss,85 9 

Disorder; ¥ Orew, Plato's Allegory of, 
258 ff. 

Dramatiste, the Athenian, their attitude 
to the doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul, 62 ff. 

take the Family, rather than the In- 
dividual, as the moral unit, 63 

Dream-consciousness, induced by Poetry, —.= 
382 ff. 

“Dream-thing,”” the, illustrated from 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, 158 

Dream-world, the, of the primitive story- 
teller characterised, 5 

Diiring, holds that the Phaedrus Myth is 
a “ Programme,” 338 


Earth, rotundity of, recognised by Plato 
in Phaedo, 94 
central position of, in Phaedo, 94 
Earthly Paradise, the, 108 ff. 
of Dante and medieval belief, 104 ff. 
Dante's, 154 ff. 

Earthquake and thunder accompany new 
birth in Myth of Er and Dante, 
Purgatorio, xxi., 159 

Ecstasy, Plotinus quoted on, 885 

as understood by Cambridge Platonists, 
480 ff. 

‘* Empirical” distinguished from ‘ Tran- 
scendental”’ Feeling, 389 

Enoch, Secrets of, referred to, 361 ff. 

Eothen, Kinglake’s, quoted to illustrate 
allegory of Disorderly Orew, 254 ff. 

Epictetus on Guardian Daemon as Con- 
science, 448, 449 

Epimetheus, contrasted with Prometheus, 
225 ff. 

Epinomis, demonology of, 445 

Er, hs of, place of, in the Republic, 64, 

2, 78 


great philosophical question raised in, 
169 ff. 
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Evvolas Geés in Mithraic doctrine, 162 

Evil, origin of, mythically explained in 
Politicus Myth, 197, 198 

presence of, in Heaven, 367 

Exeter Book, the, on the Earthly Paradise, 
105 

Expression, importance attached by Plato 
to, as reacting on that which is ox- 


, 118 
reaction of, on that which is expressed, 
342 
Eyes, the final cause of, 356 


Fairbanks, Mr. A., on cremation and 
 dvdBaors, 379 
Fall, the, of Souls as conceived by the 
Neo-Platonists, 360 
Ficino, on the Narcissus Myth, 240 


INDEX 


Flinders Petrie, Prof., on Book of the 
Dead, 66 
referred to for Book of the Dead, 180 


Galton, Mr. F., on power of visualisation, 
881 


Gardner, Prof. P., on thiast, 71 
on the story of Zagreus, 409 
on Prophecy, 431 
on new epoch opened for Hellas by 
Alexander, 454 
on Apocalypses, 455 
Gebhart (7’Italie mystique), on Dante's 
“ personal religion,” 19 
Gems, mythological theory of origin of, 
in Phaedo, 94, 95 
Dante on origin of virtues of, 95 
Geology of Attica in Atlantis Myth, 
465 ff. 
Gfrorer (Urchristenthum), on Philo’s al- 
legorical method, 234 ff. 
Ghosts, H. More on, 96 
Gildersleeve, Prof, on Pindar, Ol. ii. 
75, 68 
Glaucon in Rep. 608 pb, attitude of, to 
doctrine of Immortality of the Soul, 
64 
Goblet d’Alviella, on connection between 
Egyptian and Greek guide-books for 
the use of the dead, 66 
on ee as Death and Re- birth, 
377 ff 


God, a Personal, isa Part, not the Whole, 
53 


Goethe, quoted to illustrate the “ magic ” 
of certain kinds of Poetry, 37 
Gollancz, his edition of the Zzeder Book, 
105 
Good, the, not one of the objects of 
Knowledge, but its condition, 59, 
cf. 44 
Gray, Sir George, his version of Maori 
story of Children of Heaven and 
Earth, quoted, 11-18 
Green, T. H., his doctrine of “‘the Presence 
of the Eternal Consciousness in my 
Consciousness,” its Platonic proven- 
ance, 486, 493 ff. 
his Eternal Consciousness com 
with the Ideal World of Cambridge 
Platonists, 501 
his Philosophy a revival of Christian 
Platonism, 516 
Grote, on the Cultus Myth, 18 
on doctrine of Immortality of the Soul 
as held by Plato, 61 
on thiast, 71 
on the general characteristics of the 
Politicus Myth, 196 
on the Protagoras Myth, 220 
on allegorical interpretation, 243 
on story of Zagreus, 409 
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Gummere, Prof., makes metrical form 
essential to Poetry, 391 


Hades, Voyage of Odysseus to, of Orphic 
origin, 66 
Harrison, Miss, on the Cultus Myth, 14 
on the Sirens, 127 
her Prolegomena to Study of Greek 
Religion referred to, 154 
on Dante's Eunoe, 161 
on story of Zagreus, 409 
Hatch, on allegorical interpretation, 236 
on Angels and Daemons, 450 
Heavens, motion of, determines sublun- 
ary events, 196 
motion of, in the Poltticus Myth, and 
in the accepted astronomy, 198 
Hegel, his view of the da:iudmory of 
Socrates, 3 
on doctrine of Immortality of the Soul 
as held by Plato, 61 
on the Soul as Universal, 228 
Helbig, on Prometheus sarcophagus in 
Capitol, 229 
Heraclitus, his inph yux as understood 
by Neo-Platonists, 240, 360 
Hesiod on the Five Ages, 434, 435 
his Daemons, 434, 435 
Hierocles, on bodies terrestrial, aerial, and 
astral, 439 
History, relation of mythology to, accord- 
ing to Plato, 94 
Hobbes, his Social Covenant a “ founda- 
tion-myth,” 171 
his disproof of Spirit or Incorporeal 
Substance criticised by More, 492 
his sensationalism criticised by Cud- 
worth, 497, 498 
Holland, Philemon, his version of Plut- 
arch’s Moralia, 369, 441 
‘Twepovpdyios réros of Phaedrus and the 
Aristotelian God compared, 355 


Idealists, modern English, go back to 
Plato the mythologist rather than to 
Plato the dialectician, 494 

their central doctrine that of the 
Cambridge Platonistsa—the Doctrine of 
Ideas as theory of union of Man with 
God in knowledge and conduct, 495 

Ideas, Doctrine of, how far mythical? 
847 ff. 

as adopted by Cambridge Platonists 
and modern Euglish Idealista, 494 

“‘ Ideas of Reason,’’ Soul, Cosmos, and God, 
set forth by Plato in Myth, not 
scientifically, 49 

mythological representation of, 337 ff. 

Imagination, rather than Reason, dis- 

tinguishes man from brute, 4 
part played by, in the development of 
human thought, 4-6 
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Immisch referred to for medieval transla- | Kant, his distinction between Categories 


tion of the Phaedo, 102 


ween immortality of the Soul, attitude of 


Simonides, Tyrtaeus, Attic Orators, 
Dramatists, Aristotle, the Athenian 
Public, to doctrine of, 61 ff. 

Plato's doctrine of, according to Hegel, 
Zeller, Grote, Coleridge, Thiemann, 
laa Jowett, Adam, 61, 62, 

0, 71 

personal, presented by Plato in Myth, 58 

agnosticism regarding, in the Athens of 
Plato's day, 61 ff. 

conceived by Plato eminently in Myth, 
61, 78, 74 

ial doctrine of, according to Jowett, 

0 
three sorts of, distinguished, 300 ff. 
attitude of Buddhism to belief in, 301 
‘* Imperial Hellas,” ideal of, in Plato, 
454 ff. 

ideal of, how far it competes with that 
of Personal Salvation in Plato, 455, 
456 

Initiation, as ceremonial Death and Re- 
birth, 368, 377, 378 

Ion, Plato's, a study of “ Poetic Inspira- 
tion,” 382 

Isaiah, Ascension of, referred to, 362 

Islands of the Blessed, 107 ff. 

in the Platonic Myths, 108, 109 

in Greek and Celtic mythology, 108 

in Gorgias, identical with “True Surface 
of the Earth” in Phaedo, and 
‘* Heaven” in Myth of Er, 107-110 


Jackson, Dr. H., on the dacudmoy of 
Socrates, 3 
James, Dr. M. R., on Apocalypse of Paul, 
864 
James, Prof. W., on teleology, 52 
his Varieties of Religious Kaperience 
referred to, 480 
his essay on ‘‘Reflex Action and 
Theism ” referred to, 517 
Jevons, Dr., on thiast, 71 
on the story of Zagreus, 409 
Johnstone, Mr. P. de L., his Muhammad 
and his Power quoted, 368 
Jowett, on Imagination and Reason, 4 
on Plato's attitude to doctrine of Im- 
smortality of the Soul, 70 
on the general characteristics of the 
Politicus Myth, 196 


Kaibel, on gold tablets found at Thurii 
and Petelia, 156 
Kalewala, the, described, 208, 204 
story of the Birth of Iron, in the, 204 ff. 
German version of, by H. Paul, 204 
KadXlwonts, Plato’s, not an isolated munici- 
pality, but.an Empire-city, 58 


of the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason not explicit in Plato's mind, 
but sometimes implicitly recognised 
by him, 45 
his distinction between Categories of 
the Understanding and Ideas of 
Reason explained, 45 ff. 
in charging Plato with “transcendental 
use, or rather misuse, of the Categories 
of the Understanding,” ignores the 
function of Myth in the Platonic 
philosophy, 72. 
his Oritique of J quoted, 222 ff. 
on distinction between the Teleological 
and the Mechanical explanations of 
the world, 222 ff. 
his theology that of the Platonist, 514 
KardBacrs els “Ardov, Dieterich on, 154 
Rohde on, 154 
Lobeck on, 252 
the, eschatology of, 851 ff. 
Kd@apors, poetic, 398 
King, Mr. J. E., on infant burial, 200, 450 
Kingsley, Miss, on re-incarnation of souls 
of deceased relatives, 450 
Knowledge, Theory of, common to Cam- 
bridge Platonists and modern English 
Idealists, 495 
Ktihner, on the daluomor of Socrates, 3 


Land, Prof. J. P. N., on Physiologus, 17 
Lang, Mr. A., on Myth of Uranus and 
Cronus, 11 
on Myth of Cupid and Psyche, 245 
on savage analogies for Greek mysteries, 
878 
Leibniz, his “ Pre-established Harmony ”’ 
and “ Prenatal Choice” in Myth of 
Er compared, 170 
describes the doctrine of dydurnois as 
mythical, 344 
Lelewel, referred to for position of Earthly 
Paradise, 104 
Lélut, on the da:udsoy of Socrates, 8 


Lethe, the River of, its locality discussed, ==, 


154 

Thiemann on locality of, 154 

not one of the infernal rivers, 154, 168 

its locality in the Aeneid, 154, 155 

and Mnemosyne in the Orphic cult, 
156 ff. 

topography of, in Myth of Er, and 
Petelia Tablet compared, 157 

drinking of, precedes re-incarnation, 
157 

and Mnemosyneat Oracle of Trophonius, 
160 

Roscher on references to, 168 

Liddell, Professor Mark H., makes 

metrical form essential to Poetry, 
891, 392 
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Millet’s “‘Sower,” 250 


Lobeck, Aglaophamus on the ‘‘Cycle of | Milton, adheres to old astronomy in 


Incarnations,” 156 
on the allegorisation of Homer, 231 
on story of Zagreus, 409 
on re-incarnation of souls of deceased 
relatives, 450 
Lotze, his distinction between the Reality 
of Existence and the Reality of 
Validity, appears in Norris, 500 
Love song, the “ magic”’ of, 37 
Lucian on the Stoic ‘‘Steep Hill of 
Virtue,” 104 
Lucifer, the Fall of, how made use of by 
Dante, 106 


Mackinder, Mr. H. J., on “ Atlantis,” 
466 
Macrobius, on the Bow! of Dionysus, 239 
his Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis compared with the Phae- 
drus Myth, 360 
on influence of Planets in producing 
temperaments, 359, 360 
Madness, four kinds of, distiguished in 
Phaedrus, 306, 339 
** Magic” of certain kinds of Poetry dis- 
cussed and illustrated, 36, 38 
Mahomet, Vision of, quoted, 363 
Malebranche, his doctrine of “seeing all 
all things in God” adopted by 
Norris, 501 
Make-believe and Belief, 6, 7 
Mann, Max Friedr., his Bestiatre Divin 
referred to, 17 
Maoris, their Story of the Children of 
Heaven and Earth quoted, 11-138 
Marcus Aurelius on the aerial habitat of 
souls, 437, 488 
on Guardian Daemon as Conscience, 
449 
Masson, Professor, on Milton’s De Idea 
PlatonicA, 348 
Maximus Tyrius, demonology of, 447, 
448 
Maxwell, his criticism of Cumberland, 
513 ff. 
his theory of obligation, 514, 515 
Meadow (Aecuwy), the, of the Judgment- 
Seat, position of, 152 
Mechanism and Teleology, 508 
Metempsychosis, and Resurrection, 198 ff. 
not necessarily connected with notions 
of Retribution and Purification, 
302 ff. 
relation of, to metamorphosis, and to 
conception without male intervention, 
302 ff. 
Meteorologica, geography of, 467 
Metre and Representation, the place of 
each in Poetry, 388 ff. 
Millennium, the, H. More on, 97 


Paradise Lost, 168 
his Poem De IdeA PlatonicA quemad- 
oe Aristoteles intellexit, quoted, 
347 f. 
Mirror and Bowl of Dionysus, Neo- Platonic 
interpretation of, 289-40 
Mitchell, Mrs., on Prometheus sarcopha- 
gus in Capitol, 229 
Mithras calt, the «cAtuat érrdrvdos of, 
162 
Mithrasliturgie, Dieterich’s, 365 ff. 
Mnemosyne, drinking of, precedes final 
disembodiment of puritied soul, 157 
Models, astronomical, in antiquity, 166 
Moore, Dr. E., on authenticity of the 
Quaestio de Aqua e Terra, 102 
on the geography of Orosius, 105 
on references in Paradiso to Revelation 
of St. John, 361 
More, H., on the Plastic Principle in 
Nature, 95 ff. 
on vehicles, terrestrial, aerial, and 
aethereal, 96 
on the Millennium, 97 
a soul must have a vehicle of some 
kind, 97 
on the effect upon terrestrial and aerial 
bodies of the Fire of the Last Day, 
97, 98 
on sunspots, 98 
one of his ‘‘ Myths” quoted, 98 ff. 
indebtedness of his mythology of aerial 
daemons to that of the Platonists 
and Stoics, 99 
his belief in witchcraft, 100 
on the number 729, 349 
his view of the end of the Scripture, 
432 
his Phulosophickal Poems quoted, 487 ff., 
496, 505 
criticises Hobbes’s disproof of Incor- 
poreal Substance, 492 
Morfill, Professor, his translation of Secrets 
of Enoch referred to, 361 
Moses Atticus, Plato as, 476 
Mundo, de, astronomy of, 358 
geography of, 467 
Murray, Mr. G. G. A., on Brit. Mus. Gold 
Tablets, 156 
Myer and Nutt’s Voyage of Bran, on 
aa aaa without male intervention, 
99 
Myers, F. W. H., on the darudnor of 
Socrates, 3 
makes changes in tension of muscles of 
the throat essential part of poetic 
excitation, 393 
Mysteries, stronghold in Greece of doctrine 
of Immortality, 65 
Mysticism, Goethe's definition of, 70 
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=" Myth, the eschatological, characterised, 
14 
interpretation of, must be psychological, 
16 


the vehicle of exposition chosen by 
Plato, when he deals with the 
@ priort conditions of conduct and 
science, 49 

education of children to begin with, 
according to Plato, 58 ff. 

Plato brings, into conformity with 
science as far as possible, 94 

not to be taken literally, according to 
Plato, but to be “sung over oneself” 
till the charm of it touches the 


heart, 118 

aetiological, value attached to, by 
Plato, 201 ff. 

aetiological, in the re a 208, 204 

its two “m ” 244 

the Phaedo, motif. of, Moral Responsi- 
bility, 114 


the Gorgias, Moral Responsibility the 
motif of, 126 

the Gorgias, its theory of xéAaccs and 
xd0apois—of Punishment and Pardon, 
126, 127 

the Gorgias, its rendering of the wonder 
and reverence with which man re- 
gards Death, 127, 128 

the Gorgias, on the infinite difference 
between vice with large and vice 
with small opportunity, 129 ff. 

distinguished from Allegory and Parable, 

5 


1 
Myth and Allegory, Westcott on, 243 
difference between illustrated from 
Spanish chapel fresco, 429 
Myth and Ritual compared, 58 
Myths, introduction of, perhaps suggested 
to Plato by certain passages in the 
conversation of Socrates, 2 
Plato's, appeal to that part of the 
soul which expresses itself, not in 
theoretic, but in value-judgments, 
or rather, value-feelings, 21 
Plato's, effect produced by, compared 
with that produced by contemplation 
of Nature, 22 
Plato’s, effect produced by, compared 
with that produced by Poetry 
generally, 22 ff. 
Plato’s, described as Dreams expressive 
of Transcendental Feeling, 42 
allegorical interpretation of, Plato’s 
judgment on, 242 
allegorical interpretation of, Bacon’s, 
242 


Narcissus Myth, Neo-Platonic allegorisa- 
tion of, 239, 240 
“Necessary” Truth, what? 504 
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Necessity, the throne of, in the Myth of 
Er, where? 158, 165 ff. 
Nettleship, R. L., on the lack of organic 
3s in latter half of Rep. x., 
38 
on the »@roy obparol, 165 
Newman, Cardinal, on Conscience as 
connecting principle between creature 
and Creator, 447 
Newton, his Principia quoted for his 
theological belief, 489 ff. 
Norris, his Reason and Religion referred 
to, 480, 481, 498 ff 
on ecstasy and the holy life, 481 
on the a priors in knowledge, 499 
distinguishes, as Lotze does, between 
Reality of Existence and of Validity, 
500 


his Ideal World compared with T. H. 
Green’s Consciousness, 501 
adopts Malebranche’ s doctrine of “See- 
ing all in God,” 501 
on moral obligation, 503 
Number 729, 849, 350 _— 
7, instances given of its importance, 360 


Obligation, how Reason imposes, accord- 
ing to Platonism, 503 
Old Testament, Philo’s allegorisation of, 
234 ff. 
Olympiodorns on the infernal rivers, 168 
Optimism and Pessimism, 506 ff. onete 
Orators, Attic, their attitude to the 
doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul, 61 ff. 
Orosius and the doctrine of one continu- 
ous olxoupérn, 105 
Orphic cult, spread of, 65 ff. 
Plato's attitude to, 66 ff. 
Philosophy described by Plato in terms 
of, 69 
Lethe and Mnemosyne in, 156 ff. 
Orphic xardBacts els “Acdou, 66 
Orphic priests, as distinguished from 
Orphic doctrine, Plato's attitude to, 
0 


7 
Orrery, the, in the Myth of Er, 165 


Pandora Myth, in Hesiod, 288 
Parable, Reville on, 250 
Parables, the, of the New Testament, 250 
Paradiso, the, latest example of the 
‘“‘ Astronomical Apocalypse,” 364 
Parmenides, the celestial eschatology of 
the opening lines of his Poem, 351 
Paul, H., his version of the Kalewala, 204 
Pausanias on Lethe and Mnemosyne at 
oracle of Trophonius, 160 
Tledlor ddAnGelas, the, 355 ff. 
Plotinus on, 357 
Plutarch on, 357, 358 
the Aztochus on, 358 





INDEX 


Personal] God, idea of, presented by Plato 
in Myth, 53 
Pessimism and Optimism, 506 ff. 
Phaedo, hydrostatics of, criticised by 
Aristotle, 102 
medieval] translation of, 102 
Phaedrus Myth, the, celestial or astro- 
nomical mise en scéne of its eschat- 
ology, 350 ff. 
Philo, his allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, 18, 284 ff. 
on the number 729, 349 
on Jewish Angels and Greek Daemons, 
450 
influence of, on Cambridge Platonists, 
480 
Philosophy as Life and Immortality, 428, 
429 
Physiologus described and quoted, 17 
Pilgrim's Progress, at once an Allegory 
and a Myth, 246 
quoted, 246 ff. 


~———Pillar of Light, the, in the Myth of Er, 


discussed, 152, 167 ff. 
Pindar, his eschatology, 66 ff. 
Plato's debt to, 68 
Pitra, on Physiologus, referred to, 17 
Planets, influence of, in producing tem- 
peraments, 358 ff. 
Plastic Principle, the, ignored by Des- 
cartes, 478, 498 
explains, for Cambridge Platonists, the 
existence of “vehicles” without 
which the ‘‘ Eternal Consciousness "’ 
could not “reproduce” itself, 493 
of Cambridge Platonists compared with 
the “Spiritual Principle” of modern 
English Idealists, 494 
Plato, as Moses Atticus, 210 
his attitude to Teleology, 224 ff. 
his attitude to the allegorisation of 
Myths, 231 
his astronomy, 854 
Platonism, as temper, 
Berkeley’s life, 517 ff. 
Platt, Mr. A., on Plato and Geology, 
465 ff. 
Pliny, on Lethe and Mnemosyne at oracle 
of Trophonius, 160 
Plotinus, attitude of to the “ Problem of 
the Universe,” 45 
his allegorisation of the Myth of Pro- 
metheus and Pandora, 238 
his allegorisation of Narcissus Myth, 
239 
quoted on mirror and bowl of Dionysus, 
860 
his interpretation of Diotima’s allegory, 
428 
influence of, on Cambridge Platonists, 
480 ff. 
on Gewpla and Epws (directed to [déa:) 


illustrated by 
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as constituting the Principle of Life, 
508, 504 
Plutarch, on the justice of punishing 
children for sins of fathers, 63 
on allegorisation of Homer, 231, 282 
his Aridacus-Thespesius Myth, given, 
and commented on, 369 ff. 
his power of colour-visualisation, 381 
on yobs, yey}, and owe supplied by 
San, Moon, and Earth respectively, 
440, 441 
his daemonology, 441 ff. 
his imarchus Myth given, 441 ff. 
“ Poetic Truth,’ what ? $84 ff. 
Poetry, chief end of, production and 
earn of Transcendental Feeling, 
3 ff. 
its effect identical with that produced 
by other Fine Arts, and sometimes 
even with that produced by con- 
templation of Nature and Human 
Life, and by the memories of Child- 
hood and Youth, 85 
a Theory of, 882 ff. 
Posidonius, influence of, on development 
of astronomical eschatology, 352 
on aerial daemons, 488 
sa ro Mr. J. P., on the Sirens, 
12 
Pre-existence and dydurnois, Zeller on, 
848 ff. 
ee Professor A. 8., referred 
to, 52 
on “ Categories in Things,” 840 
‘Problem of the Universe,” relation of 
Thought and Transcendental Feeling 
respectively to, 44, 45 
attitude of Plotinus to, 45 
shila ae contrasted with Epimetheus, 
225 ff. 
Prometheus Myth, on Capitoline Sar- 
cophagus, 228 ff. 
various versions of, 229 
lends itself easily to allegorisation, 
280 
allegorised by Plotinus, 238 
Prophecy, Professor P. Gardner on, 481, 
433 
Prophetic Temperament, the, Diotima a 
study of, 430 ff. 
Spinoza on, 480, 431 
Purgatory, Dante’s Mount of, and the 
Stoic “Steep hill of Virtue” com- 
pared, 104 


Rabelais, quoted in comparison with the 
Myth told by Aristophanes in Sym- 
posium, 410 ff. 

Rashdall, Dr., referred to for medieval 
translation of the Phaedo, 102 


Refrigerium, doctrine of, taken in con- @=—""~ 


nection with Dante’s Eunoé, 161 
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Religious Consciousness, the, demands a/| Shelley, Adonais quoted for effect pro- 


Personal God, 51 
how opposed to the Scientific Under- 
standing, 52 ff. 
Renan, on Spanish Chapel fresco, 114 
Representation and Metre, the place of 
each in Poetry, 388 ff. 


asx Resurrection, doctrine of, 198 ff 


Revelation of St. John, not an “ Astro- 
nomical Apocalypse,” 361 
Dante little indebted to, 361 
Reville, on the profound philosophy of 
Mythe, 16 
on Rite and Myth, 58 
on Ritual, 256 
Ritsch], his view of Inspiration, 433 


——— Ritual, compared with Myth, 58 


with Myth and Allegory, 256 ff. 
Robertson-Smith, on relation of Myth to 
Ritual, 14 
Rohde, on Greek agnosticism regarding 
Immortality of the Soul, 62 
on Orphic rites, 65 
on Pindar’s eschatology, 67 
on xardBaois els “Ardov, 154 
on refrigerium, 161 
on &wpo, 200 
Roscher, on Lethe, 168 


——..- Round People, the, of Aristophanes, com- 


pared with the Sicilian triskeles, 408 
compared with Zulu and Arabian one- 
legged people, 408 
compared with the monsters of Em- 
pedocles, 408, 409 
Rouse, Mr., on votive figures, 153 
ser on Spanish Chapel fresco, 114, 
3 


Sander, on Geography of Atlantis Myth, 
466 


Scartazzini, on Dante’s Purgatory and 
Earthly Paradise, 104 
Schiller, Mr. F. C.8., on évépyca dxuwnolas, 
164 
Schleiermacher, on the Protagoras Myth, 
220, 227 ff. 
Schmidt, on Dante’s Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra, 108 
referred to for position of the Earthly 
Paradise, 104 
Schopenhauer, his Freedom tn esse com- 
pared with Prenatal Choice in Myth 
of Er, 171 
his definition of Poetry, 387 
his criticism of Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative, 514 
Schwanitz, on Allegory of the Cave, 252 
Scylax, his repladous referred to, 467 
Seneca’s Letter to Marcia, eschatology of, 
353 


———— Sensitive Soul, supervenes upon the 


Vegetative, 40 


duced similar to that produced by 
Plato's Eschatological Mytha, 27 ff. 
on distinction between poetry and 
prose, 390 
ge The Recollection, quoted, 


Simonides, his attitude to doctrine of 
Immortality of the Soul, 62 
Sirens, the, associated with Death, 127 
Miss Harrison on, 127 
Mr. J. P. Postgate on, 128 
Smith, John, his view of the relation 
between a Holy Life and a Right 
Belief, 482 
on ecatasy and the Holy Life, 481 
differs from Cudworth and More in 
relying less on “Science” than on 
‘“‘moral feeling” for proof of the 
existence of God, 491, 492 
distinguishes xivyyois wpofarixh and 
xlynows xucdixh, 496 
Socrates, his “ mesmeric ” influence, 2 
his Daemon, 2, 8 
Somnium Scipionis probably owes its 
astronomy to Posidonius, 439 
astronomical eschatology of, 358 
Sophista, the—their use of Allegories or 
Illustrative Fables, 1 
Soul, the Idea of, as represented in 
Plato’s Eschatological Myths, 60 ff. 
Soul-stuff, in 7tmaeus, 804 f. 
Souls, number of, fixed, 198, 199 
Spanish Chapel, fresco referred to, 114 
referred to to illustrate difference 
between Myth and Allegory, 429 
Spencer and Gillen on Souls of ancestors 
entering into women, 199 
Spenser, the human race created to make 
good the loss of the fallen angels, 106 
his allegory of Castle of Medina, 257 
Spinoza, his view that religion is a matter 
of piety rather than of dogmatic 
truth, 59 
on the Prophetic Temperament, 430, 
431 
Springs, hot and cold, origin of, in 
P 94 


Stallbaum, on the general characteristics 
of the Politicus Myth, 196 
on Protagoras Myth, 221 
on Myth and Dialectic, 242 
olor ties R. L., his Woodman quoted, 
4 
Stoics, the, their doctrine of ovyxard- 
Gears, 63 
their allegorisation of Homer, 288, 234 
their doctrine of aerial habitat of 
daemons and souls of the dead, 
437 ff. 
Story-telling, love of, importance of for 
the development of man, 5 
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saat rm ae always ‘‘about people and | Toynbee, Dr., on Dante’s acquaintance 
” 6 ff. 


Stories, ee asieeat ted as Simply Anthropo- 
logical and Zoological, Aetiological, 
and Ezchatological, 8 ff. 

Simply Anthropological and Zoological, 
illustrated, 8 ff. 

Aetiological, ‘lustrated, 10-14 
and magic, 10 
various classes of, 10 

Cosmological, a variety of the aetio- 
logical story, 10-13 

Sun, western rising of, in Atreus Myth, 

197 

rising where he now sets, and setting 
where he now rises, in Egyptian 
story, 197 

Symbolism, “suppressed,” illustrated from 
Dante, 258 


Tablets, attached to Souls by Judges of 
the Dead, 180 
gold, of Thurii and Petelia, 130, 156 ff. 
Tablet, Petelia, quoted, 156 
Tannery, on Orphic rites, 65 
Tartarus, has entrance and exit separate 
in Phaedo and Myth of Ey, 112 
Teleology, attitude of the religious con- 
sciousness and the scientific under- 
standing respectively to, 52 
Plato's attitude to, 224 ff. 
and Mechanism, 508 
Teleological and mechanical explanations 
of the World, distinction between, 
set forth in Protagoras Myth, 222 ff. 
Theodore of Mopeuestia, his exegesis, 237 
Thiasi, and personal, as distinguished 
from official, religion, 71 
Thiemann, on doctrine of Immorality of 
the Soul as held by Plato, 60 
on locality of Lethe, 154 
Thomas the Rhymer, Ballad of, quoted 
for rivers of blood in Elf-land, 108 
referred to for the ‘‘Three Ways,” 
131 
Thompson, regards the Phaedrus Myth 
as a Rhetorical Paradigm, 336 
the Phaedrus Myth as an 
allegory, 336, 339 
Three Ways, the, Ballad of Thomas the 
Rhymer referred to for, 131 
the three parts of Dante’s D. C. corre- 
spond to, 132 
Tides of Atlantic Ocean, origin of, in 
Phaedo, 94 
Timaeus, the only work of Plato which 
Dante knew directly, 102 
reputation of, in antiquity and the 
middle age, 210 
one of a Trilogy, 259, 299 
Toynbee, Dr., on Dante's acquaintance 
with Claudian, 105 


with Pliny, 160 
referred to for Dante’s knowledge of 
Macrobius, 361 
on Dante’s knowledge of the version of 
the Timaeus made by Chalcidius, 
468 
Tozer, Mr., quoted for Dante’s know- 
ledge of Somnium Scipionis, 361 
on Par, xxxi., 79 ff., 367 
Transcendental Feeling, production and 
regulation of, the end of Poetry, 
22, 38 
expressed by Daute, last Canto of Par., 
and V. V., Sonnet xxv., 23, 38 
Poets quoted to illustrate means em- 
ployed for production of, 28-33 
means employed by Poetry to produce 
the dream-consciousness in which it 
arises, 33 ff. 
in a nascent form accounts for the 
“ magic ” of certain kinds of Poetry, 36 
explained genetically, 39 ff. 
two phases of, 41 
Imagination the Interpreter of, 42 
its relation to Sense and Understanding, 
42 
Consciousness aware of “the Good” in, 
44; cf. 59 ; 
the beginning and end of Metaphysics, 
44 


Consciousness comes nearest to the 
object of Metaphysics, Ultimate 
Reality, in, 44 

“Transcendental,” as distinguished from 
“Empirical ” Feeling, 389 

Tylor, Prof., on the state of the imagina- 
tion among ancient and savage 
peoples, 7 


Universal, the, of Poetry, 384 ff. 


“Vegetative Part of the Soul,” fanda- 
mental, and source of that implicit 
Faith in the Value of Life on which 
Conduct and Science rest, 39 

and “ Universal of Poetry,” 886 

Vehicles, terrestrial, aerial, and aethereal, 

H. More on, 96 
ar of Soulsin Purgatory, Dante on, 
9 


Vernon, on Lethe aud Eunoé, 155 

Virgil, where does he localise the River 
of Lethe ? 155 

Visualisation, colour- and form-, power 
of, possessed by Plato, Plutarch, and 
Dante, 380, 381 

Volcanic action, explained in Phaedo, 94 

Volquardsen, his view of the darudéscov of 
Socrates, 3 

Votive figures and the Blu» wapadely- 
para of the Myth of Er, 158 
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Wallace, W., on Kant’s Ideas of Reason, 
uoted, 46-7 
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was a boy” quoted to illustrate 
nature of “ poetic effect,” 35 


Walt Whitman’ 8 Memories of President | Wordsworth, on relation of Poetry 


Lincoln, quoted for effect produced 
similar to that produced by Plato's 
Eachatological Myths, 81 ff. 

War, Plato's view of, 452, 453 

Ward, Prof., his Naturalism and Agnvs- 
tictem referred to, 478 

Weismann, Prof., referred to, 434 

Westcott, Bishop, on Aeschylus’ view of 
the Condition of the Dead, 68 


Science, 342 
on place of metre in Poetry, 390 


Xenophanes, on the immorality of Hoo 
and Hesiod, 231 


Yeats, Mr. W. B., referred to for the ic 
of “poems spoken to a harp,”” 393 


on influence of Plato’s Myths through | Zagreus Myth, 289 


later Platonic schools, 230 
on Myth and Allegory, 243 


compared with that told by Aris 
phanes in Symposiwm, 409 ff. 


Wilamowitz-- Méllendorff, on Voyage of Zeller, on the Sa:udscor of Socrates, 3 


Odysseus to Hades, as Orphic epi- 
sode in Odyssey, 66 
Witchcraft. Cudworth’s belief in, 100 
Smith’s belief in, 100 
H. More's belief in, 100 
Wordsworth, his lines beginning ‘‘ There 
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on doctrine of Immortality of the S¢ 
as held by Plato, 60, 70 

on allegorisation of Homer by 
Stoica, 288 

on Neo-Platunic allegorisation, 242 © 

on Pre-existence and dydurynois, 8343 
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